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. A VI N G treated, at confiderable lengthy of 
the figures of fpeech ^ of their origin , of their 
nature, and of the management of fuch of them 
as are important enough to require a particulM 
difcuflion , before finally difmifling this fubje^l^ 
I think it incumbent on me, to m^ke fome ob« 
fervationa concerning the proper ufe of figurativp 
language in general. Thefe , indeed , I have , in 
part , already ^ticipated« But , as great errors 
are often committed in this part of ftyle, efpe- 
cially by young writers , it may be of ufe th^it 
I bring together , under one view , the moft 
material directions on this head. 
' I begin with repeating an obfervation former- 
ly made, that neither all the beauties, nor even 
the chief bea^uties of compofition , depen4 xipon 

£• 0/1 A. q. 1 



2 FIGURATIVE. Lect.iS. 

tropes and figures. Some of the moft foblime 
and moft pathetic paffages of the moft admired 
authors^ both in profea^d poetry, are expreffed 
f in the moft fimple ftyle., without any figure at 
all; inftances of which. I:h^ve before given. On 
the other hand, a CQmp,ofition may abound with 
thefe ftudied ornant^'ts ; the language may be 
artful, fplendid;^'V:aYid highly figured, and yet 
the compofitfol^ be on the whole frigid and unaf- 
fefling. ^Nct^.Vo fpeak of fentiment and thought, 
^«15«l^hich coaftitnte the real and lafting mcr/t of 
any work, if the ftyle be ftilf and afFefled, if it 
b^/.deflcient in perfptcuity of precifion , or in 
eSa-fe' and neatnefs , all the figures that can be 
•/.employed will never render it agreeable : they 
'•* may dazzle a vulgar, but will never pleafe a 
judicious, eye. 

In the fecond place, figures', in order to be 

beautiful, muft always rife naturally from the 

fu'bjeft. I have fliown that all of them are the 

language either of imagination , or of paifion; 

fome of them fuggefted by imagination , when 

. , it is awakened and fprightly, fuch as metaphors 

and comparifons; others by paflion or more 

heated emotion , fuch as perlbnifications and 

apoftrophes. Of cburfe they are beautiful then 

only, when they are prompted by fancy, or by 

paflion. They niuft rife of their own accord; 

I they muft flow from a mind warmed by the 

bbjeft which it feeks to defcribe ; we fhould 

never interrupt the courfe of thought to call 

about for figures. If they be fpught after coplly> 
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FIG U R ATI VE Lect.iS. 

_)In the third place » even when imagination 
prompts, and the fabjed naturally gives rife to 
figures, theymuft, however, not be employed 
too frequently. In all beauty, 'ifimplex munditiis," 
is a capital quality. Nothing derogates more from 
. the weight and dignity of any compofition, than 
too great attention to ornament. When the orna- 
ments coft labor, that labor always appears; 
though they fliould coft us none, ftill the reader 
or hearer may be furfeited with them ; and when 
they come too thick, they give the impreflion 
of a light and frotliy genius , that evaporates in 
fliow , rather than brings forth what is folid. 
The dire6iions of the ancient critics, on this 
head, are ftiU of good fenfe, and deferve careful 
attention. " Voluptatibus maximis," fays Cicero, 
de Orat L. iii. *'faftidium hnitimum eft in rebus 
*' omnibus ; quo hoc minus in oratione miremur. 
*' In qua yel ex poetis , vel oratoribus poffumus 
** judicare, concmnam, ornatam, feftivam fine in- 
** termiflione, quamvis Claris fit coloribus-pifla, 
** vel poefis, vel oratio, non poffe ip dele<3a- 
^ tione effe diutuma. Quare , bene & praeclare , 
^^ quamvis nobis faepe dicatur, belle & feftive 
•* ;iimium faepe nolo *. " To the fame purpofe , 



^ ^< In all human things, difguft borders fo nearly on 
^ the moft lively pleafures, that we^ need not be furprifed 
^ to find this hold in eloquence. From reading either poets 
*< or orators, we may eafily fatisFy ourfelves, that neither a 
^< poem nob an. oration , which, without intermifiion is showy 
^ and fparkling, can pleafe us long. ■ ■ Wherefore* 
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are the excellent direiiions with which QuinAilian 
concludes his difcourfe concerning figures, L. ix. 
C. 3, " Ego illud de iis figuris quae vere finnt, 
^* adjiciambreviter, ficut ornant orationem oppo^ 
*' tunae pofitae, *ita ineptiflimas effe cum inn^- 
*^ modice petuntur. Sunt, qui negleflo rernm 
** pondere & viribus fententiarum , fi vel inania 
^^ verba in hos modos depravarunt, fummos fe 
^ jadicant artifices; ideoque non definunt eas 
^ ne6iere; qnas line fententia fe£lare, tarn eft 
** ridiculum quam quaerere habitum geflumque 
** fine corpore. Ne hae quidem quae reflae fiunt, 
'^ denfandae funt nimis. Sciendum imprimis quid 
** quifque poilulet locus , quid perfona , quid 
*' tempus. Major enim pars harum figurarum 
*' polita efl in dele£latione. Ubi vero , atrocitate , 
*' invidia, miferatione pugnandum eft; quis ferat 
** verbis contra][iofitis^ & confimilibus, & pariter 
*' cadentibus, irafcentem, fientem, rogantem? 
" Cum in his rebus, cura verborum deroget 
*' affe^libus fidem; & ubicunque ars oftentatur, 
" Veritas abelTe vidcatur *••" After ihefe judicious 



^^ though we may wish for the frequent uraife of having 
^ exprelTed ourfelv^ well and properly, we should not covet 
^ repeated applaufe , for being bright and fplendid. ** 

* 
*^ I muft add , concerning thofe figures which are pr«pef 

^ in themfelves, that as they beautify a compoiltion when they 

^^ are feafonably introduced, fo .they deform it greatly, if 

<< too frequently fought after. There are Come , who, negle^ 

<< ing ftrength of fentiment and weight of matter, if they can 

^ only force their empty words into a figurative J^yle, imagtno 
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and nfeful obfervatibns , I have no more to add, 
on this fubjeft, except this admonition. 
N^In the* fourth place , that without a genius 
for figurativ.e language, none fhould attempt 
it. Imagination is a power not to be acquired; 
it mud be .^rivedfrqm nature. Its redundancies 
we may.prnne, its deviations we may corFeft, its 
Iphere we way enlarge; but the faculty itfelf we 
cannot create: and all efforts towards a mctapho-^ 
tical ornamented ftyle, if we are deftitute of the 
proper genius for it,, will prove awkward and 
difgufting. Let us fatisfy ourfelves, however, by 
confidering, that without this talent, or at leaft 
with a very fmall meafure of it, we may both 
write and fpeak to advantage. Good fenfe, clear 
ideas, perfpicuity of language, and proper arrange- 
ment of words and thoughts, will always com- 
mand attention, Thefe are indeed the foundations 



^ themfelves great writers; and therefore continually ftriug 
^ together fuch ornaments ; which is juft as ridiculous , where 
** there is no fentiment to fupport them , as to contrive geilures 
** and drefles for what wants a body. Even thofe figures which 
^^ a fubje(% admits , muil not come too thick. We muft begin , 
"with Confidering what the occafion, the time," and the 
^ perfon who fpeaks, render proper. F^r the objeft aimed 
<< at by the greater part of thefe figures, is entertainment. 
" But when . the fnbjed becomes deeply ferious and ftrong 
« paffions are to be moved, who can bear the orator, who, in 
^ afefted language and balanced phrafes, endeavours to exprefs 
** wrath, commiferation , or eameil entreaty? On all fuch 
** occafions, a folicitons attention* to words weakens paffion; 
^ and when fo much ztt is shpwn, thl^e is fufpe^d to be 
•^little fincerity. '» 
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of all folid merit , both in {peaking and writing. 
Many fubje^s require nothing more ; and thofe 
which admit- of ornament , admit it only as a 
fecofflary requifite. To ftudy and to know our 
own genius well ; to follow nature ; to feek to 
improve, but not to force it, are diredions which 
cannot be too often given to thofe who defire to 
, excel in the liberal arts. 

''"**~^Vhen I entered on the cbnfideration of ftyle, 
\ I obferved that words being the copies of our 
" ideas , there muft always be a very intimate con- 
nexion between the manner in which every 
writer employs words, and his manner of think- 
ing; and that, from -the peculiarity of thought 
and expreflion which belongs to him, thece is a 
certain character imprinted on his ftyle , which 
may be denominated his manner; commonly 
expreiTec} by fuch general terms , asftrong, weak^ 
dry , fimple , affefled , or the like. Tliefe diftinc- 
tions jcarry , in general ^ fome reference to an 
author's manner of thinking , but refer chiefly 
to his mode of expreflion.. . They arife from the 
whole tenor of his language ; and comprehend 
the efFefl produced by all thofe parts of ftyle 
which we have already conftdered; the choice 
which he makes .of fingle words ; his arrangement 
of thefe inpfentences; the degree of his precifion ; 
and his embellifliment, by means of mulical ca- 
^dence, figures, or other arts of fpeech. Of fuch 
general chara<^ets of ftyle, therefore^ it remains 
now to fpeak, ks the refultiof thofe underparts 
of which I- have hitherto treated. 
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That different fubjefls require to be treated of 
in different forts ot ftyle, is a pofition fo obvious, 
that 1 (liali not flay to illuflrate it. Kvery one 
fees that treatifes of philofophy, for inftfkice, 
ought not to be compofed in the fame ftyle with 
orations. Everyone fees alfo, that different parts 
of the fame compofition require a variation in the 
ftyle and manner. In a lermon, for inftance, or 
any harangue, the apphcation or peroration ad- 
mits more ornament, and requires more warmth, 
than the didadlic part. But what I mean at pre- 
fent to remark is , that amidft this variety , we 
ftiU expefl to find 5 in the compofitions of any 
one man, fome degree of uniformity or confiftency 
with himfelf in manner ; we exped^ to find. fome 
predominant charafter of ftyle impreffed on all 
his writings, which lli all be fuited to, and fliall 
mark , his particular genius , and turn of mind. 
The orations in Livy differ much in ftyle , as 
they ought to do , fronri the relt of his hiftory. 
The fame is the cafe with thofe in Tacitus. Yet 
both in Livy's orations, and in thofe of Tacitus, 
we are able clearly to trac6 the diflinguifliing 
manner of each hiftorian ; the magnificent ful- 
nefs of the one , and the fententious concifenefs 
of the other. The " Lettres Perfanes , " and 
" L'JifpTit des Loix," are the works ef the fame 
author. They required very different compo- 
fition forely, and accordingly they differ wide- 
ly ; yet ftill we fee the fame hand. Where- 
ever there is real and native genius, it gives a 
determination to one kind of ftyle rather than to 
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another. Where nothing of this appears; where 
there is no marked ntr peculiar char^^ter in the 
compofitions of any author, we are apt to infer ^ , 
not without reafon, that he is a vulgar and trivial 
author, who writes from imitation, and not 
&om the ipipulfe of original genius. As the moit 
celebrated painters are known by their hand, 
fo the beft and moil original writers are known 
and difttnguilhed , throughout all their works , 
by their ftyle and peculiar manner. This will 
be found to hold almoft without exception. 

The ancient critics attended to thefe general. \/t 
charaflers of ftyle which we are now to confider. 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus. divides them into 
three kinds ; and calls them the auftere , the 
florid, and the middle. By the auftere, he 
zneans a ftyle diftinguiflied for ftrength and 
firmnefs, with a negle£) of fmoothnefs and ornar 
ment ; for examples of which , he gives Pindar 
and y£fchylus among the poets , and Thucydidea 
among the profe - writers. By the florid , he 
means, as the name indicates, a ftyle ornamented, 
flowing, and fweet; refting more upon numbers 
and grace , than ftrength ; he ^inftances Hefiod , 
Sappho, Anacreon, £uripides, and principally 
Ifocrates. « The middle kind is the juft mean 
between thefe, and comprehends the beauties of 
l^th ; in which clafs he places Homer and So^ 
phocles among the poets; in profe, Herodotus, 
Demofthenes , Plato , and ( what feems ftrange ) 
Ariftptle. This muft be a very wide clafs indeed , 
which comprehends Pla^o and Ariftotle under 
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one article as to ftyle *. Cicero and Quinftilian 
make alfo a threefold divifion of ftyle, though 
with refpeft to diflFerent qualities of it; in which 
they are followed by moft of the modern writers 
/ on Rhetoric; the fimplex^ tenue, or fubtile; the 
grave or vehemens,\ and the medium y or, tempera- 
turn genus dicendi. But thefe divifions and the 
illuftrations they give of them , are fo loofe and 
general, that they cannot advance us much in 
our ideas of ftyle. 1 fliall endeavour to be a little 
more particular in what I have to fay on this 
fubjefl. 

/" One of the firft and 'moft obvious diftinc^ions 
\ of the diflFerent kinds of ftyle , is what arifes from 
an author's fpreading out his- thoughts more or 
lefs. This diftinftion forms, what are called 
the diffufe and the concife ftyles. A concife 
\\^ V writer compreffes his thought into the feweft 
;( poffible words; he feeks to employ none but 
fuch as are moft expreffive; he lops oflF, as re- 
dundant, every expreflion which does not add 
fomething material to the fenfe. Ornament he 
does not reject j he may be lively and figured ; but 
his ornament is intended for the fake, of force, 
rather than grace. He never gives you the fame 
thought twice. He places it in the light which 
appears to him the moft ftriking , but if , you do 
not apprehend it well in that light, you need not 
expe<^ to find it in any other. His ferltences are 
arranged with compaftnefs and ftrength, rather 

• 
S * De Compofitioae Verboram, Cap. ss. 
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than with cadence and harmony. The otmoft 
precifion is ftudied in them ; and they are com- 
monly defigned to fuggeft more to the reader's 
imagination thaij they direflly exprefe. 
,^^ A difFufe writer wnfolda. his thought 'fully, f 
He places it in a variety of lights , and gives the 
reader eV^ry poflible afTiftance for underftanding 
it completely. He is not very careful to exprefs 
it at firft in its full flrength; becaufe he is to 
repeat the impreflion ; and wlwit he wants in 
flrengtjji , he propofes to fupply by copioufnefs. 
Writers of this chara<Ser generally love, magni- 
ficence and amplification. Their periods naturally 
ri;n om into forpe length , and having room for 
ornament of every kind , they admit it freely. 

Each of thefe nianners has its pfeculiar advan* 
^tages; arid each becomes faulty when carried to 
the extreme. The extreme of concifehefs becomes 
abrupt and obfcure; it is apt alfo to lead into a 
flyle too pointed, and bordering on the epigram^ 
matic. The extreme difFufenefs becomes weak and 
languid / and tires the reader. However, to one 
or other of thefe two manners , a writer may 
lean according as- his genius prompts him : and 
under the general character of a concife , or of a 
more open and diffufe Ityle , may poffefs much 
bea«ty in his compofition. 

V For illuf^rations of thefe general characters, I can 
only refer to the writers who are examples of them. 
It IS not fo much from detached paffages , fuch 
as I was wont formerly to quote for .inftances, 
as from the current of an author's ftyle , that we* 
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are to colleit the idea of a formed manner of 
writing. The two moft remarkable examples that 
I know, of concifenefe carried as far as propriety 
will allow, perhaps in fome cjifes farther, are 
Tacittis the hiftorian , and the prefident Montef- 
quieu in " L'^fprit des Loix." Ariftotle, too, holdis 
an eminent rank among didaflic writers for his 
''brevity. Perhaps no writer in the world was 
ever fo frugal of his words as Ariftotle; but 
. \ this frugality of expreflion frequently darkens his 
\ meaning. Of a beautiful and magnificent diflFufe- 
nefs, Qicero i«, beyond doub^, the moft illuC- 
trious inftance that can be given. Addilbn alfo , 
and Sir William Temple, come in fome degrele 
under this clafs. 

In jtidging when it is proper to lean to the 
concife , and when to the difFufe manner ; we 
muft be directed by the nature of the compofi- 
tion. DifcQurfes that are to be fpoken , require 
a more copious ftyle , than books that are to be 
read. When the whole meaning muft be catched 
from the mouth of the fpeaker, without the 
advantage which books afford of paufmg at plea- 
fure , and reviewing what appears obfcure , great 
concifenefs is always to be avoided. We (hould 
never prefume too much on the quicknefs of our 
hearer's underftanding; but our ftyle ought to b6 
fuch , that the bulk of men can go along with, 
m eafily , and without effort. A flowing copious 
ftyle , therefore, is required in all public fpeak- 
ers; guarding, at the fame time, againft fuch a 
degree of diffulion i- as renders them languid and 
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tirefoine; which will always prove the cafe, when . 
they inculcate too much , and prefent the fame 
thought under too many different views. 

In written compoiitions , a certain degree of 
Concifeneltf potfefles great advantages. It is more 
lively ; keeps up attention ; makes a brifker and 
flronger impreflion ; and gratifies the mind by 
fupplying more exercife to a reader's own thought. ' 
A fentiment , which , exprefled diifufely , will 
barely be admitted to be jufl, exprefled con- 
dfely 9 wi)l be adAiired as fpirited. Defcription , 
when we want to have it vivid and animated, 
ihould' be in a concife ftrain. This is different 
from the common opinion; moil perfons being 
ready to fuppofe , that upon defcription a writer 
may dwell more fafely tlian upon other things , 
and that by a full and extended ftyle, it is ren- 
dered more rich and expreffive. I apprehend, on 
the contrary , that a diffufe manner generally 
weakens it. Any redundant words or circum- 
ibmces encumber the fancy, and make theobjeft 
we prefent to it, appear confufed and indiftinft. 
• Accordingly , the moft mafterly defcribers , Ho- 
mer , Tacitus , Milton , are almoft always concife 
in their defcriptions. They (how us more of an* 
objefl at one glance, than ^ feeble diffufe writer 
can fliow , by turning it round and round in a 
variety of lights. The flrength and vivacity of 
defcription , whether in profe or poetry , depend 
much more upon the happy choice of one or 
t\vo flxiking circumitancf^s , than upon the mul» 
tiplication of them. 
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J. Addreffes to the paflions, likewife , ought 
to be in the concife, rather than the diffufe man* 
ner. In thefe , it is dangerous to be diffufe , be- 
caufe it is very difficult to fupport proper warmth 
for iny length of time. When we become prolix, 
we are always m hazard of cooling the reader. 
The heart, too, and the fancy I'un faft; and if 
once we can put them in motion, they fupply 
many particulars to greater advantage than an 
author can difplay them. The cafe is different, 
when we addrefs burfelves to tlie underftanding; 
as in all matters of reafoning , explication , and 
inftruflion. There I would prefer a more free 
and diffufe manner. When you are to ftrike 
the fancy, or to move the heart, be concife; 
when ^ you are to inform the underftanding , 
which moves more Howly, and requires* the 
affiftance of a guide, it is* better to be full. 
Hiftorical narration may be beautiful , either in 
a concife or diffufe manner, according to the 
ivriter's genius. Livy and Herodotus are diffufe; 
Thucydides and Salluft are fuccinft 5 yet all of 
them agreeable. 

I obferved that a diffufe ftyle inclines moft 
•to long periods^ and a concife writer, it is certain , 
will often employ fliort fentences. It is not, 
however, to be inferred from this, that long or 
fliort fentences are fully charafleriftical of the one 
or the other manner. It is very poffible for one 
to compofe always in fliort fentences , and to be 
withal extremely diffufe, if a fmaU meafure of 
fentiment be fpread through many of thefe 
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fentences. Seneca is a remarkable example^ By 
the fliortnefs and quaintnefs of his fentences, he 
may appear at firft view very concife ; yet he is far 
from being fo. He transfigures the fame thought 
into many different fprms. He makes it pafs fo^ 
a new one, only by giving it a new turn. Soalfo,. 
moft of the French writers compofe in fhort fen- 
tences, though their ftyle, in. general, is not 
concife; commonly lefs fo than the bulk of 
Englifli writers, whofe fentences are much longer. 
A French author breaks down into two or three 
fentences , that portion of thought which an 
£ngliflr author crowds into one. The direA effe£i 
of Ihort fentences , is to render the ftyle brilk. 
and lively, but not always concife. By the quick 
fucceffive impulfes which they make on. the' 
mind, they keep it a\vake; and give to compofi- 
tion more of a fpirited charafler. Long periods, 
like Lord Clarendon s , are grave and ftately, but, 
like all grave things, they are in "hazard of 
becoming dull. An intermixture of both long 
and fhort ones is requifite, when we would fup- 
port folemnity , together with vivacity^ leaning 
more to the one or the other , according as pro- 
priety requires, that the folemn or the fprightly 
fhould be predominant in our compofition.^ But 
of long and fliort fentences , I had occation , for- 
merly , to treat under the headof theconftrudion 
of periods. 

The nervous and the feeble, are generally 
held to be characters of ftyle, of the fame import 
with the concife and the diffufe. They do mdeed 
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very often coincide, Diffiife writers have for the 
mod part fome degree of feeblenefs ; and nervous 
writers will generally be inclined to a concife 
expreflion. This, however, does not always 
hold; and there, are inflances of writers, who, 
nn the midft of a full and ample ftyle, have 
maintained a great degree of ftr^ngth.- Livy is an 
example; and in the Englifh language, Dr. 
Barrow. Barrow's ftyle has many faults. It is 
unequal, incorrefl and redundant; but withal, 
for force and expreflivenefs uncommonly dif-' 
tinguiihed. On every fubjed, he multiplies words 
with an overflowing copioufnefs; but it is^lways 
a torrent of ftrong ideas and figni&cant expref- 
fions which he pours forth. Indeed , the founda- 
tions of a nervous or a weak ftyle^ are laid in 
an author's manner of thinking. If hie conceives 
an objefl ftrongly , he will exprefs it with energy : 
but, if he has only an indiftin^l view of his 
fubjefl; if his ideas be loofe and wavering; if his 
genius be fuch, or, at the time of his writing , 
fo carelefsly exerted , that he Jias no firm hold 
of the conception which he wotild communicate 
to us ; the mar^s of this will clearly, appear in 
his ftyle. Several unmeaning words and loofe 
epithets will be found; his expreflions will be 
vague and general; his arrangementtiindiftin^l 
and feeble; we fliall conceive fomewhat of his 
meaning, but our conception will be faint. 
Whereas a nervous writer, whether he employs 
an extended or a concife ftyle , -gives us always 
a ftrong impreflion of his meaning ; his mind it 

full 
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full of his fubjeft, and his words are all .expref- 
fivej every phrafe and. every, figure cwhich hd 
ufes, tends to render the piiiure, which he would 
fet before us, more lively and complete. 

I obferved, under the head of dtffufe and 
concife ftyle, that an author might lean either 
to the one or to the other, and yet be beautituU 
'This is not the cafe with refpedi to the nervoui^ 
jand the feeble. Every author , in every compjofi- 
tion , ought to ftudy to exprefs himfelf with fome | 
llrength, and, in proportion, as he approaches/ 
to the feeble, he becomes a bad writer. I^i .all 
kinds of writing, however, the fame degree, of 
fttength is not demanded. But the more grave 
and weighty any compofitioh is , the more. iDbould 
• a chai'ader of flrength. predominate in the ftyle^ 
rience /m hiftory, philofophy, and folemn diti 
courfes, it is expeded mod. One of the moft 
complete models of a, nervous ftyle, is Demoiti. 
\henesjn his oratipns* . ^ .^ , . . 

As every good quality in.flyle has an extremej^ 
V when purfued to which it; becomes fatilty, tl^iis 
^^iiolds pf the nervous ftyle ^ as well as others.. 
*Xoo great a fliidy of ftrength^ to the jpegleiVoJ 
the other qualities of ftylp, i^-. found to betray^ 
writers; ipto a harJObmanij^nMIarflinefs arifes jfroox^ 
xpufu^l.. yyords, from., forced inverfioi^s in the. 
confttja^pn of a fentepce.^. and too much negledl 
of frnqothnels and eafe.. . This is reckoned .thj5^ 
fault o^^fom^. qf pur earlieft claffics in the BngliiK, 
^g^IgS h ^WPJ^ ^9 ^jr Walter IjUleigh , Sir. Francis - 
Bacop^^', H^qker., ChUlingyyortj^^, Milton Jiu his 
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profe-workft, Harrington, Cud worth, and other 
writers of confiderable note in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, James L and Charles I. Thefe iiricers 
had nerves and ftrength in a high degree, and 
are to this day eminent for that quality in ftyle. 
But the language in their hands was exceedingly 
different from what it is noWj and was, indeed, 
entirely formed upon the idiom and conftroflion 
of the Latin, in the arrangement of fentences. 
Hooker, for inftance, begins the preface to his 
celebrated work of Ecclefiaftical Polity, with the 
following feritence : ** Though for no other 
^'caufe, yet fur this, that pofterity may kno\irj 
" we have notloolely, through filence, permitte<lj 
*^ things to pafs away as in dream , there ftall 
**be, for men's information, extant this much, 
** concerning the prefent flate of the church of 
•* God eftabhflied amongll us, and their carefnlJ 
•* endeavours which would have upheld thrfl 
*^ fame, " Such a fentence now founds harfli in^ 
our ears. Yet fome advantages certainly attended} 
this fort of ftyle; and whether we have gained, , 
or loft, upon the whole, by departing from it, 
may bear a queftion. By the freedom of ar-j 
langement, which it permitted, it rendered the, 
language fufceptible of more flrength, of more i 
variety of collocation, arid more harmony ofJ 
period. But however tliis be, foch a llyle is now* 
obfoletej and no modern writer could adopt it 
without the cenlute of harftnefs and affei?tation/ 
The prefent form which the language has 
afTumed , has , in fomc meafyre j facrificed the 
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ftudy of ftrentfth to that of perfpicuity and eafe. 
Our arrangement of words has become lefs for- 
cible^ perhaps 5 but more plain and natural: and 
this is now underftood to be the genius of oor 
language. 

The reftbration of King Charies IL feems to 
be the era of the formation of dur prefent Ityte. 
Lord Clarendon was one of the hrfl who laid 
afide thofe frequent inverfions which prevailed 
among writers of the foijmer age. After him, 
Sir William Temple, poliflied the language ftill 
more. But the author, who , by the number and 
reputation of his works, formed it more than 
anyone, intoitsrprefent (taie, is Dryden. Dryden 
began to write at the refloration , and continued 
long an author both in poetry and profe. He had 
made the language his ftudy; and though he 
wrote haftily, and often incorreflly, and his 
ftyle is not free from faultd ^ yet there is a 
richneis in his diAion, a copioufnefs, eafe^ and 
variety in his expreflion, which has not been fur- 
paffed by any who have come after him**. Since 
his time , confiderable attention has been paid to 

* Dr. JoWon, iti his life of Dryden , gives the following 
Iharaftef of his pfofe ftyle: ^ His prefaces have not thir 
•«. formality of a fettled ftyle, in which the firft half of th# 
*^ fentence betrays the other. The cUnfes are never balanced , 
** nor the periods modelled i every word feems to drop by 
^ chattce , though it falls into^ its proj^er place. Nothing is 
^ cold or langttid) the whole is airy, animated, and vigorous) 
* what is little, is gay; what is great, is fplendid. Though all 
^ is eafy, nothing is feeVlf » though sH ftems csMTtlefe/ therlC 
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purity and ekgance of flyle: But it is elegance^ 

rather than llrength, that forms the diftinguifli- 
ing quality of moft of tJie good EngliOi writers. 
rSome of them coinpofe in a more manly and 
f.nervous manner thau others; but whether it be 

from the genius of our language , or from 
^whatever otiier caufe, it appears to me, that we 

ire far from tlie flrength of feveral of the Greek 

md Roman authors. 

Hitherto we have confidered ftyle under 
thofe charaflers that refpeit its exprefTivenels of 
an authors meaning. Let us now proceed to 
confider it in another view, with refpeil to the 

legree of ornament i€mptoyed lo beautify it* 
lere, the flyle of different authors feems to rife, 
the following gradation: a dry, a plain, a 
neat, an elegant, a flowery manner* Of each 
of thefe in their order. 

f'irft , a dry manner. Thia excludes all 
ornament of every kind. Content with being 
undexftood, it has not the leaft aim to pleafe, 
either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable 
only in pure didaflic writing; and even there, 
to make us bear it , great weight and folidity 
of matter is requifite; and entire perfpicuity of 
language. Ariftotle is the thorough example of 
a dry flyle. Never, perhaps, was there any 
author who adhered fo rigidly to the ftri£lnefft 



** is nothing harsh ; an'd though fince his earlier works , more 
*^ than a centnry has palTed, they have ngthing yet UDCOiiti 
*f ©r obfolcte. " 
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of a didaflic manner, thrmighotit all hb vvri tings, 
and conveyed fo much inllruflion wiihont the 
leaft approach to ornament* With the moft pro- 
found genius, and extenfive views, he writes 
like a pure intelligence, who addreffes himfelf 
folely to the underftanding, without making any 
ufe of the channel of the imaginaiion. But this 
is a manner which deferves not to be imitated. 
For, although the goodnefs of the matter may 
compenfate the drynefs or harOinefs of the flyle, 
yet is that drynefs a confiderable defefl ; as it 
iktigues attention, and conveys our fentiments, 
with difadvanrage , tq the reader or hearer, 

A plain ftyle rifes one degree above a dry 
'one, A writer of this charader, employs very 
little ornament of any kind, and refls, alnnoft, 
entirely upon his fenfe. But ^ if he u at no pains 
to engage us by the employment of figures, 
mufical arrangement, or any other art of writing, 
he ftudies^ however, to avoid tlifgufting us like 
a dry and a harfli writer* Be fides perfpictiity, 
he purfues propriety, purity, and precifion , in 
his language; which form one degree, and no 
inconfiderable one, of beauty. Livelinefs too, and 
force , may be confiftent with a very plain ftyle ; 
and, therefore, fuch an aothor, if his fentiment^ 
be good , may be abundantly agreeable. The * 
difference between a dry and plain WTiter, is, 
that the former is incapable of ornament , and 
feems not to know what it is ; the latter feeks 
not after it. He gives us his meaning , in good 
language^ diftind and pure; any further ornament 
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he gives himfelf no trouble about ; either , 
becaufe he thinks it unneceffary to his fubjeft;. 
or, becaufe his genius does not lead him to 
delight in it; or, becaufe it leads him to 
defpife it* 

This lafl was the cafe with Dean ^wift, who 
may be placed at the .head of thofe that have 
employed the plain ftyle. Few writers have 
difcovered more capacity. He treats every fubjeil 
which h^ handles, whether ferious or ludicrous, 
in a riiafterly manner. He knew, almoft, beyond 
any man, the purity, the extent, the precifion 
of the £ngliih language; and, therefore, to fuch 
as wifli to attain a pure ^nd correal ftyle , he is 
one of the moft ufef^l modek. But we muft, 
not look for much ornament and grace in hit 
language. His haughty and morofe genius, made 
him defpife any embelliihnKnt of this kind as 
l>eneath his dignity. He delivers his fentiments 
in a plain, downright, pofuive manner $ like 
on^ \Yho is fure be is in the right; amd is very 
il^^i^erent whether yoij be pleafed or not. His 
ffntq^ces are commonly ne^gently arraiiged; 
diftindly enough ps to the fenfe; but, without 

* On this head, of the |;enenl charafter« of ftyU , par* 
ticnbrly, the plain and the iimple^ and the charadece. of thofe 
English authors who are claHed under them, in this 9 and the 
following lediqre, feveral Ideas have be^ t^ken from a manu- 
feript treatife on rhetoric , part of whieh was i^owtt to me , 
many years ago,, hy the learned and iiq^ioaa anthor, Dr* 
Adam Smith i and whkht. ^ is hoped 9 #tl| he given, by klink 
to the public. 
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any regard to fmoothnefs of found ; often without 
much regard to compafliiefs, or elegance. If a 
metaphori or any other figure, chanced to render 
his fatire more poignant, he would, perhaps, 
vouchfafe to adopt it, when it came in fiis way; 
but if it tended only to embellifii and illuflrate, 
he would rather throw it afide. Hence, in his 
ferious pieces, his llyle often borders upon the 
dry and unpleafing, in hie liumorous ones, the 
plainnefs of his manner gives his wit a fingular 
edge, and fets it off to the higheft advantage^ 
There is no froth, nor affe£iadon in itj it flows 
without any fludied preparation j and white he 
hardly appears to fmile himfelf, he makes his 
reader laugh heartily. To a writer of fuch a 
genius as Dean Swift , the plain ftyle was 
moft admirably fitted. Among our philofophical 
writers, Mr. Locke tomes under this clafs; per- 
fpicuous and pure , but almofl without any 
ornament whatever. In works which admit, or 
require, ever fo much ornament, there are parts 
where the plain manner ought to predominate. 
But we muft remember, that when this is the 
charafler which a writer affe<5}s throughout his 
whole compofition, great weight of matter, and 
great force of fentiraait, are required, in order 
to keep np the reader's attention , and prevent 
him from tiring of the author* 

What is called a neat flyle comes next in 
order; and here we are got into the region of 
ornament; but that ornament not of the higheft 
or moft fparkling kind. A. writer of this charafler " 
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fliowg, that he does not defpife the beanty of 
I language. It is an objefl of his attention. But 
j his attention is fliown in the choice of his words^ 
I and in a graceful colloc^ion of them; rather 
than in. any high efforts of imagihati6nv^*<nf 
felpquente. His fentehces iare always dean, aWd 
I free from .the encumberaticfe of fupefiflnbos woifds j 
of a modierate length 5 rafth^r inclining to bfevity, 
th^n a fwellingftruftuire; clofingwith propirietyj' 
ivithout any tails, or'adjefliohs dtaggiVig after 
the proper clofe. His cadence is varied; but not 
of the ftudiedmuficalkind. His figures,- if he ufes 
Jriy , are Ihort and correft ;• rather than bold'dnd 
J^ysi^ti^ Such a ftyle as this, may be attained 
by a writer who has' ho great powers of faitcy 
pr genius; by ii^duflry merely, and careful atten*** 
tioh to tlie rules of writing; and it is i flyle 
aivvays agreeable, it ifhprints a charafler of mo^ 
debate elevation on dui*'e6mpofition, and' caries 
d decent degree of ornament, which 'is 'not un- 
fuUableto any fubjeft whatever. A faiiilliaf letter, 
br it iSw'p^per, bn the dried fubjeft', may be' 
Written with neltnefs; andafermon, or a philo-^ 
ibphical treatife,iil a neat ftyle, will be read 
wifh pl^atqre,. 
■s ^^ J An Elegant llyle is a cliarafler , cxprefling a 
higher degree of" ornament than a n^at one; and, 
indeed , is the term ufually applied to flyle , when 
poflefnhgall the virtues ofgi'nament, without any 
of Us exc^ffes or defers. From what has been 
forrnerly delivered, it will eafily be underftodd, 
that ^complete elegance implies great p^picuity 
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Sf^A propriety; pnrity in the chdifce of words ,* 
ind care and dexterity in their harmonions mid 
happy arrangement* it implies, farther, the grace 
and beauty ofimagination fpread over ftyle , as 
far as theftibjefl admits it; and all the illuftration 
M^hich fignratrve language adds, when properly 
feinployed. In a word^ an elegant writer is one 
1(0m p/lfeafes the ftncy and the ear, while he ia-* 
Ibrms the nnderHinding , and who gives us his 
ideal clothed with all the beauty of exprefRon, 
biit fmt ov^r-charged with any of its mifplaced 
finery. In this oKifs , therefore, we place only 

I the firft rate writers in tjie language ; fuch as, 
Addifon, Dry den, Pope, Temple^ Bolingbroke, 
Atrerbury, and a few more: writers who differ 
widely from one another in many of the attri- 
biifes of ftyle, bnt whom we now clafs together. 
Tinder the denomination of elegam^^ as in the 
fcale of ornament, porfeding nearly the fame place, 
J When the ornaments applied to ftyle, are too 
rich and gaudy in proportion to the fubjed ; 
H when they return npon n« too faft , and ftrike 
u^ either with a dazzling luflre , or a faife bril- 
liancy, this forms what is called a florid ftyle j 
^^a term commonly iifed to figoify the excefs of 
orniment. In a young compofer this is very 
pardonable. Perhaps , it is even a promifing 
fympTom in young peojjle, that their ftyle fliould 
incline to the florid and luxuriant : *' Volo fe 
** effi^rat in adoltlcente foecunditas/* fays Qifinc- 
tilian, ** multum inde decoquent anni, moltnm 
f* ratio Umabit, aliquid yelut ufu ipfo detereturj 
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** fit^ddo undcjexcidi-poffitquid & (Bxculpi. — * 
^^. Audeatr|)sec xtas plpra.^ inveniat & inyentis 
^^ gaud^at; fmt licet iUa ,111m fatis interim ficca & 
** fevQra. tacile renpediumeft ubertatis: fteiilia 
" jfiuUo.lalwre vihcun^ut*/' , But although the 
florid ftyle xnay be allowed to youth, in theic 
firft eflfeys, it mull not receive the fame indulr 
gence' from writers of maturef years.-^ It is. to 
beeixpe^ledy that judgipent, as itppens^t{boul4 
chaflen imagination, and reject, 9s juvenile, all 
fuch ornaments as are, redundant, unfuiiable ,tp 
the fnbje^l, or not conducive, tp .il)uftra^ it. 
IVothing can be mofe^cpnt^mptible than that tin- 
(el :Xpiendor of language ^ which fome writers 
perpetually afFe£l. It were ;well , if this could be 
afcribed to the real overflowing of a rich'imagin* 
aiion« We ihould then have fotmething' to amufe 
us 4 at leaft^ if we found little to inftrq^l us. 
But the. worit is , that with thpfe frothy writers, 
it >ts a luxurtancy t>f words »t-not of fancy/ We 
fee a Uborisd attempt to rife to a (plendpr of 
odmpo(itioa^\bf which they h^Te formed to 
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In youth, I wish to fep luicnriancy of fancy appear. 
** Much ef it will be dinUhished by ^ years; much will be 

* corrc&ed' by ripening jtiSgmedt'; fome of it, by the mert 
*< praMM of c&mpofition^,: will be worn away.. Let there be 
^^nhrlfi'jfiQi^pfe. matter 5.!^ filH, .that can beav fome pruning 
^ .sin4l^PV^n% off. At tliif ^0)^ of life, let genius be bold and 
'^'.i^jieBtivey.fnd pride itfi^liF in jcs efforts, though thefe should 
** not, as ybt be correft. Luxuriancy Cfin eaUly be cured} but 

* for barrennfeiithere is noTcmWy.*'^ 
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^emfelv«8^ {bmo lopj^jd^a;. but hf^ingno%gngth; 

of geni.u? . fey. SJfW^iRg v« • they., ^nde^yoiff . . t»^ 

fopply;the ,<tefe^ 4;>jf jw^t^al WPfd^,nfey.j^f5oW» 

e^cl4niaitioni, by pofi«i>qB-3^l4».i%^W8, .^i¥fc 

eyery ; thing that »haA <ht ^p^^aqo^ <>f p^mp an4 

0i^agnificence. U his^^c^pe^ ^fe ^?i«fr|g^4h?r<f 

fobriety ia (umaoa^t^ Uione gr€^^ (pqh% fonf sWr^ 

dering it {^e^Qng; .a#d that, wi(h<>u^ a fouridsit 

tion of good fenfe and foHd thought ^ the mod 

florid ftyle is but a childiQi impoiition on. the 

( public. The public , however , are but too apt 

' to be fo impofed on ; at leaft , the mob of readers, 

who are very ready to be caught, at firft, with 

^ whatever is dazzling and gaudy. 

I cannot help thinking , thdt it refleAs more 
honor on the religious turn, and good difpofi- 
tionB of the prefent age, than on the public tafte, 
that Mr. Hervey*s Meditations have had ib great 
a currency. The pious and benevolent hearty 
which is always difplayed in them, and the lively 
fancy which, on fome occafions, appears, julUy 
merited appiaufe : but the perpetual glitter of 
expreflion , the fwoln imagery , and ftrained de- 
fcriptioii which abound in them , are ornaments 
of a falfe kind. I would, therefore, advife Au- 
dents of oratory to imitate Mr. Hervey 's piety , 
rather than his (lyle; and,* in all compofitions of 
a ferious kind, to turn their attention, as Mr. 
Pope fays , " from fdunds to things , from fancy 
** to the heart* " Admonitions of this kind , I 
have already had occafion to give, and may here- 
after repeat them; as | cpnceive nothing more 
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iAtttrtihent bn me in thw coorfe of leftnrcs, than 
1^ take erery opportunity. of cantioning myread- 
^it'^sfgkiilft the affeded' aftid frivolmxflf tife of Idrna- 
Atgfit ; aiid , iilAead of that flight and firperiicial 
^eln writing, whi^h I apprehend tbbe at 
|rrefent too faflitonable^' to introduce, as far as 
iny-ehdeavoQrs can avail, a tafte for more folid 
thought 9 and more manly &npliiSity in ftyle. 
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General Chara£iers of Style '-^--'^ Si/nplcy AffeRedi 

^Vehement ^-'^-^ f Direilions /qt forming a 
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LAVING entered in the laft leflare on the 
coniideration of the. general charafiers of ^ylcji* 
I treated of the concife and diffufe, the nerypus 
and feeble manner. I confidered.ft|p alio.," with! 
relation to the d^erent degrees of ornament 
employed to beautify itj in which view , the 
manner of different authors rifes according to the 
following gradation: dry, plain, neat^ elegant^ 
flowery. 

I am next to treat of ftyle under another 
cl^arailer, one of great importance in writing and 
which requires to be accurately examined, that 
of fimplicity, or a natural ftyle, as diflinguiflied 
from affedation. Simplicity, applied to writing ^ 
is a term very frequently ufed; biit, Tike ihany 
other critical terms often ufedloofely and without 
precifion. This has been owing chiefly to the 
different meanings given to the word fimplicity ^ 
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which, therefore, it will be neceflary here to dif- 
tinguifli ; and to Ihow in what fenfe it is a proper 
attribute of ft jfte. We- may remairk four different 
acceptations in which it is taken. 
/ ^v; The firft i^, fimplicity of compofition, as 

" oppofed to too great a variety of parts. Horace's 
precept refers to this: 

Denique (it quod /is fimplex 
duntaxat & unum^. 

This is the fimplicity Df plan in a tragedy ^ 
as diftinguiflied from double plots ^ and crowded 
incidents: the fimplicity of the Iliad, or Mrieid^^ 
. in bppofidorf to the digi-effiohs of Lucan , ancTthe 
fcatt^ed tales of Ariofto; the fimplicity of Gre- 
cian archit^ure , in oppofition to the irregular 
variety of m Gothic. In this Ibnfe, fimplicity 
is the* fame with unity. '• 

'PY - The fecond fenfe is, fimplicity of though t^ 
as oppofed to refinement. Simple thoughts are 
ivhat ariie naturally'; what the occafion , or th$ 
fubjefl fuggeft unfooght; and what, when bnce 
fijggeffed , are eafily apprehended by all. Refine- 
ment in writing, expreffes a lefs natural and ob- 
vious, train of "thought, and which it required .a 
peculiar turn of genius to ptirfue; withiii certaiii 
boui^fls very beautiful , but when carried too far, 

* « Then learn the wand'ring humor to control, 
'. f^ And>?e^ one e^ual. (enor through the whole'* ^' 
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approacliing to intricaty, and hurting ns by the 
appearance of being recherche , or far fought. 
Thus, we woald naturally fay, that Mr. Parnell 
is a poet of far greater fimplicity , in his turn of 
thought, than M» Cowley: Cicero's thoughts on 
moral fuhjefls are natural; Seneca's too refined 
and labored. In thefe two fenfes of fimplicity, 
when it is of)pofed either to variety of parts, 
or to refinement of thought, it has no proper 
relation to ftyle. 

There is a third fenfe of fimplicity^ in which 
It has refpeil to rtyle ; and ftands oppofed to 
too much ornament, or pomp of language j as, 
when we fay, Mr. Locke is* a hmple, Mr. Her- 
vey a florid, writer; and it is in this fenfe, that 
the *'' /implex ,'* the ""'ienue^'* or ''ful/ii/e fienus 
i/icendi\" isunderftood by Cicero and Qniufliliafi* 
The fimple ftyle^ in this ftmfe, coincides witli 
the plain or the neat flyle , which I before 
mentioned; and, therefore, recju ires' no farther 
illuftration. 

But there is a fonrtli fenfe of fimplicity, alio 
refpefling ftyle ; but not refpei^ing the degree 
of ornament employed , fo much a« the eafy and 
' natural manner in which oor language exprefles 
our thoughts. This is: quite different from the 
former fenfe of the word jufl now mentioned, in 
%vhich fimplicity was equivalent to plainnefs: 
whereas, in this fenfe, it h compatible with the 
higheft ornament. Homer, for inftance, polTefTes 
this fimplicity in the greateft perfedion; and yet 
no writer has more ornament and beauty. This 
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iinni^lkity 9 ^hich is wh?ij,- ^!9e ,^^. ;now. 'to , confl- 
4er> .fts\nd8 oppofe4,\ppt .to Qmaaiei^jr.b^^t io 
;^i9(^.apqn of ornament '9' p:r ^pearauc^ of labor 
3bq^t. our %le; and It^ i^ a diftinguifliad excels 
lency in , writing. ::(;..: .-. 

A 'Writer of fimplicijy expreffles himfelf in 
fuch a manner 9 that ^very one thinks he cpuld 
)iave written in the. fame :>vayj# Horace de?* 
• fcribes it I ^'•. ■- ., ;- •; . . ' » , .. 



. — r- r- ut^fibi quivis 

Speret idem* fudet multum , Yruftraque 

laboret " ""' ^ ■ * • - 

,' Atttus idem *. ' 

There are no marks of art in his exprelRon j it 
feems the very language of ng^turej yon. fee in 
the ftyle; iiot the writer tod his labor , ^bnt the 
man, in his own natural chara^r. He may Eie 
rich ih hisiexpreffiotijiheTmay be full of 'figures', 
and of fancy f' but thefe flow from him without 
effort; and he appears to write in this maLtttiet^ 
not bircaufe he has ftudied it, but beoiufe^it is 
the joaanner of expr^flion moft natural tb himr- 
A certain degree of negligence , alfo, is not ih*- 
confiftent with this.cbarader of ftyle,vaild'et€it 
not ungraceful in it ;: for- too minute aii attention 
• . ' • ■ • . . ■ - to 

"" ^.Frdm well-known tales fuch fidions would I raife, 

"* As all might hope to imftate with cafe; 
• '*^ Yet,Mi4iilc they ftrivc* the fame fuccefs td gain, 
: • ^« Should find their labor$ ^ and* their hopes iQ ' vain. *' > • 

... ..>■■(! ....-J .: '...' k-^fM,JLKClS. 
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to words If foreign to it : ** Habeat ille," fays 
Cicero, (Orat. No. 77.) *' moUe quiddam, & 
quod indicet non ingratam negligentiam homi- 
nis , de re magis quam de verbo laborands. *" 
This is the great advantage of fimpticity of ftyle , 
that, like fimplicity of a^nners, it (hows U3 a 
man's fentiments and turn of mind laid open with- 
out difguife. More ftudied and artificial manners 
of writing, however beautiful , have always this 
difadvantage , that they exhibit an author in form^ 
like a man at court, where the fplendor of drefs, 
and the ceremonial of behaviour , conceal thofe 
peenliarities which diflinguilh one man from an- 
other. But reading an author of fimplicity, is like 
converfing with a perfon of diftinition at home^ 
and with eafc , where we find natural maimers, 
and a marked charafler. 

The higheft degree of this fimplicity, is exr 
'prefled by a trench term , to which we have 
jione that fully anfwen in our language, naivete. 
It is not eafy to give a precife idea of the import 
of this word* It always exprefles a difcovery of 
charafler. I believe the befl account of it is given 
by a French critic, M. Mamiontel, who explaini 
It thus : That fort of amiable ingenuity , or uOr 
difguifed opennels, which feems to give us fome 
degree of fuperiority over the perfon who fliows itj 
a certain infantine fimplicity, which we love in 

• *^ Let this ftyle have 1 certain fofttiefs and cafe, which 
^ shaU charafterize a negligence, not unplcafing In an author, 
5^ who appears to be mote folicitous about the thought than the 
»^* eitprefiion, '» 

/.. on R. a, % 
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our hearts 9 bdt Which difplays folne features of 
the character that w^ think we could have art 
enough to hide; and which ^ therefore , always 
leaxls us to fmile at the perfon who difcovers this 
€hara£ler( La Fontaine , in his Fables, is given 
as the great example of futh naiveti. This how^ 
-ever, is to be underfteod , as defcriptive of :« 
particular fpecres only of fimpdicity. -^ 

,-^ With refpeii tb iim^pli'city , in general, we 
ihay remark, that the ancient diftginal writers^ isfc 
always the moil eminent for it. This happete 
itom a plain reafon ^ that they wrote from the 
tli£lates of natural genius , and were not formed 
ttpon the labors and writings of others, which 
k^ always in hazard of producing affe£latioR« 
Hence, among the Greek writers, we have more 
models of a beautiful fimplicity than 'among the 
Soman. Homer, Hefiod, Anacteon, Theocri- 
tus, HerddotUS^, and Xenophon , are all diftin* 
guiflied for it. Among the Romans alfo , we 
have fome writers of this chara61er^ particularly 
Terence, Lucretius, Pha&drus, ind Julius Caefar, 
'The following parage of Terence's Andria, is 
'^ beautiful inftance of fimplicity of manner in 
"defcription; 

FuTius interim 
Procedit; fequiQUJC'; ^ fepulchrum venimus; 
In ignem impofi.ta eft ; fletur ; interea hxc foror 
(^uam dixi^ ad flammam accellit impnidentius 
Satis cuin ]}ericulo. Ibi turn exanimatus Famphilus^ . 
' Bene diifimulatum amorem, & celatum Indicat; 
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Occnrrit prasceps, mulMrem ab igne rctfahit, 
Mea Glycerium , inquky quidagis? Curte i^perditum? 
Turn ilia , ut confuetmii facile amorem- cerneresi , 
Rejeclt fe.in eum, Hens quam familiaritcr *. 

ACT. I. Sc. I. 

- . "^ 
All the words here ^^ remarkably happy and 

elegant ; and convey a moft lively pifbire of 

the fcene defcribed : while^ at the lame time , the 

ilyle appears wholly artle& and unlabored. Let 

'^ns, next, confider fpoie £ogliGh writers who com^ 
under thi%'cla& • ..^ 

^ Simplicity is tha great beauty of Arphbiihop. 
Ttllotfon's cnanner*^. Tiltotfon has long. been ad- 
^mired .^ an . eloquent: writer ^ and a- model for 
^^ching. Bu^ jiift. eloquence » if we loan caU it 
Xuch, ha# been o^ten mifunderflood. For, if we 
^includeip in the idea. pf -eloquence, '.vehemenice 
^and firength^ pifiur^fquQ. defcripijioo., : gliowing 

• *«.■. 

: 'V ^ Meantvhile ^ fqiMniA ^^o^ds, we iRi^lloWr' ' • 

^ ^ ^ Come.^o tins jepiikl|rd: thf bpdy*s plaiPQ4' • > 
*' TJjpoii the pile; lamented f,wherettpoa 
^ This fifter, I was fpeakibx 0^9 all wild^ 

. ' ^ Rgn to the fLkftts 'w^^^ P^'^l of |ier life. 
" iThere! there! ^e- JF^ighteii' f amphilui hetrays 
^< His well diflembled and long hidden love -$ 
^ RuiVJliPf iiAd takes :iher rqnnd Ihe .waitf ^i mA cBib» 
f^Olriny plyconum;!^:W.bat is ;t you fioT ; , 
«« Wli^, why, ep^pavQar io dffftroy yymjje^? ^^ . 
^.Then she in fu(jh a manner,, that you (tjence , 

•• Might eafily perceiye their long long love^ 
» Thr^w herfelf kttck' into his arms, and wept, ' ' ^ 

f«Oli(iiow;&iiuUaki9t! :. /^ -- •^ OotwAelri 
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fi gores, or correfl arrangement of fentences, in 
all thefe parts of oratory the Archbifliop is ex- 
ceedingly deficient. His ftyle is always pure , 
indeed, and perfpicuousi hot carelefg and remirs, 
too often feeble and languid; little beauty in the 
conflruflion of his fentenceB, which are frequently 
foffered to drag unharraonioufly ; feldom any at- 
tempt towards ftrength or foblimity. But, not- 
withftanding thefe defeats, fuch a conftant vein 
of good fenfe and piety runs through his worts ^ 
fuch an earnefl and ferious manner, and fo much 
nfefol inftruflion conveyed in a flyle fo pure, 
natural, and unaffefted , as will juflly recom- 
mend him to high regard , as long as the Englilli 
language remains; not, indeed, as a model of 
the higheft eloquence, but as a fimple and ami- 
able writer, whofe manner is ftrongly expreflive^H 
of great goodnefs and worth, I ohferved before," 
that fimplicity of manner may be conhftent with 
fome degree of negligence in flyle j and it isonlj;^ 
the beauty of that fimplicity which makes the 
negligence of fuch writers feem graceful. But, as 
appears in the Archbifhop^ negligence may fome- 
times be carried fo far as to impair the beauty 
of fimplicity, and make it border on a flat and 
languid .manner. 

Sir WilUam Temple is another remarkable 
Titer in the flyle of fimplicity. In point of 
ornament and correflnefs, he rifes a degree above 
Tillotfon; though, for correflnefs, he is not in 
the higheft rank. All is eafy and flowing in 
himj he is exceedingly harmonious j fmoothneis^ 
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and what may be called amenity , are the dif- 
tinguilhing charaflerft of his manner; relaxing, 
fometimes, as fuch a manner will naturally do, 
into a prolix and remifs ftyle. No writer what* 
ever has ftamped opon his (tyle a more Hvely im- 
preffion of hh own charafter. In reading hit 
^vorks , we Teem engaged in converfation with 
him; we become thorooghly acquainted withhim, 
not merely a^ an author, but as a man; and con- 
trafl a (rtendfiiip for him. He may be clafTed as 
ftandmg in the middle, between a negligent fim- 
plinty, and the higheft degree of ornament, which 
this chara£ler of flyle admits. 

Of the latter of thefe, the higheft, moll correfl 
^nd ornamented degree of the fimple manner , 
Mr, Addifon , is beyond doobt , in the Engfifli 
language, the moft perfefl example: and, there- 
fore, though not without fome faults, he is, on 
the whole, the fdfeft modtl for imitation, and 
the freeft from confiderable defefls, which the 
language affords. Perfpicuous and pure he is 
in the higheft degree; his precifion, indeed, not 
very great; yet nearly as great as the fubjeiiis 
v?hich he treats of require : the conftruflion of 
his fentences cafy, agreeable, and commonly 
very mufical ; carrying a character of fmoothnefs, \ 
more than of ftrength. In figurative language^ ' 
he is rich ; pariicularly , in fimiles and meta- 
phors ; which are fo employed, as to render 
his ftyle fplendid without being gaudy« There 
16 not the leaft afFeftation in his manner j 
we fee no marks of labor ; nothing forced ot 
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conftrained; but great elegance joined with greati 
eafe and fimplicity. He is, in particular^ diftiu'-*! 
guiflied by a charafler of modefty, and of polite-^ 
nefs, vvliich appears in all his writings. No au-f i 
thor has a more popular and infinuating manner; 
and the great regard which he every where Hiows 
for virtue and religion, lecommends him highlyr] 
If he foils in any thing, it is in want offtrength 
and precifion, which renders his niannerj though 
perfeftly fuited to fuch effays as he writes in the 1 
Spectator 5 not altogether a proper model for any 
of the higher and more elaborate kinds of com- ^ 
pofirion. Though the public have ever donemoch 
juftice to his merit^yet the nature of his meri t lias not 
always been feen in its true light: for, though his 
poetry be elegant, he certainly bears a higher rank 1 
among the profe writers, than he is entitled to among 
the poets; and, in profe, his humor is of a mucli 
• higher 5 and more original flrain, than hisphilo-, 
fophy^ The charafter of Sir Roger de Coverley 
difcovers more genius than the critiqae on Milton. 
Such authors as thofej whofe charadlers I havel 
been giving, one never tires of reading. There 
is nothing in their manner that ftrains or fatigues 
our thoughts : we are pleafed ^ without being 
dazzled by their luftre. So powerful is the charm 
offimplicity in an author of real genius, that it 
atones for many defefls , and reconciles us to 
many acarelefs expreHion, Hence, in all the moft 
excellent authors, both in profe and verfe, the 
fimple and. natural manner may be always re- 
marlced; although other beauties being predomi- 
Hantj this forms not their peculiar and ditlinguiiliing 
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cliara£ler. Thus Milmn la fimple in the mtdft . 
of all his grandenr; andDemofthenesinthe midft J j 
of all his vehemence. To grave and folemn 
-writings, fimplicily of manner adds the more 
Tenerable air. Accordingly ^ tliis has often t>een 
remarked as the prevathng chara^Ser throughout 
all thefacred fcripnires: and indeed no other cha-* j| 
rafler of ftyle was fo much fuited to the dignity '/ 
of infpiration. 

Of authors, who, notwithftanding many ex- 
cellencies , have rendered their ftyle much lefs 
beautiful by want of fimplicity, I cannot give 
a more remarkable example than Lord Shaftfbury- 
This is an author on whom I have made obfer- 
vations feveral times before^ and {liall now ta^ 
leave of him, wirh giving his general charaiSer 
under this head. Confiderable merit , donhtlefs, 
lie has. His works might be read with profit for 
the mriral philofophy which they contain, had he 
not filled them with fo many obliqae and invi* 
dious iufmuations againft the Chriftian Keligion; 
thrown out, too, with fo much fpleen andfatire, 
as do no honor to his memory, either as an au- 
thor or a man. His language has many beauties. 
It is firm , and fupported in an uncommon degree! 
it is rich and muficaL No Englilh author, as I 
formerly fliowed^ has attended fo much to the 
regular conflruflion of his fentences, both with 
refpeft to propriety, and with refpeft to cadence* 
All this gives fo much elegance and pomp to h^ 
language , that there is no wonder ft (hoald have 
been fometimes highly admired. It is greatly hurt, 
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however , by perpetaal fliffnefa and affe£ladon* 
This 18 its capiral fault. His iordfliip can exprefs 
nothing with fimpliciry. He feems to have con- 
fidered it as vulgar, and beneath the dignity of 
a man of quality, to fpeak like other men. Hence 
he is ever in bulkins; full of circumlocutions and 
artificial elegance. In every fentence, we fee the. 
marks of labor and art; nothing of that eafe^j 
which expreffes a fentiment coming natural andi 
warm from the heart. Of figures and ornament 
of every kind, he is exceedingly fond j fometimes 
happy in them ; but his fondnefs for them is too 
vifible; and having once laid hold of fome me- 
taphor or allulion that pleafed him , he knows not 
l^w to part with it* What is moft wonderful , 
he was a pro fe fled admirer of fimplicity; is always 
extolling it in the ancients, and cenfuring the 
moderns for the want of it; though he departs 
from tthimfelf as far as any one modern whatever- 
Lord Shattibury pofieffed delicacy and refinement 
of tafte, to a degree that we may call exceflive 
and fickly , but he had little warmth of paflion ; 
few flrong or vigorous feelings: and the coldneft 
of his charafler led him to that artificial and flately 
manner which appears in his writings. He was 
fonder of nothing than of wit and raillery ; but 
he is far from being happy in it. He attempts it 
often, but always awkwardly ; he is flifF, even in 
his pleafantry; and laughs in form, like an author, 
^nd not like a man *. 



IP ^ It may perhaps he not niiworthy of hcln^ mentioned,^ 
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^rom the accoant>which I have given of Lord 
Shaftfbury's manner , it may eafily be imagined , 
that hewotild mtflead many who blindly admired 
him. Nothhig is more dangerous to the tribe ai 
imitators 9 than an author, who, with many im-' 
pofing beauties , has alfo fotne very confiderablif 
blemiihes. This is folly exemplified in Mr. Black* 
well of Abetdeen , the author of the Life of Ho- 
mer, the Letters on Mythology, and the Court 
of Augnftas; a writer of confiderable learning, 
and of ingenuity alfo; but infeAed with an extra* 
vagant love of an artificial ftyle , and of that pa<* 
rade of language which diftinguiflies the Shafrlbu* 
rean manner. 

Having now faid fo much to recommend fim- 
plicity , or the eafy and natural manner of wri • 
ting , and having pointed out the defe^ of \ 
an oppofite manner; in order to prevent miflakes j 
on this fubjeA, it is neceflary for me to obfervey^ / 
that it is very poflible for an author to write ' 
fimply, and yet not beautifully. One may be 
free from affection , and not have merit. The 
beautiful fimplicity fuppofes an author to pc^efs 

that the firft edition of his Inquiry into Virtue was pnblished," 
fnrreptitiously^ t belieTe* in a feparate form, in the year 
1699 i and is fometiraes to be met with) by comparing which, 
with the correfted edition of the (ame treatife , as it now ftands 
among his works, we fee one of the moft curious and ufeful 
examples that I know, of what is called Htfue labors the 
art of polishing language, breaking long Sentences, and 
working up an iihpetf^^A draught into i highly finished per^ 
formance. . 
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real genius; to write with folidity^ pijrity, and 
'livelineft of imagination. In this cafe, the^fim- 
pliciry or nnaffet^ednefs of his manner, is the 
^rownintj ornament; it heightens every other 
beauty; itis the dreffs of nature, without which, all 
leaoties areimperfeiL But if mere unaffeflednefs 
were fuffici-nt to conflitate the beauty of ftyle^ 
weak , triflinjiT ^ and dull writers might often 
lay claim to this beanty* And, accordingly^ we 
frequenrly meet with pretended critics, who extol 
the duUefl writers on account of what they call 
the '' chafle fimpUcity of their manner;" which 
in truth , is no other than the abfence of every 
ornament, through the mere want of genius and 
imdginarion. We muft diflinguifli , therefore, 
between that fimplicity which accompanies true 
genuTs, ;ind which is perfeflly compatible with 
every prop<f ornament of fly le, and that which 
is no other Tha^i a carelefs and flovenly manner. 
llnHeed, the diftin£lion is eafily made from the 
effert produced. The one never fails to intereft 
the reader; the other is infipidand tirefome. 

[ proceed to mention one other manner or 
charatler of ftyle , different from any that I have 
yet fpoken o\; which may be diilinguilhed by 
the name of the vehement. This always implies 
ItrengHi; and is not, by any means , inconfiftent 
with fimplicity: but in its predominant charaifter 
is diftinguifliahle from either the ftrong or the 
limple manner. It has a peculiax ardor; it is a 
glo^vil1g ftyle; the language of a man | whofe 
imagination and pafTions are heated, andftrongly 
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affefled by what he writes ; who h therefore ne- 
gligent of leffer graces , but poors himfelf forth 
with the rapidity and fulnefs of a torrent. It be- 
longs to the higher kinds of oratory; and indeed 
is rather expei^ed from a man who is fpeaking, 
than from one who is writing in his clofet. The 
orations ofDemofthenes fumifli the full and per- 
feil example of this fpecies of ilyle. 

Among Engl ifli writers, theone whohasmoflof 
^ thischarafler, though mixed, indeed, with fevera I 
defefls, is Lord Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke was 
formed by nature to be a fiifiious leader ; the dema- 
gogue of a popular afTembly, Accordingly, theftyle 
that runs through all his political writings, is 
that of one declaiming with heat, rather than 
^^riting with deliberation. He abounds in rhe- 
torical figures; and pours himfelf forth with great 
impetuofity* He is copious to a fault; places the 
fame thought before us in many different views; 
but generally with life and ardor He is bold, 
rather than correfl ; a torrent that flows ftrong, 
but often muddy. His fentences are varied as to 
length and fliortnefs; inclining, however, mod to 
long periods^ fometimes including parenthefes^ 
and frequently crowding and heaping a multitude 
of things upon one another, as naturally happens 
in the warmth of fpeaking. In the choice of his 
H words 5 there is great felicity and predfion. In 
cxafl conftru^Qion of fentences he is much inferior 
to Lord Sliaftfljury J but greatly fuperior to him 
in life and eafe. Upon the whole, his merit, as 
4 writer , would have b«en very confiderable , if 
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his matter had equilled his ftyle. Bat whilft we 
find many things to commend in the latter, in 
the former, as I bfJore remarked, we can hardly 
find any thing to commend. In Iiis reafoiiings, for 
xnoft part, he is flimfy and filTe; in his political 
writings fadious; in what he calls his phtlofophi- 
eal ones, irreligious and fophiftical in the higheft 
degree, 

I iliall infift no longer on the different man- 
ners of writers , or the general charaflers of ftyle. 
Someother, befidesthofe which I have mentioned, 
might be pointed out ; but I am fenfibki that it 
is very difficult to feparate foch general cortide- 
rations of the ftyle of authors from i heir peculiar 
turn of fentimeiit, which it is not my bufmeft^ 
at prefent, to criticize. Com tired writers, for 
inftance, difcover their fpirit fo much in their 
compofition , that it imprints on their ftyle a cha-* 
rader of pertnefs ; though I confefs it is difficolt 
to fay , whether this can be claffed among the 
attributes of ftyle , or rather is to be afcribed 
entirely to the thought. In whatever clafs we 
rank it, all ippearanres of it ought to be avoided 
with care, as a moft difgufting blemini in writing* 
Under thofe general heads, which I have confider- 
ed 5 I have taken an oppormnity of giving the 
charafler of many of the eminent claflics in the 
EngHlh language. 

From what I have faid on this fubjefl, it may 
be niferred , that to determine among all thofe 
different manners of writing, whatisprecifely the 
bell, is neither eafy, nor neccffary. Style is a field 
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that admits of great latitude* Its qualities in dif- 
ferent authors may be very differem; and yet in 
them all beautiful* Room mutt be left here fur 
genius; for that particular determination which 
pvery one receives from nature to one manner 
of expreflion more than another. Some general 
qualities , indeed , there are of luch importance, 
as fliould always, in every kind of comporition 
be kept in view; and fome defeiHs we fliouId 
always ftudy to avoid. An oftentatioiis , a feeble^ 
ahardi, or an oblcure ftyle, for inftance , are 
always faults ; and perfp/cuity flrength, neatnefs, 
and fimphcity , are beauties to be always aimed 
at. But as to the mixture of all , or the degree 
of predominancy of any one of thefe good quali- 
ties, for forming our peculiar diflingDiihmg man- 
ner, no precife rules can he given; nor will I 
venture to point out any one model as ablo- 
lutely perfefl. 

^ It will be more to the purpofe , that I conclude ^ 
thefe diOertations upon ftyle, with a few direc- 
tions concerning the proper method of attaining 
a good flyle in general ; h aving the particular 
character of that flyle to be either formed by 
the liibjeft on which we write, or prompted by 
the bent of genius. 

p The firfl direflion which I give for this 
purpofe , is , to ftudy clear ideas on the fubjeiS 
concerning which we are to write or fpeak. 
This is a diredlion which may at firft appear to 
have fmail relation to ftyle* Its relation to it, 
however ^ i» extremely clofe^ The foundation cf 
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-all good fiyle, is good fenfe aocompanied with 

« Itv^ely imagination. The ftyle and thoughts 

misL writer are (b intimately conne£ied,*that, as 

I have feveral timet hinted , it is frequently hard 

to diftingoifli them« Wherever the impreflions 

4)f things UT^fn onr minds are faint and indiftindi, 

.or perplexed and confoied , our ftyle in treating 

jof fuch thio^ will inlallrbly be fi> too. Whereas 

« what we conceive clearly and feel- fisongly , we 

/will naturally exprejb with cleamefs and widi 

rArength. This^ then, we may be afliired, is a 

.capital rule as to ftyle , to think clofely of the 

ifobjefi^ till we have attained a fullaad diftin^ 

view of the matter which we are to clodie in 

words 9 till we become warm and interefted in 

-it ; then and not till then , fhall we &id expreffion 

Ibegin to flow. Generally fpeaking, thie beft and 

-nioft proper expvefiions, are thofe-'which a clear 

view of tlie fubjeA fuggefts , without, much 

labor or inquiry after them. This is QutnAilian^ 

-obfervation , Lib. viti. a i. ^^ Plerumque optima 

^^ verba rebus coherent , & cemuntur fno lumine. 

~^^ At nos quaerimus illa^ tanquam laV^nt iieqoe 

-f^ fubducant. Ita nunquam putamus v^ba efie 

f^ cicca id de qiio^dicendum eft^^fed ex ajfil locis 

^' petimus & inventis vim afferiimis ¥. *' 



V ^The moft proper words for the moft part ailhers to 

'*< thi^thotights Which are to te exprefTed by them, Wd^may be 

<« dIfcsMeied as by ih^r KNni Ifgbt. But we Imtit after theiii, 

/< as)llf ithey were hidden^ aitl only to i» foundiia^ coroec. 

;f, IfApfifi fsftfad of aopceiv/fgj^ie Fsr<^ ^o4if:i|fiac^tJ|^/ipfUQ% 
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^ In the fecond. place , in order to form a good 
ilyle , the frequent practice , of compofing is 
indifpenfibly n^ceflary. Many ruteg concerning 
Ayle I have delivered; but n^-^u^es will anrwer 
the end without exercife and t^it. At the fame 
•time, it is not every fort of compofing that will 
improve ftyle. ' This is fp .fa^i^f^troni being the 
cafe, that by frequent, careleb, and hafty conor 
}x>fition , we Aall acquire certainly a very ba4 
Ayle; we fliall have more trj^uble .afterwards in 
unlearning /aults, and cocre^ng negligences ^ 
than, if we'ji^d not been accultomed to coca- 
pofition at all In the beginn^. therefore , w^ 
ought to wricieiflpwiyt and o>v^. much care, 
Jbet the. facility and'fpeed of./ ^writing , be the 
fruit of longf^ practice. ^' Moram & folicitnd> 
** = nem > " fay» Quin<^ilian ,«? lyith the greateft 
jeafon , L. x.; c; 3^ ^^ initiis iipperpt N^m primuufL 
^^ hoc conflitoendum ac obtHieodtim^fl, utquam 
^^ optime fcribamus: celeritatem dabit confue- 
.^^ tudo. Paulatim res facilius fe otiendent , yerb^ 
*^ refpondebunt, compofitio profequecur. Con£U 
^^ denique ut in familia ben^ ijuflituta in ofhcip 
^^ erunt. Summa haec eft cei ; <:ito fcribendo 
'^ non ht ut bene fcribatur ; bene fcribendo y fit 
" ut cito *." 

« we go in qi9^.gj^.^bem to feme other quarter, and endeavour 
** t4> give foro« :^^| ther*xprcffions we have found out." 

* ^ I enjofn that futli ju are begimiiiig (he pra^ice of 
^ compufitioiiy write. .slotwly, and with, ittxioiw deliberation. 
^ Their great oli|eft at flrft should be^,» te'wiite as well «r 
« poffiblt, pnftice will enaUe diem to write ^eedlly. 1^ 
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We maft obfenre, however, that there may 
be an extreme , in too great and anxions a care 
iabout words. We mud not retard the courfe 
of thought 9 notr eool the heat of imagination , 
*by paufing too kmg on every word we employ. 
There is, on certain occafions^ a glow of com* 
pofition which flioiild be kept up, if we hope! 
to exprefs oorTelves happily, though at the cx- 
fienfe of all<}whig fome inadvertencies to paft» 
A more fevere cncamination of thefe muft be left 
to be the work df correAion. For , if the 
|yra£iice of compofition be dfefo)^ the laboriooe 
work of correSSng is no left fo; is'indeed abfo- 
'lotely neceflaiy^to onr reaping any behefit firom 
the habit of cothpofition. What ife have written^ 
-ftould be laid by for fome little time, till the 
-ardor of compofitioii be paft , till the fondneft 
for the expreflions we have u(ed be wortji 6ff> 
'and the expreffions themfelves be forgotten ; and 
then reviewing our work with a cool and critical 
eye, as if it were the performance of another ^ 
*we flball difcern many imperfedions which at firit 
efcaped us. Then is the feafon for pruning 
redundancies; for- weighing the arrangement of 

fentenees^ 

* degrees matter will offer itfelf more readily $ words wiU 
f^ be at hand 9 compofition will flow; tltr<ry thing, as in the 
^ arrangement of a well-ordered hmily^ will prefect itfelf 
•^ in its proper place. The fnm of. the whole is this;' by 
^ hafty compofition jy. we shall Jiekrer ..acqojre the art of 
'^ compofing wsU^ hf. writing well, wt^sfull ponie to write 
<»ftt«dily,?? 
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fentences; for attending to the juniSnre and 
connefling particles ; and bringing ftyle into a 
regular, correft, and fapported form. This 
'* lime labor ^'* muft be fubrnitted to by all who 
would communicate their thoughts with proper 
advantage to otheis; and fome pradlice in it will 
foon iliarpeu their eye to the moft necefl'ary 
cbjefts of attention ^ and render it a much more 
€afy and praAicable work than might at firft be 
imagined* 

In the third place , with refped to the afTiftance 
that is to be gained from the writings of others, 
it is obvious, that we ought to render^ourfelves 
well acquainted with the ftyle of the beft authors. 
This is rcquifite, both in order to form a jiift 
tafte in flyle, and to fupply us with a full ftocfc 
of words on every fubjefl* In reading authors > 
with a view to ftyle, attention ihould be given 
to the peculiarities of their different manners; 
and in this, and former le<!^ures, I have endea- 
voured to fuggeft feveral things that may be 
ufeful in this view, I know no exercife that 
will be found more ufeful fur acquiring a proper 
ftyle, than to tranflaie fome pafTage from an 
eminent Englifli author, into our own words. . 
What I mean is^ to take, for iudance, fome 
page of one of Mr, Addifon's Speflators, and 
read it carefully over two or three times, till 
%ve have got a firm hold of the thoughts con- 
tained in it; then to lay afide the book, to 
attempt to write out the paffage from memor^^ 
in the beft way we can j^ and having done fo. 
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n^xt to open the book , and compare what we 
Iteive written , with the ftyle of the author.* 
'Such an exercife will , "by comparifon ^ flio\y us 
^here the defefts' of bur ftyle lie; will lead us 
to' the proper attention for reflifying them ; and 
stmbng the different ^ays in which the feme 
tliought may be exjireffed, will make us perceive 
that which is the mbft beautiful. But, 
-^- In the fourth place, I muft caution, at the 
. fame time , againft a fervile imitation of any one 
author whatever. This is always dangerous. It 
hampers genius ; it is likely to produce a ftifF 
itijanner;^nd thofe vyho are given to clofe imita- 
tion, generally imitate an author's faults as well 
2ft his beauties. No' man will ever become a 
good writer , or . fpeak^r , who has riot fome 
degree of confidence to follow his oivn genius. 
We ought to bewajre, in particular, of adopting 
any author's noted phrafes, or tranfcribing paf- 
fage? froiYV him. Such a habit will prove fatal 
to all genuine compofition. Infinitely better it 
is to have fomething that is our own, though 
of moderate beauty,' than to zffe(\ to fliine in 
borro\ved ornaments, Xvhichwill, atlaft, betray 
the utter poverty of our genius. On thefe heads 
ofcompofing, correcting, reading, and imitating, 
I advife every ftudent of oratory to confult 
What Quinftilian has delivered in the Xth book 
of his Inftitutions, Where he will find a variety 
of excellent obfervations and direflions, that well 
deferve attention. 

*^ In the fifth place, it is an obvious, but 
material rule, with refped to ftyle, that we 
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always ftudy to adapt it to the fubjc6l, and alfo 
to the capacity of our hearers, if we are to fpeak 
in public. Nothing merits the nan>e of eloquent 
or beautiful , which is not fuited to the dccafion j 
and to the perfons to whom it is addrcffed. It 
is to the laft degree awkward and abfurd j to 
attempt a poetical florid ftyle, on occafiom, 
when it ihould be our biifincfs only to argue an4 
reafon ; or to fpeak with elaborate pottip of e^- 
predion, before perfons who comprehend nothing 
of it 9 and who can only Hare at our unfeafoiiabl^ 
magnificence. Thefe are defers not fo much iii 
|>oint ofilyle, as, what i$ much worfe, in* point 
of common fenfe. When we begin to write or 
fpeakj^ we ought previoufly to fix in our minds u 
clear conception of the end to be aimed at; td 
keep this ftcadily in our view , and to fuit our ftyl^ 
to it. If we do not facrifice to this great objeA j 
every ill-timed* ornament that may occur to our 
fancy , we are unpardonable ; and though childil^en 
and fools may admire, men of fenfe will latigh aV 
OS and our ftyle. 
^\^ In the laftplace , I cannot conclude the fotjeiif 
M^ithout this admonition, that, in any cafe ^ find* 
on any pccafioa , . attention to ftyle . muft;,i\pt 
engrofe us foqiuch, as to detrafl from a highf «> 
degree of attention to the thoughts: ^' cu^raim 
-*' verboruto , " fays the great Romarivcmie,' 
** rerum vofo effe folicitudinetp. *'* A dii'eftibh' 
the more lieceffary , that theprefent tafte-bf^tile 

r * « T© your expreflHon be attentive j bnt abQOt your matter 
<* be foUqtoiis^'* 
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tage in writing, feems to lean more to ftyle than 

to thonght. It is much ealier to drels up trivial 

ind common fentiments with fome beauty of 

[exprefTion, than to afford a fund of vigorous, 

lingenious , and ufeful thoughts. The latter, 

}r«qi3ire8 true genius; the former , may be attained 

fby indoftry, with the help of very fuperficial 

parts. Hence, we find fo many writers frivo- 

loufly rich in ftyle , but wretchedly poor in 

fentiment. The public ear is now fo much ac- 

cuftomed to a correfl and ornamented Itylc , that 

no writer can, with fafety, neglefl the ftudy of 

it But he is a contemptible one who does not 

[look to fomething beyond it ; who does not lay 

I the chief ftrefs upon his matter, and employ 

Ifuch ornaments of flyle to recommend it, as are 

Imanly, not foppifii; *' Majore animo," fays the 

writer whom I have fo often quoted , " aggredienda 

I •* efleloquentia ; quae fi toto corpore valet, ungues 

I** polire & capillum componerej non exiftimabit 

** ad ruram fuam pertinere, Ornatus & virilisSc 

*' fortist &fanflusfit; neceffeminatam levitatem, 

[** & fuco ementitum colorem amet j fanguine & 

I** viribu* niteat *. 

' ** A higher fpir*t «uf ht te animate thofe who ftudy eloquence^ 
** They on^ht to confiik the health and founilnefs of the whole 
** body , rather than bend their attention la fnch trifling objcdts 
« as paring the nails , and drefliog the hair. Let ornament 
L** be manly and chafte, without effeminate gaiety, or artiiidal 
•* Golocing j let it ihinc with the jlow of health and Ih-ength." 
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have infifled fblly on the fubjefl of language 
and ttyle, both becaufe it is, in itfelf , of great 
importance, and becaufe it is more capable of 
being afcertained by precife role, than feveral 
other parts of compofuion. A critical analyfis of 
the ftyle of fome good author will tend furthet 
to illoftrate rhe fabjed; as it will fnggeft obfer* 
vations which I have not had occafion to maKd, 
and willfliow , in the moft praflical light, the 
ufe of thofe which I have made. 

Mr. Addifon is the aurhor whom I have 
chofen for this purpofe. The Spectator, of which 
his papers are the chief ornament , is a book 
which is in the hands of every one, and which 
cannot be praifed too highly. The good fenfe, 
and good writing, the nfeful morality, and the 
admirable vein of humor which abound in it, 
render it one of thofe Randard books which have 
done the greateft honor to the Englifh nation. 
I have formerly given the general charafler of 
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Mr. Addifon's ftyle and manner, as natural and 

unaflFefted, eafy and polite, and full of thofe 

graces which a flowery imagination diffufes over 

writing. At the fame time, though one of the 

moll beautiful writers in the language , he is not 

the mod torreiX; a circumftance which renders 

his compofition the more-proper to be the fubjed 

of our prefent criticifm. The free and flowing 

manner of this amiable writer fometimes led him 

into inaccuracies , which the more ftudied circum* 

fpeilion and care of far inferior writers have 

taught them to avoid. Remarking his beauties^ 

tli^r«fpr^,,vvhich I fljall.l\ave frequent occafioid 

to do as I proceed, I mufl: alfo .point out his 

^^gl^S^i^M^ ^"^ ^^^^ Without a free, impartial 

^ifcuflion pf both the. faults and beauties which 

occui: ia.his compofition, it is evident, ' thi^ 

pie©^ of; criticifni^ M/ould be of no fervice: . ?ind, 

from thc^freedom whi<}h ^ ufe in priticizjng Mir. 

Addifipi^'^ ftyle 5 nQpe: can imagine, that I. meaa 

tp. dep^ciate his writings , after haying repeatedly 

declared the high' ppiniojn which I entertain .of 

them. J Tiffi beauties of this>author are fo many, 

a/wd-the vgenwal charaifter of his ftyle is fo elegant 

a^\4.€^tn.fible, ..^l^t.th? minute imperfeiitipns I 

ihall have.occafioii, t;b pqint out,, are biu like 

thpfe (|Mi<ts« in ?t|;ie iun.,'.>>Yhiit;h majr;)Ue. dlfcovered 

by. the afliftanc^ pf airtv but yhich hayea>aefFe6l 

ii^;obfcmfing its luftre^ It is, indeed , niy judg^- 

twpjt , I tb?^^ ,-wMi^ Quio^i}ian applies to . Ciqero , 

*^. Ulg..fe:profecilfe fciat, cui Gicero valde place-, 

^.^^h-jSi^Ji 5^i|b.Juftice;i be applied to Mr, 
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• 
Addiron ; that to be highly pleafed with his, 
manner of writing, is the criterion of onels 
having acquired a good tafte in Englifli ftyle* 
The paper on which we are now to enter ^ is 
N'411. the firft of his celebrated effays, on ,the 
pleafnres of the imagination, in the fixth volume 
of the Speflator. It begins thus: , ,4 

*^ Our figlrt is the moft perfe£l, and xnoft 
^^ delightful pf all our fenfes. " ' , . 

This is an exceilent introduiiory fentence. |t 
^is clear, precife, and limple. The author lays 
down, in a few plain words, the propofitio^ 
which he is going to illuftrate throughout the 
rett of the paragraph. In this manner vve Aoulil 
always fet out. A firft fentence fliould feldom 
be a long, and never an intricate one. . •. 

He might have faid , ** our fight is the moft 
" perfeA, and the moft delightful." — But he 
has judged better , in pntvitting to repeat the 
article, .///e. For the repetition of it is ]iropeF, 
chiefly when we intend to point out the objefl^^ 
of which we fpeak , as. diftinguiilied from , pr 
contrafted with, each other; an* when we want 
that the readers attention ihould reft on that 
difiindion^ f 6r inftance ; had . Mr. Addifon in; 
tended to fay, that our light is at once, th^ 
nxoR. delig/itfulj and the txioh ufefuj ^ of all pur 
fenfes^ the artficle might then have been repeatea 
with propriety , as 2, cleai; and ftrpng d;ftii^ipn 
would have. been, conveyed. But as. .between 
perfc^ and delightful ^ there is lefs cpntraft , thfr^, 
was up. occafipa for fuch repetition^ It woald 
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havfe had no other eiFefl, but to add a word 
tinneceffarily to the fentence. He proceeds: 

** It fills the mind with the largeft variety of 
***, ideas, converfes with its objefls at the greateft 
" diftance. and continues the longed in a6lion^ 
^without being tired or fatiated with its proper 
*^ enjoyments. " 

' 'This fentence deferves attention, as remark- 
' ably harmonious, and well conftruAed. Itpoffeffes, 
itideed , almoft all the properties of a perfefl 
fentence. It is entirely perfpicu ous. It is loaded 
With no fuperfluous or unneceffary words.* Por, 
iire4 orjbiiate'd^^ liowJrdiihe end of the fentence, 
ire not iifed for fynonymous terms. They convey 
diftinfl ideas, and refer to different members of 
tTie period; that this fenfe ** continues the longeft 
*^ in action without being tired , " that is, without 
being fatigued with its aflion ; and alfo , without 
•* being fatiated with its proper enjoyments. ** 
That Quality of a good fentence which I termed 
its unity, is here perfeflly preferved. It is our 
jight of which he fpeaks. This is the obje6! 
carried through the fentence , and prefented td 
iis, in every member of it, by thofe verbs, ^7/^, 
converfes ^ continue^ ^ to each of which , it is clearly 
the nominative, Thofe capital words are difpofea 
pf in the moft proper places; and that uniformity 
is maintained in the conftfuftion of th^ fentence, 
which fuits the. unity oPthe objefl. 

" Obferve too , the mufic of the period ; conlift- 
ing of three members, each of which, agreeably 
tb ariilel formerly mentioned, grows, znd rifdi 
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above the other in foiind , till the fentence is 
conducted , at laft , to one of the inofl melodious 
clofes %vhich our language admits; '* without 
** being tired or fatiated with its proper enjoy- 
*' merits," Enjoyments , is a word of length and 
dignity , exceedingly proper for a clofe which is 
defigned to be a mufical one. The harmony ig 
the more happy , that this dirpofuion of the 
members of the period which fuits the found fo* 
well , is no left juft and proper with refped lo 
tlie fenfe* It follows the order of nature. Firft, 

^ we have the variety of objefls mentioned, which 
light fumiflies to the mind; next, we have the 
aftion of fight on thofe objefls ; and laftly, we 
have time and continoance of its aftion* No 
order could be more natural or happy. 

This fentence has (lill another beauty. It is 
figurative, without being too much fo for the 
fubjefl. A metaphor runs through it. The fenfe 
of fight is, in fome degree, perfonified. We arc 
told of its converfmg with its objeflsj and of its 
not being tired or fatiated with its enjoyments ; all 
which exprefTions are plain allufions to the a<^ions 
and feelings of men. This is that flfght fort of 
perfonification , which , without any appearance 
ofboldnefs, and without elevating the fancy 
much above its ordinary ftate , renders difcourfe 
piflurefque, and leads us to conceive the authors 
Cleaning more diflinftly , by clothing abflrad 

.ideas, in fome degree , with fenfible colors, Mr. 
Addifon abounds with this beauty of flyle beyond 
moft authors 5 and the fentence which Vfe have 
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been confiderhig, is very expreifiveof his manner' 
of writing. There is no blemiih in it whatever, 
nnleis that a ftri£) critic might perhaps obje^, 
that the epithet large, which he ;4>plies to parieiys 
— " the largeft variety of ideas", — is an epithet 
inore commonly applied to. extent than to 
number. It is plain , chat he here employed it 
to avoid the repetition of the word great , which 
/KTCurs immediately afterwards. 

** Thf? fenfe of feeling. can , indeed, give us a 
^ notion otextenfion, fhape, and all other ideas 
•* that enter at the eye» except culors^ but, at 
** the fame time, it is very much flraitened and 
" confined in its operations, to the number, 
*' bnlk , and diftance o^ its particular obje^. " 

This fenrence is by no mc^ans fo happy as the 
former. It isi indeed, neither clear nor elegant-, 
Extenfion andJJiape can , with no propriety , be 
called /flfefl^ ; they are properties of matter. Neither 
is it accurate , «ven according to Mr.. Locke's 
philofophy (with which our author feems here 
to have puzzled himferf), to (peak of any fenfi^ 
giving us a notion of ideas; pur fenfes give us th^ 
idf as tbemf«lyes. The meaning would have, bepn 
much more qlear, if the author had expreffed him- 
felf thus;.?' The fenfe of feeling can, indeed, give 
V us the jdeft. of extenfion, figure, and alLth^ 
•' other properties of matter which are perceived 
** by.die eyjB, ^x^ept colors.** ; 
.. The {after part of tbe fenten^ce is ftiU more 
^tnbarrajEfed* For, what meaning .can we. mafcc 
of the fenfe^ of; feelmg;, being *t^onfined , in its 
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** operations, to the number, bulk, and diftance, 
" of its particular objects ?" Surely, every fenfeU 
coniBned, as much as the fenfe of feeling, to th^ 
number^ bulky and diftance of its own obja6tg. 
Sight and . feeling are , in this refpeii perfeilly 
on a level ; neither of them can extend beyond 
their own obje<Sis. ; The turn of expreflion is fo 
inaccurate here, that on^ would be apt to fufpe£i 
two words to have been pmitteid in the printings 
which were originally in Mr., Addifons manu* 
fcript; becaufe ^e infertion would rendjerthe 
fenfe much more intelligible and clear. Thefe 
two words are, '* with regard: — It is, very 
** much ftraitened, and confined, in its operations, 
**. with regard to the number, bulk, and diftance 
*^ of its particular objefls. " The meaning then . 
would be , that feeling is more limited than fight 
in this refped ; thu it Js confined to a narrower 
circle J to a fmajler number of objefls. 

The epithet particular , .applied to objeSls^ in 
the conclufion of the-fcntence, is redundant, and 
conveys no meaning . whatever. Mr. Addifon 
(eems tp l^aye ufed it in place of peculiar , as 
indeed 1^ .does often in other paffages of his 
writings. Butparticular zrxdi peculiar^ though they 
are too often confounded^ are words of different 
inoport £eoib eachj ^her. Particular ftands pppofed 
to general ;i pecuflfar ^^:9^ds oppof(?d,. to what: ia 
po^€|fled]Q common vffith fathers. Particular ex]>reRe& 
iy)iaAm>the;lqgica}.ftyie is>.calledj[/?€c/ef; peculiar.^ 
whaf M^c^^l^d dijffereriti^'--^ Its ^p^c,iflifir.,obJe£is> 
would have fignificd in this. place ^ the objefls 
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of the fenfe of feeling, as diftitignifbed from the 
objefb of arty other fenfe ; and woald have had 
more meaning than its particular objects. Thbugh^ 
in truth, neither the one nor the other epithet 
^as requifite. It was fuf&cient to have faidfimplyi 
its objects. 

** Onr fight feems defigned to fupply all thefc 
^^ defeats , and may be confidered as a more 
•' delicate and diffiifive kind of touch, that 
** fpreads itfelf over an infinite multitude of 
^* bodies , comprehends the largeft figures , and 
" brings into our reach fome of the' moft remote 
** parts of the liniverfe." 

Here again, the author's ftyle returns upoii 
us in all its beauty. This is a fentence diftiniti 
\^ graceful , well arranged , and highly mufical. In 
the latter part of it, it is conftrufted with three 
members, which are formed much in the feme 
manner with thofe of the fecond fentence, on 
which I bellowed fo much praife. The con- 
ftruftiqn is fo fimilar, that if it had followed 
immediately after it, we fliould have beenfenfible 
of a faulty monotony. But the interpofition of 
another fentence between them, prevents this 
effea 

" It is this fenfe which fumifhestheimagmation 
^^ with its ideas ; fo that by the pleaftures of the 
" imagination or fancy (which I (hall life prd- 
*' mifcuoufly), I here mean fuch as arife firmn 
** vifible objefls, either when we have dl^ 
^* a^ually in our view j or when we call up theiif 
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<< ideasjnto our mbids by paintings , flatues , de- 
" fcriptions, or any the like occafion." 

In place of, it is this fenfe which Jurnijhes — the 
anther nitght have faid more fliortly , this fenfe 
furnifhes. But the mode of expreflion which he 
V has ufed, is here more proper. This fort of full 
and ample aflertion , it is this which ^ is (it to bo 
v&A when a propofition of importance is laid 
down 9 to which we feek to call the reader's 
attention. It is like pointing with the hand at 
the objeA of which we fpeak. The par^th^fis in 
the middle of the fentence , which I fhall ufe 
promifcuou/lyj is not clear. He ought to have (aid, 
terms which I fhall ufe promifcuoufly ; as the verb. 
ufe relates not to the pleafures of the imagina* 
tron , but to the terms of fancy and imagination, 
whidi he was to employ as fynonymous. Any the 
Uke occafion — ^ to call a painting or a flatue an, 
occafion is not a happy expreflion , nor is it very 
proper to fpeak oi calling up ideas by occajions. The 
common phrafe, any fuch means ^ would have been 
more natural. 

" We capnot indeed have a fingle image }n- 
** the fancy, that did not make its firft entrance 
"• through the fight ; but we have the power 
** of retaining, altering, and compounding thofe 
** images which we have once received , into all 
^* the varieties of pidure and vifion that are moft 
" agreeable to the imagination ; for by this fa* 
" culty, a man in a dungeon is capable of enter- 
^^ taining himfelf with fcenes and landfcapesmor^ 
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^ beautiful than any that can 'be found in th(gf 
** whole compafs of nature. 

It may be of ufe to remark"that in one mem- 
ber of this fentence there is an inaccuracy in 
fynrax. It is very proper to {dy/ altering ami ^ 
compounding thofe^ images which we have once re^ 
teivedy into all varieties ofpiHure andvijion. But 
we can with no propriety id^y:, retaining them intd 
all the varieties; and yet, 'according to the n>annei» 
in which the words are ranged, this conftm^ion is 
unavoidable. For retaining^ altering jSind compounds 
f/zgy are participles, each of which equally refensr 
to , and governs the fubfequent noun, tbo/h^ 
images; and that noun again is neceflarily conne£k 
cd with' the following prepofition into. This if1[-» 
fiance IboMrs the importance of carefully atten<ti 
ing to the rules of grammar and fyntax ; whenr 
fo pure a writer as Mr, Addifon could , through^ 
inadvertence , be guilty of fuch an error. The 
conftrudiion might eafily have been reiiified , hyj 
disjoining the participle retaining from the othe*'* 
two participles in this way : " We have the power* 
*^ .of retaining thefe images which we have once 
** received ; and of altering and compotiridin^ 
" them into all the varieties pfpidure and vifion y^ 
or better perhaps thus : ^ We liave the power* 
** of retaining , altering, and compounding thofe* 
*^ images which we have once received ; and of 
*' forming them into all the varieties of pi6lur6' 
•' and vifion. " — The latter part of the fentence is 
clear and elegant* 
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" TherearefeWivords m theEnglifljlaiigiTiage, 
^ ^hfch are employed in ^more loofe andun-* 
^ circumfcribed fenfe than thofe-of the fancy and 
^* the imagination. "- - • ' 

There ari few words — which - are employtd: — • 
It had been better, ifonirauthtrr hei*e' hafd f^idf 
more limply — Few words in the EfigUjk Idn^thge 
are emphyed. Mr.' ' Addifon , whofe' ftyle 'is of. 
the free and full, rather than the nervous: kind, 
deals , on all occalions , in this extended fort of 
phrafeology. But it is proper only when fome 
aflertioh of confeqiieiice is advanced, and which 
can bear an emphafis ; fuch as. that in the firft 
\J fentence of the former paragraph. On other oc- 
cafions, thefe little words it is, and there are^ 
ought to be avoided as redundant and efifee^ 
bling — thofe of the fancy and the imagination^ The 
article ought to have been omitted here. As he 
does not mean the powers of the fancy and the 
imagination^ but the words only, the yticle cer- 
tainly had no proper place; neither, indeed, was 
there any occafion for other two words , thofe of 
Better, if the fentence had run thqs : '^ Few 
^ words in the Englifli language are employed in 
** a more loofe and nncircumfcribed fenfe, than 
** fancy and imagination." 

" I therefore thought it neceflary to fix and 
** determine the notion of thefe two words , as I 
** intend to make ufe of them in the thread of 
^* my following fpeculations, that the reader may 
** conceive rightly wjiat is the fubje£t which I pro- 
** ceedupon. 
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Though yZx and determine may appear fynony- 
tnous words, yet a difference between them may 
be remarked , and tliey may be viewed ^ as ap- 
plied here, with peculiar delicacy. The author 
bad juft faid, that the words of which he is 
fpeaking were loofe anduncircumfcribed. /)x relates 
tQ. the firft of thefe , deiennifw to the laft. We 
Jjjp what is loofe; that is, we confine the word 
to its proper place ^ tliat it may not flu^uate in 
^pur ipiagination 5 and pafs from one idea to ano- 
ther ; and xvederermine what is uncircumfcribed^ that 
is, we afcertain its termini or limits, we draw 
the circle round it, that we may fee its boun- 
daries. For we cannot conceive the meaning of 
a word, nor indeed of any other thing clearly, 
till we fee its limits, and Jinow how far it extends, 
Thefe two vvords , therefore , have grace and 
beauty as they are here applied ; though a writer > 
more frugal of words than Mr. Addifon, would 
have preferred the lingle word afcertain , which 
conveys, without any metaphor, the import of 
them both. 

The notion of thefe words is fomewhat of a 
harfli phrafe, at leaft not fo comnionly ufed , as 
the meaning of thefe words — as J intend to make 
life of them in the thread of my fpeculalions ; this is 
plainly faulty. A fort of metaphor is improperly 
mixed with words in the literal fenfe. He might 
very well have faid, as I intend to make i/fe of 
them in my following fpecuialions.-^This was plain 
language; but if he chofe to borrow an allufion 
fjrom thready that allufion ought to have been 

fupported ^ 
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fupported ; for there is no confiftenjcy in making 
ufe of them in the thread of fpeculatioffs /, and 9 
indeed , in exprefling any thing fo fimple and 
familiar as this is ^ plain language is ^always to ^ 
be preferred to metaphorical — thefubje£l which 
I proceed upon^ is an ungraceful clofe of a fentencej 
"-xj^tter, thefubj€6l upon which I proceed. 

*' I muft therefore defire him. to remember, 
" that by the pleafures of the imagination , I 
" mean only fuch pleafures as arife originally 
" from fight , and that 1 divide thefe pleafures 
** into two kinds." 

As the laft fentence began with — / therefore^ 
thought it neofffary to fix^ it is carelefs to begin 
this fentence in a manner fo very fimilar , / mufi 
therefore defire him to remember; efpecially, as 
the fmali variation of ufmg, on this account ^ or^ 
for this reafoit^in place of therefore ^ would have 
amended the ftyle. — When he fays — I mean 
only fuch pleafures — * it may be remarked, that 
the adverb only is not in its proper place. It 
is not intended here to qualify the verb mean^ 
but fuch pleafures ; and therefore fliftuld have 
been placed in as clofe connexion as poflible 
with the Word which it limits or qualifies* The 
Ityle, 'becomes more clear and neat , when the 
words are axianged thus: ** by the pleafures of 
5*; the imagination, I mean fuch pleafures only 
" as arife from fight. " 

>.* My defign being, firft of all, to difcourfe 
*' of thofe primary pleafures of the imagination , 
ff which • entirely, proceed from fuch objedls aa 
£« on R% n^ i 
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" are before our eyes; and, in the next place, 
*' to fpeak of thofe fecundary pleafiires of the 
*^ imagination j which flow from the ideas of 
** vifibleobjefls, when the objefls arenot adually 
" before the eye , bat are called up info our 
*' memories , or fi>rmed into agreeable vifions of 
** things, that are either abfent or fiflitious " 

It is a great rule in laying down the divifiou , 
of a fubjeft , to fliidy neainefs and brevity 
much aj pofiible. The divifions are then more 
diftinflly apprehended, and more eafily remem-j 
bered. This fentence is not perfeflly happy ia 
that refpe^fl. It is fomewhat clogged by a tediouaJ 
phrafeology, " My defign beingi firfl of all ta I 
*' difcourfc — in the next place to fpeak of — 
*' fuch objefls as are before our eyes — things] 
*' that are either abfent or fii^itious." Several words 
might have been fpared here 5 and the flyle made 
more neat and compaft. 

** The pleafures of the imagination , taken in 
** their full extent, are not fo grofs as thofe of 
** fenfe ^ nor fo refined as thofe of the under- 
« ftanding. " 

This fentence is diftin^ and elegant. 
*' Thelaft are indeed more preferable, becaufe 
•* they are founded on fome new knowledge or 
** improvement in the mind of man: Yet it raufl 
" be confelTed, that thofe of the imagination are 
^ as great and as tranfporling as the other/' 

In the beginning ot this fentence, the phrafe, 
more preferable J is fuch a plain inaccuracy, that 
one wenders how Mr. Addifoii Ihould have fallen 
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into it; feeing preferable of itfelf, exprelfes the 
comparative degree , ' and is the fame with more 
eligible, or more excellent. 

I muft obferve farther, that the proportion 
contained in the laft member of this fentence, is 
neither clear nor neatly expreffed — it muft he 
confejfed^ that thofe of the imagination are as great ^ 
and as tranfporting as the other. •**- In the former 
fentence , he had compared 'three things together; 
the pleafures of the imagination , thofe of fenfe , 
and thofe of the underftanding. In th)B beginning 
of this fentence , he had called the pleafures of the 
underftanding the laft ' and he ends the fentence, 
V^ith obferving, that thofe of the imagination are 
as great and tranfporting as the other. Now, befides 
that the other makes not a proper contraft with 
the laft^ he leaves it ambiguous, whether, by 
the other ^ he meant the pleafures of the under- 
ftanding , or the pleafures of fenfe; for it may 
refer to cither by the conftruAion ; though, 
undoubtedly, he intended that it fhould refer 
to the pleafures of the underftanding only. The 
propofition, reduced to perfpicuous language, runs 
thus: "Yet- it muft be confeffed, that the plea- 
'^ fores of the imagination, when compared with 
^' thofe of the underftanding , are no lefs great 
♦•and tranfporting.'* 

" A beautiful profpeA delights the foul a$i 
*• much as a demonftration ; and a defcripdon 
^^ in Hoiftier has charmed more readers than a 
*' chapter in Ariftotle." 
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This is a good illuftration of what he had 
been afferting, and is expr^ffed with that happy 
and elegant turn , for which our author is very 
remarkable. 

*' Befides y the plearures of the imagination 
** have this advantage above thofe of the under- 
** (landing, that they are more obvious, and. 
•* more eafy to be acquired. 

This is alfo an unexceptionable fentence. 

'' It is but opening the eye, and the fcene 
<* enters." 

This fentence is lively and pifiurefque. By 
the gaiety and brifknefs which it gives the ftylcj 
it (hows the advantage qf intermixing fuch ajQiort 
fentence as this amidft a run of longer ones, 
which never fails to have a happy effefl. I mull 
remark, however, a fmall inaccuracy. A fcene 
cannot be faid to enter; an aStor chiters; but a 
fcene appears , or prefents itfelf. 

** The colors paint themfelves on the fancy/ 
** with very little attention of thought or appli- 
•* cation of mind in the beholder. " 

This is Hill beautiful illuftration; carried on 
with that agreeable flowerinefs of fancy and ilyle, 
which is fo well fuited to thofe pleafures of the 
imagination, of which the author is treating. 

" We are flruck , we know not how , with 
^ the fymmetry of any thing we fee, and im- 
^ mediately affent to. the beauty of an obje£l, 
•* without inquiring into the particular caufes 
^< and occafions of it. . 
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There is a falling off here from the elegance 
of the former fentences. We ajfcnt to the truth 
of a propofition ; but cannot fo well be faid to 
ajfent to the beauty of an object. Acknowledge would 
have expreffed the fenfe with more propriety. 
The clofe of the fentence too is heavy and un- 
graceful — the particular caufes and occafions of it , 
-^ both particular^ and occafions , are words quite 
fuperfiuous ; and the pronoun it is in fome 
zneafure ambiguous , whether it refers to beauty 
or to obje<S. It would have been fome amend- 
ment to the ftyle to have run thus : " we imme- 
^' diately acknowledge the beauty of an objeft^ 
*' without inquiring into the caufe of that 
*' beauty." 

^' A man of a polite imagination is let into a 
*^ great many pleafures , that the vulgar are not 
*' capable of receiving. " 

Polite is a term more commonly applied tQ 
manner or behaviour , than to the mind or 
imagination. There is nothing farther to be ob- 
ferved on this fentence , unlefs the ufe of that for 
a relative pronoun , inftead of which ; an ufago 
which is too frequent with Mr. Addifon. Which 
is a much more definite word than thatj being 
never employed in any other way than as a rela- 
tive; whereas that is a word of many fenfes; 
fometimes a demonftrative pronoun , often a con- 
jnn£iion. In fome cafes we are indeed obliged to 
ufe that for a relative, in order to avoid the 
ungraceful repetition of which in the lame fer 
tence. But when we are laid undei: no n^ceility 
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of this kind, which is always the preferable word , 
and certainly was fo in this fentence — pleafures 
which the vulgar are not capable of receivings is 
much better than pleafures that the vulgar^ drc. 

" He can converfe with a pi<9ure, and find 
** an agreeable companion in a ftatue. He meets 
^' with a fecret refrefliment in a defcription; and^ 
** often feels a greater fatisfaAion in the profpeA 
** of fields and meadows, than another does in 
" the poffeffion. It gives him , indeed , a kind 
** of property in every thing he fees; and makes 
** the moft rude uncultivated parts of nature ad- 
** minifter to his pleafures: fo that he looks upon 
**'the world, as it were, in^nother light , and 
*' difcovers in it a multitude of charms that con- 
**.cealthemfelves from the generality of mankind." 
All this is very beautiful. The illufiration is 

. happy ; and the ftyle' runs with the greateft eafe 
and harmony. We fee no labor, no ftiffnefs, or 
afFeflation ; but an author writing from the native 
flow of a gay and pleafing imagination. This 
predominant character of Mr. Addifon's manner, 
far more than compenfates all thofe little n^li- 
gences which we are now remarking. Two of 

' thefe occur in this paragraph. The firft , in the 
fentence which begins with , it gives him indeed a 
hind of property — to this it , there is no proper 
antecedent in the whole paragraph. In order to 
gather the meaning, we muft look back as far 
as to the third fentence before , the firft of the 
paragraph, which begins witb> a man of a polity 
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imagination. This phrafe j polite imagination , is 
the only antecedent to which this it can refer ; 
and even that is an improper antecedent, as it 
Hands in the genitive cafe , as the qualification 
only of a man. 

The other inftance of negligence, is towards 
the end of the paragraph — fo that he looks upon 
the worlds as it were , in another light. — r By another 
light, Mr. Addifon means, a light different from 
that in which other men view the world. But 
though this expreflion clearly conveyed this 
meaning to himfelf when writing , it conveys it 
very indiftinftly to others; and is an inftance of 
that fort of inaccuracy, into which, in the 
warmth of compofition , every writer of a lively 
imagination is apt to fall ; and which ^an only 
be remedied by a cool, fubfequent review.— 
As it were — is upon moft occa^fions no more 
than an ungraceful palliative , and here there was 
not the leaft occafion for it , as he was not about 
to fay any thing which required a foftening of 
this kind. To fay the truth , this laft fentence , 
fo that he looks upon the worlds and what follows, 
had better been wanting altogether. It is no more 
than an unneceffary recapitulation of what had 
gone tefore; a feeble adjedion to the lively pic- 
ture he had given of the pleafurcs of the imagi-. 
nation. The paragraph would have ended with 
more fpirit at the words immediately preceding; 
the uncultivated parts of nature adminijlef to his 
pleafures. 
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** There are indeeS, but very few who know 
•* how to be idle and innocent, or have arelifliof 
** any pleafiires that are not criminal ; every di- 
** verlion they take, is at the expenfe of fome 
*' one virtue or another, and their very firftftep 
^* out of bufinefs is into vice or folly. 
* Nothing can be more elegant, or more .finely 
turned, than this fentence. It is neat, clear, and 
mufical. We could hardly alter one word, or 
diftirrange one member, without fpoijing it. Few 
fentences are to be found more finilhed , or more 
happy. 

" A man (hould endeavour, therefore, to make 
** the fphere of his innocent pleafures as wide as 
** poffible, that he may retire into them with 
^^ fafety ^ and find in them , fuch a fatisfa£]ion as 
*' a wife man would not blulli to take. 

This alfo is a good fentence, and gives occa* 
fion to no material remark. 

^' Of this nature are thofe of the imagination, 
** which do not require fuch a bent of thought as 
^^ is necefTary to our more ferious employments, 
** nor, at the fame time, fuffer the mind to link 
** into that indolence and remiffnefs , which are 
** apt to accompany our more fenfual delights ; 
" but like a gentle exercife to the faculties, 
^' avyaken them from floth and idlenefs without 
*^ putting them upon anyjabor or difficulty. 

The beginning of this fentence is not correft , 
and affords an inftance of a period too loofely 
connefted with the preceding one. Of this nature^ 
fays he, are thofe of the imagination. Wc might 
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a(k of what nature; For it had not been thefcopa 
of the preceding fentence to defcribe the nature 
of any let of pleafures. He had faid , that it was 
every man's d u ty to make the fphere of his innocent 
pleafures as wide as ptjffible , in order that.within 
that fphere, he might find a fafe retreat. ^ and a 
laudable fatisfafiion. The tranfition is loofely 
made, by beginning the next fentence with faying, 
of this nature are thofe df the imagination. It 
had been better, if, keeping in View the governing 
objefl of the preceding fentence, he had faid, 
*' this advantage we gain," or, " this fatisfac- 
^' tion we enjoy, by means of the pleafures of 
*' imagination. The reft of the fi^tence is abun- 
^' dantly corredl. 

" We might here add , that the pleafures of 
*' the fancy are more conducive to health than 
^' thofe of the underftanding , which are work- 
** ed out by dint of thinking , and attended with 
*' too violent a labor of ^ the brain. 

On this fentence, nothing occurs defervingof 
remark , except that worked out by dint of think- 
ings is a phrafe which borders too much on 
vulgar and colloquial language , to be proper for 
being employed in a polilhed compofition. 

" Delightful fcenes, whether in nature, paint- 
^* ing, or poetry, have a kindly influence on the 
** body , as well as the mind, and not only ferve 
^' to clear and brighten the imagination , but are 
^* able to difperfe grief and melancholy , and to 
^^ fet the animal fpirits in pleafmg and agreeable 
** motions. For this reafon Sir Francis Bacon , 
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** in his Effay upon Health , has not thought it 
** improper to prefcribe to his reader a poem, 
** or aprofpefl, where he particularly difltiades 
•* him from knotty and fubtile difquifitions and 
^' advifes him to purfue ftudies that hit the mind 
" withfplendid and illuftrious objeib, as hifto- 
^' ries , fables , and contemplations of nature. 

In the latter of thefe two fentences, a member 
of the period is altogether out of its place; which 
gives the whole fentence a harih and disjointed 
caft , and ferves to illuftrate the rules! formerly 
gave concerning arrangement. The wrong-placed 
member which I point at, is this ; whhre he par-^ 
iicularly dijfuades him from knotty and fubtile dif^ 
quifitions ; — thefe words (hould , undoubtedly, 
have been placed not where theyftand, but thus: 
Sir Francis Bacon , in his Effay upon Health , 
where he particularly diffuades the reader from 
knotty and fubtile fpeculations , has not thought 
it improper to prefcribe tq him^ &c. This arrange- 
ment reduces every thing into its proper order. 

** I have, in this paper, by way of introduflion^ 
** fettled the notion of thofe pleafures of the 
*' imagination, which are the fubjefl of my 
•* prefent undertaking, and endeavoured, by 
** feveral confiderations , to recommend to my 
** readers the purfuit of thofe pleafures; I fhall, in 
^ my next paper examine the feveral fources from 
^* whence thefe pleafures are derived. 

Thefe two concluding fentences afford ex- 
amples of the proper collocation of circumftances 
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in a period. ^ I formerly fliowed , that it is often 
a matter of difficulty to difpofe of them in fuch 
a manner, as that they (hall not embarrafs the 
principal fnbje£l of the fentence. In the fentences 
before us, feveral of thefe incidental circumftances 
neceifarily come in — by way of introdu£lion -— 
by feveral confiderations — in this paper — in the 
next paper. All which are , with great propriety, 
managed by our author. It will be found , upon 
trial, that there wefe no other parts of the fen- 
tence, in which they could have been placed to 
equal advantage. Had he faid, for inftance, 
*^ I have fettled the notion, (rather, the meaning) — 
** of thofe pleafures of the imagination, which are 
' " the fubjefl of my prefent undertaking, by way 
^^ of introdu6iion, in this paper, and endeavoured 
" to recommend the purfuit of thofe pleafures to 
** my readers by feverarconfiderations," we muft 
be fenfible, that the feiltence, thus clogged with 
circumftances in the wrong place , would neither 
have been fo neat nor fo clear, as it is by th« 
prefent conliruAion. 



LECTURE XXI. 



Critical Examination of the Style i/h ^* 413. o/* 
the Spe£iaton 



H E obfervations which have occurred in re- 
Viewing that paper of Mr. Addifon's, which was 
the fubje6l of the laft lefture, fufficiently fhow, 
that in the writings of an author of the moft 
happy genius , and diltinguiihed talents ^ inac- 
curacies may fometimes be found. Though fuch 
inaccuracies may be overbalanced by fo many 
beauties , as render flyie highly pleating and 
agreeable upon the whole , yet it muft be dtfir- 
able to every writer to avoid , as fer as he can , 
inaccuracy of any kind. As the fubj eft therefore is 
of importance, I have thought it might be ufeful 
to carry on this criticifm throughout two or three 
fubfequent papers of the Speflator. At the fame 
time I muft intimate , that the leftures on thefe 
papers are folely intended for fuch as are apply- 
ing themfelves to the ftudy of Englifli ftyle. I 
pretend not to give inftruftion to thofe who are 
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already well acquainted with the powers of lan« 
guage. Ta them my remarks may prove unedi- 
fying; to Tome they may feem tedious and mi- 
nute: but to fuch as have not yet made all ther 
proficiency which they defire in elegance of ftyle; 
itri^i attention to the compoiition and ftru^ure 
of fentences cannot fail to prove of confiderable 
benefit : and though my remarks on Mr. Addilpn 
fliould , in any inftance, be thought ill-founded, 
they will , at leaft , ferve the purpofe of leading 
them into the train of making proper remarks 
for themfelves *• I proceed, therefore, to the 
examination of the fubfequent paper N^ 41^. 

" I fliall firft confider thofe pleafures of the- 
*' imagination , which arife from the a£iual view 
^* and furvey of outward obje6is: and thefe, I 



* If there be readers who think any farther apology 
requifite for my adventuring to criticize the fentences of fo eniment 
an author as Mr. Addifon, I muft take notice, that I was 
naturally led to it by the circumftances of that part of the 
kingdom where thefe leftures were read 4 where the ordinary 
fpoken language often differs much from what is ufed by good 
English authors. Hence it occurred to me, as a proper method 
of corre£bing any peculiarities of dialed, to dired (Indents of 
eloquence, to analyze and examine, with particular attention, 
the ftrufture of Mr. Addifon's fentences. Thofe papers of the 
Spedator, which are the fubjeft of the following ledures, 
were accordingly ^\ven out in exercife to ftudents, to be thus 
examined and analyzed ; and feveral of the obfervations which 
follow, both on the beauties and blemishes of this author, were 
fuggefted, by the obfervations given to me in confeqiience of 
the exercife prefcribed. 
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*^ think, all proceed from the figfit of what is 
** great , uncommon , or beautiful. " ^ 

This fentence gives occafion for no material 
remark.. It is iimple and diftinft. The two words 
which he here ufes , piew ^nd furvey , are not al- 
tsogether fynonymous , as the former may be fup- 
pofed to import mere infpefiion ; the latter more 
deliberate examination. Yet they lie fo near to 
one another in meaning ) that, in the prefent cafe, 
any one of them, perhaps, would \ have been 
fufficient. The epithet a6lual^ is introduced, ia 
order to mark more flrongly the diftinilion be- 
tween what our author calls the primary pleafures 
tof imagination, which arife from immediate view, 
and the fecondary , which arife from remembrance 
or defcription. 

"There may, indeed, be fomething fo ter- 
*• rible or ofFenfive , that the horror , or loath- 
** fomenefs of an obje£i, may overbear the plea- 
•*fure which refults from its novelty, greatnefs, 
*• or beauty; but ftill there will be fuch a mix- 
" ture of delight in the very difguft it gives us, 
"as any of thefe three qualifications are moft 
*' confpicuous jmd prevailing." 

This fentence muft be acknowledged to be 
an unfortunate one. The fenfe is obfcure and 
embafralTed, and the expreflion loofe and irre- 
gular. The beginning of it is perplexed by 
the wrong pofition of the words fomething and 
object. The natural arrangement would have 
been, " there may , indeed, be fomething in an 
" objeil fo terrible or ofFenfive, that the horror 
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** orloathfomencfs^of it may overbear. " — Thefe 
two epithets, horror tat. loathfomtntjs ^ are awk« 
wardly joined together. Loathfomenefsxsj indeed, 
a quality which may be afcribed to an objeA; 
but horror h not; it is a feeling excited in the 
mind. The langtmge would have been much 
more corred, had otir author faid, ^' there may^ 
** indeed, be fomething .in an objed fo terrible 
*' or oifenfive, that the horror or difguft which 
•' it excites may overbear. " — The firft t\vo 
epithets, terrible or offenjive^ would then haye 
exprefled the qualities of an obje£l; «>-* the latter, 
horror or difgujl^ the correfponding fentintents 
^hich thefe qualities produce in us. Loathjomenefu 
was the mod unhappy ^ord he could have cho^ 
fen: iot to be loath fome^ is to be odious , and 
feems totally to exclude any mixture of delight y 
which he afterwards fuppofes may be found in 
the obje£l. 

In the latter part of the fentence there are fe» . 
veral"^ inaccuracies. When he fays ; " there will 
•* be fuch a mixture of delight in the vfery dif- 
*^ gnft it gives'US)| as any of thefe three qualiti" 
** cations are moft confpicuous. " The conftruc- 
tion is defedive, and feems hardly grammatical. 
He meant afliiredly to fay , *^ fuch a mixture of 
\^ delight as is proportioned to the degree in 
*' which any of thefe three qualifications are moft 
V confpicuous. " —We know, that there may 
be a mixture of pleafant and of difagreeable feel- 
ings excited by the fame objeft , yet it appears 
inaccurate to £iy y that there is any *^ delight in 
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*' the very difgufl. " — ^ The plural verb are y is 
ittiprop€!rly joined to *' any of thefe three qualifi- 
'' cations; ** for zs any i^ here ufed diftributively, 
and means ^* any one of thefe three qualifications." 
the correfjionding verb-ought to have been fin- 
guJar. The order in which^he two laft words 
are placed , fliopld have been Teverfed , and made 
to ftand , " prevailing and confpicuous. '* They are 
confpicuous, becaufe they prevail. 

'^ By greatnefs , I do hot only mean thet bulk 
*' of any Angle objefl , but the largenefi of a' 
*' whole view, confidered as one entire pitce.", . 

In a former lecture, when treating of the 
ftruflure of fentences, I quoted this fentence.iis 
an infianoe of the carelefe manner in which ad- 
verbs are fometimes interjected in the mirift of ?a 
period. Onfyy as it is here placed, appears to be 
a limitation \of the following verb, mean. The 
queftion might be put , what more does he than 
only mean ? as the author, . undoubtedly^ . intend- 
ed it to refer to the " bulk of a fmgle objifl," 
it wduld have been placed , with more propriety^ 
after thefe words: — " I do not mean the;bialk 
" of any tingle objeiS only, but the largenei&:)of 
"a whole view." — • As the following phrafe; 
confidered as one entire piece ^ feems to be 
fomewhat deficient , both in dignity and propriety^ 
perhap^s this adjeflion might have been altogether 
omitted, -and the fentence have clofed with 
fully as much advantage at the word view. . . • » 

" Such are the profpe<Ss of an open champaign 
"country, a vaft unqultitated defert, of huge 

" heaps 
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^* heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipi- 
'*' ces , or a wide expanfe of waters, where we 
** are not ftrnck with the novelty, or beauty of 
** the fight, but with that rude kind of magni^ 
*• ficence which appears in many of thefe ftupen- 
** dous works of nature. " • 

This fentence, in the main, is beautiful. The 
objeAs prefented are all of them noble , fele£led 
with judgment, arranged with propriety, and 
accompanied with proper epithets. We muft , 
however, obferve, that the fentence is too loofe- 
ly, and not very grammatically, connected with 
the preceding one. He fays, — " fuch are the 
" profpeih;" — fuch^ fignifies, of that nature or 
quality; which neceffarily prefuppofes feme ad- 
jeflivc, or word defcriptive of a quality going 
before, to which it. refers. But, in the forego- 
ing- fentence, there is no fuch adjeftive. He had 
fpok,en of greatnefs An the abftraft only 5 and, 
therefoTe^fuch has no diftinft antecedent to which 
we can refer it. The fentence would have been 
introduced with more grammatical propriety, by 
faying, " To this clafs belong," or, ^' under this 
** head are ranged the profpecSs , Sec. " — The 
o/^, which is prefixed to " huge heaps of moun- 
** tains,'* is mifplaced, and has, perhaps, been 
an error in the printing; as, either all the par- 
ticulars here enumerated fhould have had thia 
mark of the genitive , or it fliould have been 
prel^xed to Hone biit the firft. — When , in the 
clofe of the fentence, the author fpeaks of that 
f* rude magnificence, which appears in many 0/ 

i. on R, «• 6 
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*' thefe ftupendous works of nature," he had 

better have omitted the word marry ^ which feems 

to except fome of them. Whereas, in his general 

.propofition , he undoubtedly meant ro include 

^^11 the fttipendous works he had enumerated; 

[and there is no queftion that, in all of them , a 

rude magnificence appears. 

** Our imagination loves to be filled with an 

*** objttS, or to grafp at any thing that is too big 

^* for its capacity. We are flung into a pleafmg 

** aftonifjiment at fuch unbounded views; and 

[.•*' feel a delightful ftillnefs and amazement in the 

p" fool J at the apprchenfion of them. " 

The language here is elegant, and feveral of 
P-the expreffions remarkably happy. There is no^ 
[;thing which requires any animadverfion except 
fche clofe, *^ at the apprehenfion of them, " Not 
only is this a languid enfeebling conclufion of a 
fontence, otherwife beautiful, but "the appre- 
'** henfion of views," is a phrafe deftitnte of all 
propriety , and , indeed , fcarcely intelligible. 
Had this adjeAron been entirely omitted, and 
the fentence been allowed to clofe with " ftillnefs 
*' and amazement in the foal/* it would have 
been a great improvement. Nothing is frequently 
more hurtful to the grace or vivacity of a pe- 
riod , than fuperfluous dragging words at the 
conclufion, 

" The mind of man naturally hates every thing 
" that looks like a reftraint upon it, and is apt 
** to fancy itfeif under a fort of confinement, 
?* when the flght is pent up in a narrow campafs, 
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** and niortened on every fide by the neighbour- 
*' hood of uallsor muuncains. On the contrary^ 
** a rpacious horizon is an image of liberty , where 
'' the eye has room to range abroadt to expatiate 
** at large on the immenfity of its views, and to 
** lofe itfelf amidfl the variety of objeds that 
*' offer themfelves to its obfervatiort. Such wide 
** and nndetermined profpefls are as pleafmg to 
** the fancy, as the fpeculations of eternity, or 
^* infinitude, are to the underftanding, " 

Our author's ftyle appears , here in all that 
native beauty which cannot be too much praifed* 
The numbers flow fmoothly, and with a grace- 
ful harmony. The words which he has chofen, 
carry a certain amplitude and fuhitfs , well fuited 
to the nature of the fubjed; and the mem ben 
of the periods rife in a gradjtion, accommodated 
to the rife of the thought. The eye firft ranges 
abroad J then ** expatiates at large on the im- 
** menfity of its views;" and, at Idft, '^ lofes itfelf 
^' amtdft the variety of objefls that offer them- 
** felves to its obfervation. " The fancy is ele- 
gantly contrafted with the underflandbig^ profptils 
Wiih fpeculations ^ and *^ wide and undetermrued 
** profpeds," with ^^ fpeculations of eterniiy and 
^* infinitude/* 

** But if there be a beauty or uncommonneli 
** joined with this grandeur , as in a troubled 
*' ocean, a heaven adorned with liars and meteors, 
** or a fpacious landfcape cut out into rivers, 
*' woods, rocks, and meadows, the pleafure ttiH 
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" grows upon os , as it arifes from more than a 
'' fingle principle/* 

The article prefixed to beauty ^ in the begin* 
ningof thisfentence, might have been omitted, 
and the ftyle have run, perhaps, to more ad- 
vantage thus: " But if beauty, oruncommonnefs. 
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be joined to this grandeur — A landfcap^ut 
*' out into rivers , woods , &c." feems unf3R)n- 
ably to imply an artificial formation , and had 
better have been exprefled by, " diverfified with 
" rivers, woods, &c." 

" Every thing that is new or uncommon^ 
'Vraifesa pleafurein the imagination , becaufe it 
^* fills the foul with an agreeable furprife , grati- 
" fies its curiofity and gives it an idea of whichit 
" was not before pofTeffed. We are indeed , {o 
** often converfant with one fet of objeils, and 
*' tired out with fo many repeated Ihows of- the 
*' fame things, that whatever is new or uncom- 
*^ mon contributes a little to vary human life, and 
** to divert our minds , for a while , with the 
** ftrangenefs of its appearance. It ferves us for a 
** kind of refrefliment, and takes off from that 
" fatiety we are apt to complain of in ourufual 
" and ordinary entertainments." 

The ftyle in thefe fentences flows in an eafy 
and agreeable manner. A fevere critic might point 
out fome expreflions that would bear being re- 
trenched. But this would alter the genius and 
character of Mr. Addifon's ftyle. We muft al- 
ways remember,, that good compofition admits of 
being carried on under many different forms. Style 
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muft not be reduced to one precife fiandard^ 
One writer may be as agreeable , by a pleaiing 
diffufenefs j when the fubje£) bears , and his genius 
prompts it , as another by a concife and forcible 
manner. It is fit , however , to obferve , that 
in the beginning of thofe fentences which we 
have at prefent before us, the phrafe , " raife& 
^ a pleafnre in the imgination," is nnqueflion^ 
ably too flat and feeble, and might eafily be amend- 
edj by faying, *• affords pleafure to the imagt- 
•^ nation ; and towards the end , there are two 
ofs^ which grate harfhly on the ear, in that 
phrafe, " takes off from that fatiety we are apt to 
*' complain of;" where the conreflion is as eafily 
made as in the other cafe , by fubftituting , " di- 
** minifhes that fatiety' of which we are apt to 
^' complain." Such inflances ihow the advantage 
of frequent reviews of what we have written , 
in order to give proper corrle£lnefs and polifh to 
our language. 

*' It is this which beftows charms on a monfter, 
^* and makes even the imperfections of nature 
** pleafe us. It is this that recommends variety 
** where the mind is every inflant called off to fome^ 
*^ thing new^ and the attention not fuffered to 
** dwell too long , and wafte itfelf on any par- 
** ticular obje^ It is this likewife, that improves 
*^ what is great or beautiful , and makes it afford 
** the mind a double entertarnmerit. 

Still the ftyle proceeds with perfpicuity, grace, 
and harmony. The full and ample affertion, with 
which/each of thefe fentences is introduced, frequent. 
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on many occafions, with our author, is here 
proper and fearonable; as it was fiis intention to 
magnify, as muchaspofTihle, the effeds of novelty 
and variety, and to draw our attenrion to them. 
His frequent ufe of i/rafy inftead ofwMc/t^ is another 
peculiarity of his ftyle; but, on this occafion in 
particular, cannot be much commended , as, ii 
is t/tis which ^ feems, in every view, to be better 
than // is this that , three times repeated, I muft, 
likewife , take notice, that the antecedent to, // 
is this^ when critically conlidered, is not alto- 
gether proper. It refers , as we difcover by the 
fenfe to whatever is new or uncommon. But as 
it is not good language to fay, whatever is new 
be/lows charms on a inon/ier^oneciLnnotTivo'idtb'mk-^ 
ing that our anthnr had done better to have be- 
gun the firft of thefe three fentences, with faying, 
Jt is novelty which bejlows charms on a monjier^ ttc. 

*' Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any 
*' feafon of the year pleafant to look npon; bnt 
" never fo much as iit the opening of thefpring, 
** when they are all new and frefli , with their 
** firft glofs upon them , and not yet too much 
** accoftomed and familiar to the eye. 

In this exprenion , " never fo much as in the 
** opening of the fpring," there appears to be 
a fmall error in grammar; for when the conftnic* 
tion is filled up, it muft be read, never fo much 
pleajani. Had he , to avoid this, faid, neverfo much 
fo , the grammatical error would have been 
prevented , but the language would have been 
awkward. Better to have faid, '* but never fo 
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** agreeable as in the opening of the fpring. We rea- 
dily fay ^ the eye is accultomed to objefts, but 
to fay, as our ;Aiithor has done at the cloie of 
the fentence , that objefls are accujlomed fo the 
eye , caii fcarcely be allowed in a profe compo- 
ifition. 

*' For this reafon, there is nothing that more 

j ** enhvens a profpefl than rivers , jetteaus, or falls 

[** of water, where the fcene is perpetually fhifting 

' ** and entertaining the fight , every cnomefit, with 

^* fomething that \% new. We are quickly tired 

•* with looking at hills and vallies^ where every 

^•^ thing continues fixed and fettled in the fame 

'^* place and poflure, but find our thooghti a 

** little agitated and relieved at the fight of fuch 

^* objefls as are ever in motion, and Aiding away 

^^*firom beneath the eye of the beholder." 

The firft of thefe fentences is connefled in too 
loofe a manner with that which immediately pre- 
ceded it. When he fays 5 ** for this reafon , there 
•* is nothing that more enlivens 5 8cc." we are 
entitled to look for the reafon^ in what he had 
jufl before faid. But there we find no reafon for 
M^hat he is now going to affert, except that groves 
and meadows are moft pleafant in the fpring* 
We know that he has been fpeakingofthe pleafure 
produced by novehy and variety, and our 
minds naturally recur to this, as the reafon here 
alluded to; but his language does not properly 
exprefs it. It is , indeed , one of the defefls of 
this amiable writer, that his fentences are often 
too negligently connected with one another. Hit 
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I JS)i£i2JiiT\g , upon the whole, we gather with eafe\ 
/ from the tenor of his difcourfe. Yet this negli- 
gence prevents his fenfe from ftrikrhg us with 
that force and evidence , which a more accurate 
junflure of parts would have produced. Bating 
this inaccuracy, thefe two fentencesr, efpecially 
the latter , are remarkably elegant and beautiful. 
The clofe, in particular, is uncommonly fine, 
and carrietvas much expreflive harmony as the* 
languag^can admit. It feems to paint , what he 
is defcribing, at once to the eye and the ear.— 
** Such objefts as ^re ever in motion , and Aiding 
<« away from beneath the eye of the beholder. " — 
Indeed, notwithftandingthofe fmall errors, which 
the llri<Snefs of critical examinatipn obliges me 
to point out, it may be fafely pronounced, that 
the two paragraphs which we have now confi- 
dered in this paper , the one concerning greatnefs , » 
and the other concerning novelty, are extremely 
worthy of Mr. Addifou, and exhibit a Ityle, 
which they who can fuccefsfully imitate, may 
efleem themfelves happy. 

" But there is nothing that makes its way more 
*^ direflly to the foul than beauty, whi<jh imme- 
*^ diately difFufes a fecret fatisfaflion and com- 
** placeny through the imagination , and gives a 
*' finifliing to any thing that is great or uncom- 
*^ mon. The very firft difcovery of it ftrikes the 
^^ mind with an inward joy, andfpreads a cheer- 
^^ fulnefs and delight through all its faculties." 

Some degree of verbofity may be tere. 
olifqov^red , and phrafes repeated , which are 
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little more than the echo of one another; fuch 
as — " diffufing fatisfaAion and complacency 
^* through the imagination — ftriking the mind 
^* with inward joy — fpreading cheerfulnefs and* 
** delight through all its faculties. " At the fame 
time, I readily ^dmit that this full and fIow« 
ing Ayle, even though it carry fome redundancy, 
]8 not unfuitable to the gaiety of the fubjeft on 
which the author is entering, and is more al- 
lowable here, than it would have been on fome 
other occafions. 

^' There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or. 
** deformity more in one piece of matter than 
" another; becaufe we might have been fo made; 
'' that whatever now appears loathfome to us, 
** might have fhown itfelf agreeable; but we find, 
^* by experience, that there are feveral modifica- 
*^ tions of matter, which the mind, without any 
^^ previous confideration , pronounces atfiril fight 
** beautiful or deformed. " 

In this fentence there is nothing remarkable , in 
any view , to draw our attention. We may ob- 
ferve only , that the word more , towards the be- 
ginning, is not in its proper place , and that the 
prepofition in^ is wanting before another. The 
phrafe ought to have flood thus — ^'beauty or 
** deformity in one piece of matter , more than in 
** ajnother. 

" Thus we fee, that every different fpecies of 
^^ fenfible creatures, has its different notions of 
•' beauty , and that each of them is moft afFefled 
^^with the beauties of its own kind. This is 
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** no where more remarkable, than in birds of 
** the fame fliape and proportion, when we often 
** fee the male determined in hiscourtfliip by thb 
*^ fingle grain or tincture of a feather, and never 
** difcovering any charms but in the color of its 
*'fpecies. " 

Neither is there here any particnlar elegance 
or felicity of language, — * Different fen fe of beauty 
would have been a more proper expreOion to have 
been applied to irrational creatures, than as it 
ftands 5 different notions of beauty. In the clofe of 
the fecond fentence, when the author fays, color 
cf its f pedes ^ he 1% guilty of a conliderable inac- 
curacy in changing the gender, as he had faid in 
the fame fentence, that the male was determined 
in his courtfhip, 

** There is a fecond kind of beauty, that we 
^' find in the feveral produiU of art and nature , 
-* which does not work in the imagination with 
** that warmth and violence, as the beauty that 
^* appears in our proper fpecies, butisapt, how- 
^* ever, to raife in us a fecret delight, and a kind 
" of fondnefs for the places orobjeds in which we 
** difcover it*** 

Still , I am forry to fay , we find little to praife. 
As in his enunciation of the fubjed , when be- 
ginning the former paragraph, he appeared to 
have been treating of beauty in general, in dif- 
tinflion from greatnefs or novelty; tKm fecond 
kind of beauty of which he here (peaks, comes 
upon US in a fort of forprife, and it is only by 
degrees we learn , that formerly he had no more 
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in view than the beanty which the different fperiet 
of fenfible creatures find in one another. Thi* 
fecond kind oj beauty ^ he lays, nefindin t/iefeiferai 
produds ofartandffature. Heunduubtedly means 
not in all, but infei^eraloftheproduClsofartand 
nature; and ought fo to have expreffed himfelf ; 
and in the place of products^ to have ofed alfo 
the more proper word , produ£}kvis. When he 
adds , that this kind ot beauty " does not work in 
*' the imagination with that warmth and violence 
*^ as the beauty thrit appears in our proper fpecies j " 
the language would certainly have been more pure 
and elegant, if he had faid, that it "does not 
** work upon the imagination with fuch warmth 
^* and violence, as the beauty that appears in our 
^*'Own fpecies. 

** This confiOB either in the gaiety, or variety 
^* of colors, in the fymmetry and proportion of 
*' parts, in the arrangement and difpofuion of 
*^ bodies, or in a juft mixture and concurrence of 
** all together. Among thefe fever a I kinds of 
*' beauty, the eye takes moft delight in colors. 

To the Irjnguage here, 1 fee no objeflion that 
can be made. 

" We no where meet with a more glorious or 
** pleafmg (how in nature, than what appears in 
*' the heavens at the rifing and fetting of the fun, 
** which is wholly made up of thofe different 
^flains of light, that fhow themfelves in clouds 
" of a different fituation. 

The chief ground of criticifm on this fentence, 
1^1 the disjointed lituation of the relative which. 
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Grammatically , it refers to the rijing andfetting of 
the fun. But the author meant, that it Ibould 
refer to thefhow which appears in the heavens at 
that time. It is too common among authors, 
when they are writing without much care, to 
make fuch particles as this ^ and which ^ refer not 
to any particular antecedeat word, but to the 
tenor of fome phrafe , or perhaps the fcope of 
fome whole fentence, which has gone before. 
This praflice faves them trouble in marflialling^ 
their words, and arranging a period : but, though 
it may leave their meaning intelligible, yet it ren- 
ders that meaning much lefs perfpicuous, deter- 
mined, andprecife, than it might otherwife have 
been* The error I have pointed out, might have 
been avoided by a fmall alteration in theconAruc- 
tion of the fentence, after fome fuch manner as 
this : *' We no where meet with a more glorious 
** and pleaiing fliow in nature, than what is formed 
^' in the heavens at therifmg andfetting of the fun, 
*' by the different ftains of light which fliowthem- 
*^ felves in clouds bf diflFerent fituations." Our au- 
thor writes, in clouds of a different ftuation^ by 
which he means, clouds that differ in fituation from 
eich other. But, as this is neither the obvious 
nor grammatical meaning of his words , it was 
necefl'ary to change the expreffion , as I have done, 
into the plural number. 

*^ for this reafon , we find the poets , who are 
*' always addrefling themfelves to the imagination, 
•' borrowing more of their epithets firom colors 
** than from any other topic." 
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On this fentence nothing occurs , except a re? 
mark fimilar to what was made.before, of loofe 
connexion with the fentence which precedes. For 
though he begins with faying , for this reafon^ the 
foregoing fentence , which was employed about 
the clouds and the Jun^ gives no reafon for the 
general propofition he no\v lays down. The 
reafon to which he refers, was given two fenten*- 
ces before, when he obferved that the eye takes 
more delight in colors than in any other beauty ; 
and it was with that fentence that the prefent 
one (honld have fiood^ immediately connected. . 

** As the fancy delights in every thing that is 
*^ great, firange, or beautiful, and is flill more 
** pleafed, the more it finds of thefe perfections 
** in the fame objefl, fo it is capable of receiving 
^* a new fatisfadion by the afliftance of another 
« fenfe." 

Another fenfe here , means grammatically , 
anotherfenfe than fancy. For there is no (fther thing 
in the period to which this expreffion , another 
fenfe , can at all be oppofed. He had not for fome 
time made mention of any y^/j/e whatever. He 
forgot to add , what was undoubtedly in his 
thoughts, another fenfe than that of fight. 

" Thus any continued found , as the mufic of 
** birds, or a fall of water, awakens every moment 
*^ the mind of the beholder, and makes him more 
"*' attentive to the feveral beauties of the place 
** which lie before him. Thus , if there arifes a 
** fragrancy of fmells or perfumes, they heighten 
^* the pleafures of the imagination , and make 
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** (&ven the colors and verdure of the landfcape 
•* appear more agreeable; for the ideas of both 
*• fenfes recommend each other, and are pleafanter 
** together , than when they enter the mind fepa- 
** rately : as the different colors of apidure , when 
^ they are well difpofed , fet off one another ^ and 
^* receive an additional beauty from the advantage 
^ of their fituation. 

Whether Mr. Addifon's theory here be juft 
or not, may be qaeftioned. A continued found ^ 
fuch as that of a fisiU of water, is lb far frooi 
awakening , every moment , the mind cfthe beholder ^ 
that nothing is more likely to lull him afleep. 
It may, indeed, pleafe the imagination, ^nd 
heighten the beauties of the fcene ; but it prodijices 
this effe£i, by a foothing, not by an awakening 
influence. With regard to the ftyle, nothing 
appears exceptionable. The flow, both of lan- 
guage and of ideas ^ is very agreeable. The 
.author continues , to the end , the fame pleafmg 
<( train of thought, which had run through the relt 
of the paper: and leaves us agreeably employed 
in comparing together different degrees dt beauty. 



LECTURE XXII. 



Critical Examination of the Styh^in N* 413. of 
the Spe£laior. 

** ■ HOUGH inyefterdayspaperweconfider^ 
^ how every thing that is great, new or beauctr 
^^ Col, is apt to affe£l the imagination with plea- 
'^fure, we muft own, that it is impoflible for 
^^ us to affign the neceflary caufe of this pleafure; 
** becaofe we know neither the nature of a« 
** idea, nor the^fubftance of a human foul, which 
*^ might help us to difcover the conformity or 
^^ dtfagreeablenefs of the one to the other $ and^ 
** therefore, for want of fuch a light, all that 
'^ we can do in fpeculations of this kind , is , to 
** refle6i on thofe operations of the foul that 
** are moft agreeable, and to range, under their 
** proper heads , what is pleafing or difpleafing to 
** the mind , without being able to trace out the 
^^ feveral neceifary and efficient caufes from 
*' whence the pleafure or difpleafure arifes. 

. This fentence , confidered as ,an introduflory 
one, muft be acknowledged to be very faulty. 
An introduAory fentence fliould never contain 
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any thing that can in any degree fatigue or puzzle 
the reader. When an author is entering on a 
new branch of his fubjefl, informing us of whdt 
/ he has done, and what he purpofes farther to 
/ do , we naturally exped that he fliould exprefs 
\ himfelf in the fimpleft and moft perfpicuous 
manner poffible. But the fentence now before 
us is crowded and indiftinfl; containing three 
feparate propofitions, which, as I fhall afterwards 
fliow, required feparate fentences to have unfolded 
them. Mr. Addifon's chief excellency, as a 
_3y:iter , lay in defcribing and painting. There 
he is great; but in methodizing and reafoning , 
he is not fo emhient. Asbefides the general fault 
of prolixity and indi{lin£)nefs , this fentence con- 
tainj feveral inaccuracies , I will be obliged to 
enter into a minute difcuffion of its ftruflureand 
parts ; a difcuflion , which to many readers will 
appear tedious, and which therefore they will 
naturally pafs over; but which, to thofe who 
are ftudying compolition , I hope may prove of 
fome benefit. 

Though in yejlerdays paper we conjidered — 'The 
import of though is, notwithjlanding that. When 
it appears in the beginning of a fentence , it**^.. 
relative ^generally is yet : and it is employed to 
warn us, after we have been informed of fome 
truth , that we are not to infer from it fome 
other thing which wfe might perhaps have expeft- 
ed to follow : as , " though virtue be the only 
" road to happinefs , yet it does not permit the 
'* unlimited gratification pf our defires, " N^w 

it 
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it is plain , that there was no fuch oppofition 
between the fubjeft of yefterday's paper, and 
what the anthor is now going to fay, between 
Iris aflerting a fa^ , and his not being able to 
aflSgn the caufe of that fad) , as rendered the ufi^ 
of this adverfative partide though , either necef- 
fary or proper in the introduAion. — We confider'- 
edhow every thing that is great , new or beautiful^ 
is apt to affed the imagination with pleafure,'^ 
The adverb how fignifies , either the means by 
which , or the manner in which , fomething is 
done. But, in truth , -neither one nor other of 
thefe had been confidered by our author. He 
had illoflrated the fad) atone , that t^ey do affe£i 
the imagination with p1eaf»re \ and , with refpeA 
to the quomodo^ or the how^ he is fo fur from 
having confidered it , that he is juft now going 
to fliow that it cannot be explained , and tha^t we 
muft reft contented with the knowledge of the 
lk£l akme , and of its purpofe or final caufe.— >^e 
muft own , that it is impojfible for us to ajpgn 
the necejfar^ caufe (he means, what is more com^- 
monly called the efficient caufe) of this pleafure^ 
iecaufe we know neither the nature of an idea , nor 
shefubftance of a human foulr^The fubftance of 
a human fpui is certainly a very uncouth expref-. 
fion , and there appears no reafon why he ihould 
have varied |irom the word nature , which would 
have equally applied to idea and to foul. 

Which might, he}p us j our author proceeds , 
to difcoverthe conformity or difagreeablenef soft he 
i^tie to thevtfier.^^Th^ wMch^ at the beginning of 
£,. M fi. 5^. 7 
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this member of the period^ is ftircly nngramhiqr 
tical , as it IS a relative, without any antecedent 
in all the fentence. It refers, by the conftrn^lion ^ 
to the nature of an idea ,* or thefubjlance of a human 
Joul; but this is by no means the referencie which 
the author intended. His meaning is, that our 
knomng the nature of an idea, and the fubftance 
of a human foul , might help us to difcover th€ 
conformity or difagreeablenefs of the one to tho 
other: and therefore the fyntax abfolutely requit- 
ed the word knowledge to have been inferted at 
the antecedent to which. I have before remarked'^ ' 
and the remark defer ves to be repeated , that 
nothing is a more certain fign of carelefs compofi- 
tion than to make fuch relatives as which i not 
refer to ai)y precife expreflion, but carry a loofe 
and vague relation to the general ftrain of what 
had gone before. When our fentences run into 
this form , we may be afiured there is fomething 
in the conftru6lton of them that requires alterattoiu 
The phrafe of difcovering tht conformity or difa* 
greeablenefs of the one to the other is likewife-excepr 
tionable; for i/i/Jz^rtfMWM^ neither forms a pro- 
per contrail to the other word^ conformity^ nor^ex* 
prefles what the author meant here ( as far a^aity 
meaning can be gathered from his words )vvthat 
is, a certain unfuitablenefs or want of coBlprmity 
to the nature of the fouL To fay the truth, thi$ 
member of the fentehce . had much better hay^ 
been omitted altogether. ; "" The conformity ot 
♦^ di{agr«eablenefs 6f an /idea to the fubftance 
^^ of a lunnknfoul^'* tt^.a j>hrafe ivhicb conveys 
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to the mind no diftin A nor intelligent conception 
whatever. The author had before given a fuffi- 
cient reafon for his not affigning the efficient 
caufe of thofe pleafurcs of the imagination » be- 
caufe we neither know the nature of our own 
ideas nor of the foul : and this farther difcuflion 
about the conformity or difagreeablenefs of the 
nature of the one, to the fobftance of the other^ 
affords no clear nor ufeful illuftratipn. 

And therefore^ the fentencegoeson, "for want 
** of faqh a light, all that we can do^nfpecula- 
•^ tioris of this kind , is to refleft on thofe opera- 
** tions of the foul that are moft agreeable,' and 
*' to jrange under their proper heads what' i» 
*^ pleafmg or difpleafing to the mind. — " The 
two expreifiom in the beginning of this metfiber^i 
therefore^ 2XiA for vf ant of Juch alight^ evidently 
referto the faipe thing, and are quite fynonydij6bs* 
One or other of them, therefore, had better 
have been omitted. Infkcad of to range under 
ihtlr proper heads ^ the language would havebeien 
fmoother, if their had been left out; "-i-" ^ith<jut* 
^ being able to trace out the feveral neceflkry 
** and efficient carufes from whence the pl6iffure 
** or difpleafure arifes.'* The expreffioh^ f^^rn^ 
whence^ though feemingly juftified by very fr^i' 
quent ufage, is taxed by Dr. Johnfonas a vt* 
cious mode* of fpeech ; feeing whence alone, hai, 
all the power ti from ivfewce; 'which therefore 
^ppekri an'unnecef&ry reduplication. I am Indin'ed^ 
to think, that the whole of this laft membe^f of 
the feiftefhjie ted^^b^tt^ faav^ MeSi^tbpp^^ 
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period might have clofed with full propriety , at 
the wards, pleajing or difpleajifig to the mind, AH 
that lallows, luggeils no idea that had not heerii 
fully conveyed in the preceding part oftlrelen-j 
tencc. It is a mere expletive adjeflion which 
miglit be omitted , not only without injury to 
the meaning, but to the great relief of a fentcncei 
already laboring under the multitude Ui ^^d%A 
Having now finiHied the analyfis uf tliis lung^ 
fentence, I am inclined to be of opinion , that 
if, on any occafion , we can adventure to alter, 
Mr* Addifun's ftyle, it may be done to advantage! 
here^ by breaking down this period in the foUi 
lowing manner : ^* In yefter day's paper , we 
*' have ft own that every thing which is great, 
** new , or beautiful , ia apt to affeft the ima-' 
*^ gination with pleafnre. Wemuftown, that it 
•* is impoffible for us to affign the efficient cauf^ 
•* of this pleafure , becaofe we know not thi 
** nature either of an idea, or of the homar 
*' foul. All that we can do , therefore , in fpecu-^j 
•* laiions of this kind, is to refledl on the opera-i 
^* tiona of the foul, which are moil agreeable 
** and to range under proper heads, what 
** pleafing or difpleaiiog lo the mind/* *— We 
proceed now to the examination of the following 
fentences, 

** Final caufes lie more bare and open to our 
obfervation , as there are often a great v:iriety 
that belong to the fame t ffed; andthefe , thongh _ 
they jure not altogether fo fatisfadiory , ar 
'* gen€;raUy more ufefui than the other, as they^ 
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^* give us greater occafioti -UT-luigiiring the good* 

** ners and wifdom of the firiV coitfriver, 

• • * 

Thoogh rome difference iliig11t-'^..}raced he- 
tweetl the fenfe Of bare and open\ *[yht ^ they 
are here employed, they are fo nearly fjfhopym* 
ous 9 that one of them was fuflicient It 4^k\Si 
have beM enongh to have faid, findi canfei^Ue ^ 
more open to otfervafion. — ^One can fcarcelyfaelp ' 
obferving here , that the obvioofnefs of final 
caofel does not proceed, asMf. Addifon foppofes, 
from a variety of them concurring m the fame 
effed^ which is often hot the cafe; but from 
our being able to afcertain more clearly, from 
our own experience y the congruity of a final 
caufe with the circdmftances of our condition; 
whereas the conftituent parts of fuhje£)s, whence 
efficient caufes proceed , lie for moft part beyond 
the reach of our lenities. But as this lemark 
refpe^ the thought more than the ftyle, it is 
fnffident for us to obferve , that when he fays | 
^' a great variety that belong to the fame effe^"* 
the expreflion, ftri£lly confidered, is not alto* 
gether proper. The aeeeflbry is properly fatd.tb 
belong to tfie principal^; not the principal to the 
aoceffory. J^ow an effect is confidered as the 
aoceffofy'or confequence of its caufe; andthere^ 
fore, thoogh we might well fay a variety of ef- 
fects 1>elong to the iaflMt caufe, it feems not fo 
proper to fay, that a^^fariety of canffo belong to 
theiame effed. ^ 

*^ One of the final caufes of our delight ia 
*' aity thing that is great miay b^ tbtd 2 The 
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" fnpreihe authpjr\^'our being has fo formed 
" the foul of ili^ri';- that nothing but hinafelf can 
** be it$Uity-. adequate, and proper happipefs* 
*' Becaufe , ;t)ierefore , a great part of oqr happi* 
f* n^fs ttmft' arife froni. t)^ contemplation of his 
"-.|iehig, that he might give our fouls a juftreliik 
^? of fuch a conrelxiplartion , he has made them 
^*. natttrally delight in the apprehenfion of what 
** isi great or unlimited/* 

The cpncurreneeof two conjun£iions, hecaufe^ 
thertfore^ Torms r4ther a barfii and unpleafmg be* 
ginning of the laft of tbefe fentences; and, in 
the clofe, on^ would think , that the author might 
have devifed a happier Rvord ihan apprehenfion , 
to be dpglied to what is unlimited^ But that I 
may .not b^ though^ hypercritical, t fliall make 
90 fai^ther obfervation on thefe fentences. 

"Our admiration^ which is a very pleating 
^* motion of the mind , immediately rifefr at the 

Y cpnfideratfon of any obje61 that takes up a 
** .g<*)d deal of room in the fancy , and , by 
ii.con£squence,^ will ' improve into the higheft 
** yitfiti of a(lQni£bment and deirotion, when we 

V :9QntempUte his nature , that is neither circum- 
*' fcribed by.tiimie npr pla:ce , nor to be compre- 
^^ hen4^ by{ f^ la-tgeft capacity of a Cfeated 
" being." ... . 

Here^^ oi|r f^tjior's iS^f}^. rifea t^e^ntifolly along 
with tl^e.thot^l. Hi^fiyei: i naccur ate he may 
fometimes be when coolly philofophizing, yet, 
wheney)&^^hi6 fancy iftr^w^ehl^d i^y defcfiption, 
^ hisxpiAd, ai herg^ warmed with fom^gloHivig 
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fentiment^ he prefently become s great, and dif- 
covers , in his langnage , the hand of a mafter. 
Every one mufl obferve , with what felicity this 
period is conftruiied. The words areUong and 
majeflic The members rife one above another, 
and condu<^ the (entence , at lafl , to that full 
and harmonious clofe, which leaves upon the 
mind fuch an impreflion, as the author intended 
to leave, of fomethiHg uncommonly great, awful, 
and magnificent. :^ . 

" He has afmexed a fecret pl6afure to the idea 
^^ of any thing' that is new or uncommon, that 
•' he might encourage us Jn the purfuit of know- 
** ledge , and engage us to fearch into the 
*' wonders of creation ; for every new idea brings 
** fnch a pleafure along with it, as rewards the 
** pains yWe have taken in its acquifition, and,, 
^^ confequently, ferves as a motive to put us 
*' upon frefli difcoveries. 

• . The language , in this fentence, is clear and 
precife: only, we cannot but obfervq , in thia, 
and the two following fen tences, wiiich are 
conftru£ted in the fame manner , a ftrong proof 
of Mr.. Addifon a unreafonable partiality to the 
particle that , in preference to which-^ " annexed 
** a fecret pleafure to the idea of any thing that 
*^ is new or uncommon, that he might encourage 
•* us."— Here the firft //lo/, ftands for a relative 
pronpun, and the next thaiy at the diftance only 
of four words ', is a conjuti^ion. This confbfion 
of founds ferves to embarrafs ftyle. Much better, 
fiire, t9 havefaid," the idea of any thing which' 
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" is new or uncommon , that he might encour-^ 
** age."— -The expreffion with which the fentence 
concludes —-"a niotive to pot us upon frefli dif- 
«* coveriei" -— is flat, and in fome degree j im- 
proper. He ihonld have faid, " put us upon 
•* making frefli difcoveries" — or rather," fervesas 
" a, motive inciting us to mak^ frefli difcoveries.*" 
^' He hat made every thing that is beautifiil in 
" our own fpecies, pleafant, that all creatures 
^' might be tempted to multiply their kind, and 
^^ fill the world with inhabitants; for, *tisvery 
** remarkable , that wherever nature is croft in 
" the produfiion of a moi^(ter (the r^fult of any 
** unnatural mixture) the breed is incapable of 
^^ propagating its likenefs , and of founding si 
*' new order of creatures; fo that, unlefs all 
" animals were allured by the beauty of their 
" own fpecies, generation would be at an end, 
" and the earth unpeopled." 
^- Here we muft , however reluflantly , return 

i^^" to the employment of cenfure : for this is among 
the worft fentences out Author ^ver wrote , and 
contains a variety of blemiflies. Takei) as a whole, 
it is extremely deficient in unity. Infteadof a 
icomplete propofition , tt contains a fort of chain 
of reafoning ^ the links of which are fo ill put 
together, that it is with difficulty we can trace 
the connexion ; and , unlefs we take the trouble of 
• perufing it feveral times, it will leave nothing oit 
the mind but an indiftin^ and obfcure impreflion* 
Befides this general fault ^ refpe^ling the 
meaning, it contains fome great maccoracies in 
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language. Firft, God's having made every thinji 
which i$ beautiful In our own fj/ecies (that is in the 
human fpecies ) pleafant , is certainly no motive 
ioi all creatures^ forbeafts, and birdsf and hlfies^ 
10 mulliply iheir kind. What the author meant 
to fay, though he has exprefled himfelf in fo erro^ 
neous a manner, undoubtedly was, ** in all the 
•* different orders of creatures , he has made 
every thing, which is beautiful, in their own 
fpecies, pleafant, that all creatures might be 
tempted to multiply their kind/' The fecond 
member of the fentence is ftill worfe. For , it 
is very remarkable , that wherever nature i$ crojl in 
ihe produHion of a monfler^ ^. The reafon which 
he here gives, for the preceding afTertion , inti- 
mated by the cafual particle /or, is far from 
being obvious. The connexion of thought is 
not readily apparent^ and woold have required 
an intermediate ftep , to render itdiftinflp But, 
what does he mean , by nature being crofl In the 
produilion of a monfler? One might underftand 
him to mean, '^ difappointed in its intention of 
producing a monfter,'' as when we fay , one is 
croft in his purfuits, we mean, that he is difap- 
pointed in accomplillung the end which he in- 
tended. Had he faid , crofl by the produiiion of 
a monfier^ the fenfe would have been more intel- 
ligible, Butthepropcrreflificationofthe expreflion 
would be to infert the adverb as^ before the pre- 
pofition in^ after this manner^ — wherever nature is 
crofl J as in the produiiion of a monfler , — the 
infertion of this parucls <ts , throws fo nrach 
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light on the conftruAion of this member of the 
fentence, that I am veiy much inclined to be}ieve^ 
It hadjftood thus, originally , in our author's 
manufcript ; and that the prefent reading is a 
typographical error, which, having crept into 
the firft edition of the Spe£lator , rati throilgh 
all the fiibfequent ones. 

** In the laft place , he has made every thing 
^* that is beautiful 9 in all other obje£ls,> pleafant, 
** or rather has made fo many obje£b appear 
^^ beautiful, that he. might render the whole 
^^ creation more gay and delighefuL He has given^ 
*' almoft, every thing about us the power of 
** raifnig an agreeable idea in the imagination ; 
^* fo .that it is impoflible for us to behold his 
*^ worksi with coldhefs or indiiference , and to 
^^ furvey fo many beauties without a fecret bxi»* 
** faction and complacency." 

The idea 9 here, is fojuft^ and the language ^ 
fo clear, flowing,, and agreeable, that, to 
remark any diffufeliefs which may be attributed 
to thefe fentences , would be juftly eiWemed 
hypercritical. ♦ . 

, *' Things would make but a poer appearance 
^* to the eye, if we faw them only in their proper 
^ figures and motions: and what reafon can we 
*i afligp for their exciting in us , many 0f thofe 
^^ ideas which are different from any things that 
^^ exiils in.the obje£b then^elves (for fach are 
^' light and colors), were it not to add foper*' 
^' numerary ornaments to the tiniverfe,, and 
^^ oiake it more agi^abli to the imagination?!* 
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Our author is now entering on a theory, 
%vhich he is about to illuftrate^ if nojuwith much_ 
philofophical accuracy 9 yet, with great beauty 
of fancy , and glow of expreflion. A Arong in*- 
ftance of his want of accuracy, appears in the 
manner in which be opens the fubjefl. For what 
meaning is there in thin)2[s exciting in us many of 
thoft ideas which are different from any thing that 
j^xifisintheobjedtsP No one, fure, ever imagined, 
that oqriideas exift in the obje£)l. Ideas, it is 
agreed on. all hands , can exift no where but in 
the mind. What Mf» Locke's philofophy teaches, 
and what our author Oiould have faid , is ^ 
exciting in us many ideas of qualities which are 
Jifferem fram any thing that exifls in the obje£is. 
The ungraceful parenthefis which follows, for 
Juch tire light and totors , had far better have 
been avoided-, and incorporated with the reft of 
the fentence, in this manner: — ^^ exciting in us 
^ many ideas of qualities, fueh as light and colors, 
^^ which are different from any thing that exiHs 
** in the obje£is. 

** We are everywhere entertained with pleafmg 
^^ fliows, and apparitions. We difcover imaginary 
^^ glories in the heavens , and in the earth , andl 
** feiB fome of this vifionary beauty poured out 
<^ npoa the whole creation : but what a rough 
<^ nnfightljiketch. of. nature ihould we be enter* 
'^ tainftd with ^ did all her coloring difappear , 
^^ and the f#veral tliftin^liont of Ught and fliada 
*^, vwkOx'i In ibort , our fouls are delightfully 
^ l^ftMi4 bewildered, in j».pleafiDg deluiioiv} and 
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**^ we \valk about like the enchanted hero of a 
*' romance^ who fees beautiful caftles , woods, 
^' and meadows; and, at the fame time , hears 
** the warbling of birds, and the purling of ftreams; 
" but , upon the finifliing of fome fectet fpell , 
-^^ the fantafiic fcene breaks op, and the dilcbrt- 
^^ folate knight finds himfelf on a barren heath f 
^* or in a folitary defert." 

After having been obliged to point outfeverat 
inaccuracies, 1 return with much more pleafure 
to the difplay of beauties, for which we hava 
now full fcope ; for thefe two fentences are fiich 
as do the higheft honor to Mr. Addifon't talents 
as a writer. Warmed with the idea he had laud 
hold of, Iks delicate fenfibility to the beauty of 
nature., is finely difj^layed in the illuftration of 
it. The ftyle is flowing and full ; without being 
toodiffufe. It is flowery, butnot gaudy) •levatady 
but not oflentatious. 

Amidft this blaze of beauties , it it neceflary 
for us to remark one or two inaccuracies. When 
it is faid ,. towards the clofe of the firft of thofe 
fentences, ^^ what a rough unfightly fketch of 
*' nature ihould we be entertained* with" the 
prepofition with , fhoold have been placed at the 
beginning , rather than at the end of this member |f 
and the word entenained^ is both improperly 
applied here, and carelefsly repeated firom the 
former part of the (entence. It was there employ- 
ed according to its more oommon ufe^ asreUting 
to agreeable ob]e£)8« ** We are every where 
^^ ent^ttaitied v#itl^p|pa&ng fb^m.^ Hera y it 
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would have been more proper to hdve changed 
the phrafe , and Taid , '* with what a rough un- 
** fightly &etch of nature fliould we be prefent* 
*' ed." — At the clofe of the iecond fentence^ 
livhere it is faid , " the fantaftic fceiie breaks up," 
the expreffion i» lively , but pp|| tJtogether 
juftifiable. An aflembly breah apt ^/(cene c/ofcs 
or ^Sfappears. ij >ij 

Batir-g thefe two flight inaccur^gi^st^i'the ftyle, 
here^ is not only correal, but perfe^jy «]^gant. 
The oipft ftriking beauty of the paffage arifesirom 
tlie happy fimile which the author employs , and 
the fine iiluftration which it gives to the thought. 
The enchanted hero , the beautiful cajlles , the 
Jdnttffiie fcene , the fecretfptll , the difconjolate 
knighi^ are terms chofeit with the utmoft felicity, 
and ftfongly recal all thofe romantic ideas with 
which he intended to ^ufe our imagination. 
Few authors are more fuccefsful in their imagery 
than Mr* Addifon; and few paflages in his works. 
Of in thofe of any author, are more beautiful 
and pifhirefque, than that on which we have 
JbejEfn commenting. 

^ It is not improbable, that fomething like 
^ diis inay be the fiate of the foul after its firft 
^y feparafion ^ in rerpefl of the images it will 
** recmve from matter; though, indeed, the 
^ id^ of colors are fo pleafing and beautiful 
*^ in the ima^nation, that it is poIFible the foul 
^^ will not be deprived of them , but , perhaps , 
^^. find' them excited by fome other occafional 
^^ omfe, as they are, at prefent^ by the different 
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*' impreflions of the fubtile matter on the organ 
" of fight/^ 

As all human things, after having attained 
the fummif, begin to decline*, we muftackhowl 
ledge, that/ih this fentence ,' there is a fenfible 
falling off fi^m the beauty of what went before. 
It is brok<»fvV ^^^ deficient in unity. Its parts art! 
not fufhciehtly compa£ied. It contains , befides; 
fome ftitflwj^^prellions. When it is faid,' ^* fome- 
•* thirlg *ito§' this may be the ftate of the foul ,*• 
to the pronoun tfiis , there is no determined an- 
tecedent; it refers to the general import of the 
preceding defcription , which , as I have feveral 
times remarked, always renders ftyle dumfy 
and inelegant, if not obfcure — " the ftate of tbc 
*' foul after its firft feparation," appears to be an 
incomplete phrafe, and fir/I, feems an iafeleft'^ 
and even an improper word. More diftihA if he 
had faid, — " ftate of the foul immediately' on 
" its reparation from the body"- — the* adverb 
perhaps^ is redundant, after having )uft btfox^ 
inxA^it is poffible. ' ■ ■ " - • n 

*' I have here fuppofed, that myTeadei'ijl 
^* acquainted with that great modem difcovery, 
*' which is, at prefent, urtivierfilly acknowledgeJl 
^' by all the inquirers into natural phiTofophyi 
** namely , that light and colors, -as apprehended 
** by the imagination , are orilyldcasinthe*mmd, 
*' and not qualities that have any exiftehce in 
*^ matter. As this is a truth which has be«)pfor^cd 
^* inconteftibly by many modem philofophers^* 
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^^ and 18^ indeed , one of the fineft fpecolations 
^* in that fcience^ if the Englifh reader would 
5* fee the notion explained at large , he may 
** find it in the eighth chapter of the fecond book 
^* of Mr. Locke's Effay on the Human Under- 
** Handing." 

In thefe two conclnding fentences , the author, 
haftening to finifli , appears to write rather care- 
lefsly. In the firft of them , a manifeft tautology 
occurs, when he fpeaks of what is '' univerfally 
•* acknowledged by all inquirers." In the fecond^ 
wlien he calls *• a truth which has been incon- 
•* teftibly proved;" firft a /peculation , and 
afterwards, a notion , the language furely is not 
very accurate. When he adds, *^ one of thefineft 
•• Xpecalations in that fcience , " it does not , at 
firft, appear what fcience he means. One would 
imagine, he meant to refer to moflern philofophers ; 
for natural phiiofop/iy (to which, doubtlefs, he 
refers) ftands at much too great a diftance tp be 
the proper or obvious antecedent to the pronoun 
that. The circumftance towards the clofe , " if 
•* the Englifli reader would fee the notion ex* 
** plained at large, he. may find it," is pro- 
perly taken notice of by the author of the Ele- 
ments of Criticifm, as wrong arranged, and is 
rectified thus : " the Englifli reader , if hp 
*^ would fee the notion explained at large , mjjy 
" find it, &c." 

In concluding the examination of this paper, 
we may obferve, that, though not a very long 
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one 9 it exhibits a fbU^ing v^w both of the beaa-« 
ties, and the defe^s^ of j^fr. Addifon's Ayle, It 
contains fome of th& beft/ and fome of the worfl 
fentences, that itre to be found in his works* But 
^^ upon th/e who|s» it is ^in aigreeable and el^ant 
^^ cffay. 
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Critical Examination of the Style in N* 414. of 
the ^peitator. 
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^^ JL F we confider the work^ of nature and art, 
^^ as they are qualified to entertain the imagina- 
*^ tion, we fliall find the laft very defe£iive in 
^^ comparifon of the former; for though they 
^* may fometimes appear as beautiful or ftrange , 
^' they can have nothing in them of that vaftneft 
*^ and immenfity which afford fo great an enter*- 
'^' tainment fo the mind of the beholder. 

I had occafion formerly to obferve , that an 
2ntrodn£)ory fentence fliould al^ys be fliort and 
fimple> and contain no more matter than is ne* 
ceflary §o€ opening the fubjeA. This fentence 
leads to a repetition of this obfervation, as it cour 
tains both an alterdon andtheproof of thataffertion; 
two things which, for the moft part, but erpecially 
at firft fetdng out, are with more advantage. kept 
feparate. It would certainly have been better, if 
^his fentence had contained only the aflertion, 
ending with the v^xitd former ; and if a new onf 
L. on R, %. ^ % 
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had then begun , entering on the proofs of na- 
ture's fuperiority over art , which is the fubjeft 
continued to the «nd of the paragraph. The pro- 
per divifion of the period I fliall point out, after 
having firtt made a few obfervations which- occur 
on different parts of it. 

If we confidtr thz works -^ Perhaps it might 
have been preferable, if our author had begun, 
with faying, when we conjider the works, — Dif- 
courfe ought always ta begin , when it is pQflible, 
with a clear propofition. The //, which is here 
employed, converts the fentence into a fuppofi- 
tion , which is always in fome degree entangfing, 
and proper to bfe ofed only when the courfe of 
reafoning renders it necefTary, As this obferva- 
tion however may perhaps , be confidered aa 
6vei5 - refined , and as * the fenfe would have re- 
mained the fame in either form of expreflion , I 
60 not mean to charge our author with any 
errbr on this account.' We cannot abfolve him 
from inaccuracy in what immediately followi^ — 
the works of nature arid art It is the fcope of 1^ 
the author throughout this whole paptfr, to cdm« ^ 
pare nature and art together , and to oppofe 
them in feveral Views to each other. Certainly 
therefore, in the begf1in»ng, he ought to have 
kept them as dfftind aspoffible, by interpofing 
Ae prepofition, and faiying the works of nature^ 
end of art. As the wordb ftand at prefent , tf^ey 
would lead us to think that he is going to treat 
of thefe works,, not as contrafted, but as c6n» 
' kie^ed 5 as united iff fofxom^ ono whole. When 
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lipeak of body and foUl as cnked in the human 

nature, I would interpofe neither article noi> 

prepofition between them^ ^^^ man is compound^ 

*' ed of foul and body." But the cafe is altered, 

if 1 inean to diftinguifli them from each other ; 

then I reprefent thenci as feparate ; and fay , 

'^ I am to treat of the intereAs of the foul , and 

« of the body." 

Though they may fometimes appear as beautiful 
or Jlrange-^\ cannot help confidering this as a loofe 
member of the period. It does not clearly appear 
at firfl'what the antecedent is to they. In reading 
> onwards, .we fee the works of art to be meant; 
but from the ftruflure of the fentence, l?tey might 
be underftood to refer to the former , as well as 
to the l^/i\ . In what follows, there is a greater 
ambiguity ^*^may fometimes appear as beautiful 
or grange. It is very doubtful in what fewfe we 
are to ynderftand as , in this paifage. For , ac-* 
cording as it is accented in reading, it iwy fij^ 
nify , that they app$4Sir equally beautiful arftrange^ 
to wit, with the works of nature; and th^n ft 
has the force of the ^tin iam : or it may fignify 
no more than that thty ' appear in the light, of 
beautijiil and ftrange ; and then it h^s the fords 
of the Latin tanquam^ witfiqnt importing any 00m- 
parifon. An expreflion fo ambiguous, is always 
faulty ;. and it is doubly fo here; becaufe^if the 
author intended the former fenfe, and n:leaht(as 
feems moil probable) to employ as forj'a^niark 
of comparifon , it was neceflary to liave mehtioned 
lioth thei^tontpaved ol^ti^kj whi^reas piUiy rosife 
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member of the comparifon is here mentioned , 
iriz. The works oi arc; and if he intended the 
latter fcnle as wu in that cai€^ fuperfluous and 
tncombering, and he had better have (aidfimply^ 
appear beautiful or Jlrange. — ^The epithet^ra/ig^ 
.>vhich Mr. Addilon applies to the works of art 9 
cannot be. praifed. Strange woriSj appears not by 
any means a happy exprelRon to fignify what he 
here intends, which is new or uncommon. 

The fentence concludes with much harmony 
and dignity — " they can have nothing in them 
^ of that vaftnefs and immenfi^^y which afford fo 
^* great an entertainment to the mind of the be— 
** holder/' There is here' a fuhiefs and grandeur 
of expreflion well fuited to the fubje<^; though, 
perhaps e/tler/az/tmen/ is not quite the proper word 
for exprefling the effe£) which vaftnefs and im* 
•menfity have upon the mind. Reviewing theob- 
fervations that have been made oh this pieriod , 
it might, I think I with advantage, be refolved 
into two fentences fomewhat after this manner: 
•* When we confider the works of nature and of 
?* art , as they are qualified to entertain the ima- 
** gination^ we iliall hnd the latter very defective 
••* in cofnparifon of the former. The works of 
** art may fometimes appear no lels beauriful or 
^ uncommon. than tbofe of nature; but they can 
" have nothing of that vaftnefs and immicnfity 
** which lb highly tranfport the mind of the be- 
« holder/' 

** The one", proceeds our author in the next 
fantenoe^ may be ^^plise and delicate as the 
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^^ Other; but can never fliow herfelf fo aoguft 
^^ and magnificent in the.defign. 

The one and the othtr , in the firft part of this 
fentence,: mnft unqueftionably refer to the worh 
4ff nature unci of art. For of thefe he had beea 
fpealung imrnediately before ; and with reference 
to the, plural word, works ^ had employed the 
plural . pronoun they. But in the courfe of the 
fentence, he drops this con (Ira £tion^ and pafles 
very inconj^ruoufly to dieperfonihcation of art—- 
cun never Jhovv herjelj.^ To render his ftyle con* 
fiftent, art^ dtai wot the works of art ^ flionld have 
been mxd^ jhe; nominative in this fentence. -— 
^t Art Qoay b*^ as polite ^nd delicate as nature ^ 
** bttS<^n ncfver Ihow ^herfelf."— Pu///e is a term 
o/Teoer applied to per/ifusand to manners, than 
to things; ^vid, is employed to fignify^ their being 
highly .ciKiUaed. Poiiihed, or refined, was the 
idea, which the author <had in view. Though the 
general turn of this fentence be elegant , yet, in 
order tp rend&r it perfet) ., I muft obferve , that 
the concluding wprds , in the defign^ (hould either 
have beeUj^^gether omitted^ or fomething ihould 
have b(^fi,propt:rly opppfed to them in the pre* 
cedifigsin^mbeirof the period, thus: " Art may ^ 
^^ in tjhye .spcecution , be as poliflied and delicate 
^^ as lu^fij^fe; but, in the defign, can never fliow 
^ herfelffQ tftilguft and mignificent/' 

^^ There is fomething more bold and mail^Iy 
^f in t^e.xpugh, carelefs ftrokes of nature , th^ 
*^ la.the nice touches and embellfihaupncs Uf 
•f ai;t." 
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This fentende is pierfeflly happy and elegant J 
and carries , in all the expreflion that curiofa 
Jelicitas • for which Mr. Addifon is fo <jften re- 
markable. B6td andmafterlyj are words applied 
with the utmoft propricfy. The Jlrokes of nature 
are finely oppofed to the touchti ofdrVi A^wi the 
rough Jlrokes to the nice touches ; the former pakiting 
the freedom and eafe of nature , and the ofther, 
the diminntive exaihiefe of art; whileboth arc in* 
troduced before ns as different performers-, and 
thtir tefpeflive merits ill execution very juftly 
ionfrafted with each dthcr. 

" The beauties of thie* mod ftately '-garden or 
*' palace He in a narrow cotnpafs ■ the iirr?!^<n^tion 
" immediately nitis thehi over, and reqdir^fiime-' 
" thing elfe to gmrfy ti^r; but in the ^ide' 
^* fields ofnature/th^figWWanders op and down 
" without confinement, "and i^ fed wWh^aii infinite 
" variety of images, Withft^At any cettifn flint 
"■^or number. -^ • ■; ''['•' '"'■'' ' ' •'•'- ''•^■-- ' 

This fentence is' Ji6t altbgether lb cofifefl 
and elegant as th^fotmfer. it*i5drKi^s',''h&\vever,' 
ih*4he main, the 'fcha^fler'bf dur a'liHfdtVriyle;^ 
nbtftriftly accurate/ bu^'agre^eablfcr^iettfj'^; and 
nnaffeaed; enlivened tot*' with aiW^f^PcStWiii-'' 
ffcatfon of the imaginaribn , which gttWfc ¥^afety ' 
to the period. Perhaps it htid b&ri'^b^lfer?* if 
this perfonification of flie inliigiflStibtf," '^th 
which the fentenci? is introduced, had^btfen con- 
tinued throughout, 'arid "not changed thinefc^a^* 
i*iTy, and even hnpfrdperly, mxo Jight\ in tlirffe^' 
cond member, which is contrary both to tfnhy' 
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and elegance. It tnigJit. have A^od thos — t/*^ th« 
f^ imagination immediately runs them ovevV stnd 
" reqtiiret fqmething elie to. gratify her; butrin 
^^ the wide fields of namre »flie wandeit: o^and 
^^ down without conftmemeot. ''.^r* The dj^thet 
Jtately , . which the .author iifes 'in the beginning 
of the fentehee ^ applies -, with more propriety, to 
palaces, Aboin to gardens.. The clofe of thefentefice; 
withotit any certain Jiutshror number ^ maf be ob^ 
je£leA:$oi; :as both Juperflbousr^andnngrac^fuUf it 
might perhips. haTe;>Jt^ra>inatedr. better ^JOrjiii^ 
manner-^ '^. Ae is. 'fed .wiltb an infinite variejey. ef 
^^ images, and wanders- >up^dnd:down*withOtit 
" confinement;". , «; . ; . / v- » 

" ^or this reafon ^. \t«. always find the;|i6et iH 
*^ . Iot« with a country life ^ Where natuiie app^M 
" in the great eft perfeflion and furniflies out/aH 
^' tlioft fcenes that are jnUl apt to delight the 
" imaginaeionJ' : , . .- • ' ; ; g 

TJh^re; is nothing in this fentened tp attra^ 
pacrtionlar aitention. One.Vrotld think:. #t wat 
rather the xountry , thaoi- i. country life y on . whiob 
the ireibark. here made ibould r«^. hx<m^ry^\lif9 
may be produ6live of fimplicity of mannr^rsi^ >a04 
ofothisriTistues; but it;M:^tO: the couniry itfelf^- 
that the r properties here . mentioned belong retf 
difplaying ithe beauties of nature ,> and fiirniflung 
thofe fcenes which delight the imagination.: ; .& 

^^ But though there are feVeral of xhik 'tvild 

'^ fcenes. that are moYe delightful than any* att^^ 

>* ficial Ibawsy yet we find, the worics- ofmatvii^ 

^^ ilitl morepleafant^tbe mocctbey refemble^.thofi? 
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of art; for in this cafe, our pleafure rifes from 
a double principle; from the agreeableneft of] 
<♦ the obj efts to the eye , and from their limili- 
*' tude to other objefls: we are pleafed ^ as wcll^ 
** with comparing their beauties, as with Purvey- 
** ing them, andean reprefent them to our minds 
•* either as copies or as originals. Hence it is , 
** that we take delight in a profpefl which is 
** well laid oat, and diverfified with fields and i 
•^ meadows, woods and rivers ; in thofe accidental 
^ landfcapes of trees, cloads, and cities, that 
** are fometimes found in the veins of marble, 
** in the curious fretworks of rocks and grottos } 
** and > in a word, in any thing that hath fuch 1 
^* a degree of variety and regularity as may feemj 
♦* the effeft of defign , in what we call thej 
^* works of chance. 

The ftyle in the two fentences, which com- 
pofe this paragraph, is fmooth and perfpicuons. It 1 
lies open in fome places to criticifm f but leftj 
the reader lliould tire of what he may confider j 
a^ petty remarks , I fhall pafs over any which j 
thefe fentences fuggeft ; the rather too, as the idea] 
which they prefent to ns, of nature's refembling j 
art, of art's being conftdered as an original, an3 
nature as a copy , feems not very diftinflnor well 
brought out, nor indeed very material to our 
author's purpofe. 

*' If the produfls of nature rife in value , ac- 
** cording as they more or lefs refemble thofe of art, 
" we may be fure that artificial works receive ^a^ 
** greater advantage from the refemblance of fuch 
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^' asarenatural ; becaafehere thefimilitndeis not 
^* onlypleafant, but the pattern more perfeft/* 

It if neceflary to our prefent defign, to point 
lut two confiderable inaccTiracies which occur in 
this fentence. If the prodit6ls { he had better have 
faid the *^ produdions) of natare rife in value, 
*' according at they more or lefs reremble thofe 
^* of art." — Does he niean^ that thefe produc- 
tions rife in value ^ both according as they more 
refernble^ and as thry lefs refemble^ thofe of an? 
His meaning undoubtedly is, that they rife in 
vahieonly , according ai they more refemble them : 
and therefore, either thefe words, or lefs ^ muft 
be ftruck out, or the fentence muft run thus — - 
•* produ£)ions of nature rife or fmk in value , 
*^ according as they more or lefs refemble, *' — 
The prefent conftruflion of the fentence has 
plainly been owing to hafty and carelefs writing* 

The other inaccuracy is towards the end of 
the fentence, andferves to illuftrate a rule which 
I formerly gave , concerning the pofition of 
adverbs. The author fays, — * ** becaufe here, 
** the fimilitude is not only pleafant , bot the 
** pattern more perfeft/* Here, by the pofition 
of the adverb only^ we are led to imagine that 
he is going to give fome other pioperty of the 
fimilitude, that it is fioi only pleqfant ^ as he fays, 
|>ot more than pleafant; it isufeful, or, on fome 
account or other , valuable. Whereas , he is going 
to oppofe another thing to the fimilitude itfelf , 
and not to this property of its heingpleafant ; and 
tfaerefgrc, the right collocation , beyond doubt, 
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was, '* becaufe here, not only the fimilitnde is 
** pleafant , but the pattern more perfefj : " thtf 
eonrraft lying,- not between pleafant ^nd moj^e 
perfiet^ *bmt between Jimilifude and pattern. -^^ 
Much of the clearnefs and ^ neatnefs of ftyic de- 
pends, on fnch attentions as thefe. 

" The-prettieft landfcape I ever faw, 'was one 
** drawn on*'the: wa^ll» of a dark room,: which 
** flood oppofite on one fide to a navigable Irirfer, 
^^ and , on the other^ to a park. The experiment 
*' is very common in optittr. •* .: .i. - 

In the defcrtptidn of: the- landfcape^* which 
follows, Mr. Addiion 18 abondantly happyj but 
in this introduflxon to it, he is obfcure nand in^ 
diftinft. One who hadiiotfeen the experiment of 
the Cfimera obfrura, could comprehend 'jiothing 
of what he meant. And even, after we undcirftaria 
what he points at, we^ase at (pme lofs^ whedier 
to underltand his defcription.as of one contiiibed 
landfcape; x>t of two diiFererit ones^'prodticecl 
by the ' prqjeflion of*two:tamera obfcora^ oil 
oppofire walls. The fcen^^vwhich I im inched 
to think Mn Addifoh here refers to, iffXjirdilrt- 
wich park, with the proTpe£t of theThannieii^:a(i 
feen by ^ camera obfcura, which if placed' in ia 
frnaU room in the upper Hory of the ofatf^^rvatorf ) 
where I remember to haive feeii , manyyeahriagi^ ' 
the whole fcene here defcribed , correfpondhng'fii 
Qinch to Mr. Addifon'ft account of it in this 
paiTage, that, at the* time, it Recalled it to my 
memory. As the obfervatory ftands in the middle 
c^ the park i U ovorlaokit frota. onefule^>bodi 
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thc^verand the park , and the obje£ls afterwards 
mehtibned) thefliips, the trees, and the deer^ 
are pfrtfented in one view ; without needing any 
affiftance from oppofite walls. Put into plainer 
language, the fehtftnce* might run thus: " The 
♦* prettieft landfcape I "ever faw , was one formed 
^* b^^icttmera'dbfcura, a common optical inftru- 
**thent,' on the wall of-a dark room, whicH 
W overlboked a iiayigabre i*iver and a park. " 

' " HeJre ybu*' might difcover the waves and 
•* fluJ^rratiotrt of thfe water in flrong and proper 
•* colorir, SVitfi the piflore of a fhip entering at 
*' one end , and^failihg by degrees- through the 
♦* i?ihSk }>iece. On aiibthVr ,' there appeared the 
*«'jgreeri Wladdv^ oF trees , waving to and fro 
**f^iffi ffyi^ind, and^ herds of deer among them 
•^'in^MimSftire , Waping about upon the Wall." 
• TZkatirTg^' one o*'two fniall inaccuracies, this 
is 'l>e4utiftil • and" Ifvely ■ 'pam ting. The principal 
tfiWcftiWiiy'' Hrf 'in the coHhexion of the two 
fentences, here^ TmAon (Mdfher. I fuppofe the 
atitlibF^nSeiht , ohani^Jiiaiii TLXid on an&tker jfide. 
As it ftands, anofNir is uff^ammatical , having 
nothing'^to which h tefii¥A But jhe flufluationr 
of the water, the fliip entering and failing on by 
degrirtsj^^the tirifes^ Wavihgf ?ff*the wind , and the 
Kerdiir^^of dter artibng'Wij^ Igaprng about , is all 
▼<*ft'fA^Mt, ah<ll g^dt'lt'^^autfful (Conception o{ 
t»^^fee«e n$ean4% blPiRfci^bed. 

»^ I'lfAili^iteWerf^' tlf^ *<iyelty of foch a fight , 
••W^-feeTJne oefcaficto'tiT^fe'pl^^ to the 

«^ imagkiiidM; but dbftatnly th6 chief reafon, ia 
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'Mrs nearer refemblance to nature; .-as it does 
"not only, like other piduto;, give- th9:.C9lor 
^^ and figure , but the motUMBut 4rf the fibingi it 
" reprefenti. ^ *. 

In this fentence the^e .i%:{|^hing xemark^ble , 
either to be praife.d or blamed. In the conclulion, 
snftead o{the things it repreftnts^ the regalari^of 
correft flyle requires the,, things whith ii repr&fents. 
In the beginning , as. one occajion and. tlie c^ef 
ttajon are oppofed to one another , I iIioi:^d^ think 
it better to have repeated thefiTn?.,word-;:7f-^ ^\ifm^ 
^ reafon of its pleafantners to the imagination ; 4)Qi 
*^ cerrainly the chief. reafon is, .&c.** 

** We have before oYfi^xy^^y that J^efe it 
<< generally, in narure, fomething miore; grand 
^^ ind 9.pguft than what we meet with in: the 
^* curiafities of art. Wheip, therefore^ "mtr^Usm 
*^ this iniitated in any n^eafure, it^gives.n8 a 
^^ nobler and more exalted kind of pleafure^ 
*^ than what we receive from the nicer ai^ flioff^ 
^* accu rate produQi^na of. ^rt. *' ..;:;:,'. 

It would have been ^ better to have avoided 
terminating thefe tw^. fenfences in a manner fo 
fimilar to each other; CMffiJitits of ast rr ftoduc-*^ 
lions of art. ai- • <•''• - 

^^ On this account ). our JEngliih gardeotafit 
^' nor fo entertaining to thci, Ifuicy at thofe yx 
^^ France and Italy, w^ere ^ fee. a lafge.extqnt 
^ of ground covered. 3, ^ver i|ritk, an aggreeablo 
^^ mixture of garden ^;^ ^^^^ which reprefents 
^ every where an arti^fial jrudenefs^ madi jBior# 
^^ charming tha|;i that neataeft and elegance which 
^ we meet with in thofe of oor own country* ?• 
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The expreflion **ri&prefent every where an 
•* artificial rudenefs,** is fo iftaccurare, that I am 
inclined to think , what ftood'in 'Mr. Addifon's 
manufcript muft have been — prefent every where. 
^- For the mixture of garden and tor^ft does not 
reprefent^ but aftually exhibits or prefents^ arti- 
ficial rudeneb. Ihat mixture reprefents indeed 
natural nidenefs ^ that is, is defigned to imitate it; 
but it* in reality is ^zrxdprefentSj artificial rudrnefs. 

*' It might' indeed be of ill confequence to the 
** publicv as well as unprofitable to private per- 
^^ fons , to alienate fo much ground trom pafturage 
^ and the plough , in many parts of a country 
^^ that IS fo well peopled and cultivated to a tar 
^ greater advantage. But why may not a whole 
^*eftate! be thrown into a kind of garden by 
:^ freqoent plantations ^ that may turn as much to 
** the. profit as the pleafure of the owner ? A 
^marfii overgrown with willows, or a mountain 
-^ flbaded with oaks, are not only more beautiful, 
'^^bnt more beneficial, than when they lie bare 
*' and unadorned. Fields ot corn make a pleafant 
-^'pYofpe^l; and if the walks were a little taken 
f^ care of that lie between them, and the natural 
^^ embroidery of the meadows were helped and 
^* improved by fome fmall additions of art, and 
•^the feveral rows of hedges were fet off by 
:^ trees and flowers that the foil was capable of 
i^^ jieceiving, a man might make a pretty landfcapo 
** of his own pofleflions.*' 

Thie ideas here are juft, and the (lyle is eafy 
.aiidpef%ttcoeut| dion^ ip fome. places bordering 
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on the carelefs. In that paffagc, for inftaSnce, 
" if the walks were & little taken care of that lie 
" between th6ni " — one member is clearly out 
of its place 9 and the turn of the phrafe^ a Utile 
taken care of^ is vulgar and colloquial. Much 
better , if it had run thus — ** if a little care 
** were beftowed on the walks that lie betweea 
" them. '; 

^^ Writers who have given us an account of 
^ China, tell us, the inhabitants of that country 
^Haugh at the plantations of our Europeans '^ 
^^ which are laid out by the rule and the Im^; 
" becaufe, they fay, any one may place t#ce» \it 
^^ equal rows and uniform figures. They ehufb 
^* rather to ihow a genius in works of thts.natqre^ 
•* and therefore always conceal the art fby which 
" they direft themfelves. They have aiwqrd^ it 
"feems, in their language^, by which they.exV 
" prefs the particular beauty of a plantation, v.-dicft 
" thus ftrikes the imagination at firftfigltt^: wkl^ 
^* out difcovering what it is that has fo>agrceabfe 
**an effea." . \-..i ^.^ * 

Thefe fentences furnifh occafion fop. ha ,r^ 
mark, except that in the laft of them, partiealdr 
is improperly ufed inftead oi peculiar ^^t^ ^' thto 
*' peculiar beauty of a plantation that thus 'ftrik^ 
*^ the imagination,'* was the phrafe* to hatte 
conveyed the idea -which the author meant; 
namely, the beauty which-diftinguiftes it )fifom 
plantations of another kind, . . . . ^ , ''..y •> 

'* Ouf: Britilb gardenersy on ithe'conttary , 
^^^Jnftead of humoring n%ciiiei love-t^i^dfviat^ 
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** from it as much as podible. Our trees rife in 
** cones, globes, and pyramids. We fee the marks 
'* of the fciflars on every plant and bufli. " 

Thcfe fentences are lively and elegant. They 
make an agreeable diverfity from the drain of 
thofe which went before; and are marked with 
the hand of Mr,. Addifon. I have to remark only, 
that, inthephrafe, " inftead of humoring nature, 
^* love to deviate from it — humoring and deviating^*' 
are terms not properly oppofed to each other; 
a fort of perfonification of nature is begun in the 
firftofthem, whicli is not fupported in the fecond. 
— - To humoring y was to have been oppofed, 
thwarting -^ or if deviating was kep^ , following^ 
ot goiv^alongwith nature , was to have been ufed, 

** I do not know whether I am fmgular in 
^* my opinion, but, for my own part, I would 
'* rather look upon a tree, in all its luxuriancy 
*' and diffufion of boughs and branches , than ^ 
'^ when it is thus cut and trimmed into a mathe^ 
^^ matical figure; and cannot but fancy that an 
** orchard, in flower, looks infinitely more de* 
"lightful, than^all the little labyrinths ot the 
" moft finifhed parterre. " 

This fentence is extremely harmonious, and 
every way beautiful. It carries all the char.-'flerif. 
tics ofour author's natural, graceful, and flowing 
language. — A tree, in ** ail its luxuriancy and 
^^ diffufion of boughs and branches,'* is a re^ 
xnirkably happy expreflion. The author feems 
to become luxuriant in defcribing an object which 
is fo, and thereby render the found a peffedl 
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^* But as our great modellers of gardens have 
^^ their magazines of plants to difpofe of, it it 
^' very natural in them , to tear up all the beauti* 
'^ ful plantations of firuit trees, and contrive a 
f ^ plan that may moft turn to their profit, in 
*^ taking off their evergreens, and the like move- 
'^ able plants, with which their fliops'are plen- 
« tifully ftocked/' 

An author fliould always ftudy to conclude ^ 
when it is in his power, with grace and dignity. 
It is fomewhat unfortunate, that this paper did 
not end, as it might very well have done, with 
the former beautiful period. The impreflion left 
on the mind by the beauties of nature, with 
which he had been entertaining us, would then 
have been more agreeable. But in this fentence 
there is a great falling off; and we return with 
pain from thofe pleafing objefts, to the inlignifi«^ 
mnx contents of a nurfery*man's iliop. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 



Criiical Examination of the Style in a Paffngt of 
Dean Swift's Writings. 



M. 



LY defign , in the font preceding lefinres , > 
was not merely to appreciate the merit of Mr* 
Addifon's ftyle, by pointing out the faults and 
the beauties that are mingled in the writings of 
that great author. They were not compofed 
with any view to gain the reputation of a critic; 
but intended for the afliftance of fuch as are de». 
firous of ftudying the moft proper and elegant 
conftru£iion of fentences in the Englifh lan« 
guage. To fuch , it is hoped , they may be of ad- 
vantage ; as the proper application of rules refpe^i^ 
ing the ftyle, will always be beft learned by 
means of the illuftration which examples afford. 
I conceived that examples, taken, from thewri*^ 
tings of an author fo juftly efleemcd, would , on: 
that accotmt, not only be more attended to, but 
would alfo produce, this good eife^!, of famili^ 
arizing thofe who Audy compofition with th^ 
iiyleofawriter, from whom they may , upon th« 
whole, derive great benefit. With the fame Vitw, 

L. on R. sk. 9 
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I fliall , in this leflure , give one critical exercife 
more of the fame kind y upon the ftyle of an author 
of a diflfefent «hara£!cf , Dean Swift j repeating 
tlie intimation I gave formerly , that fuch as 
ftand in need of no affiftance of this kind, and 
wha^- th ef c fer e y -wi U ■ tw i torally confider fuch 
minute difcuffions concerning the propriety of 
words ^ and ftrufture of fentences, as beneath 
theif attention , had beft pafs over what will feem 
to them a tedious part of the work. 

I formerly gave the general charafter of Dean 
Swift's ftyle. He is efteemed one of our moft 
corred writers. His .ftyle is of the plain and 
fimple kind ; free of all affe£lation , and all fnper-» 
fkiity^ perfpicuous, manly, and pure. Thefe are 
its advantages. But we afe not to look for much 
ornament and grace in it *. On the contrary^ 
Dean Swift feems to have flighted and defpifed 
the ornaments of language, rather than to have 
ftodied them. Hirarrangement is often loofe and 
negligent. In elegant, ^ mufical , and figurative 



* I am glatl to fiqd, that, in my iu<ip;ment concerning this 
anthor^s compofidon, I have eoincMed with the opinion of z 
very rffc tritic: •* Tlij^ enfyiod hh con^yaiice of meaning, 
^ it vrai- Swiff t dcfifft;eo attaiii, SMd forhavins: atiarined; 
?. be certainly ilefnves- ycaib , . fhlHigh , perhaps , not the higheft 
^ pcaife* . Foe purpofes merely dicla£cic^ when fometbing is 
^. to be tpld that '\^s pot known before , it is in the higheft 
^ degree proper: but agaihH that' inattention fty which know^ 

* truths ate fiiffercrf to-4>* ncgldfled, it rtakes na provifton i 

* it ihlh^as;^ but d0es noS j^tfiiadci*' Johnfoit*sr Llvt» of Ihc 
Itei'^ ie Swift* - :;:;rv .\.v,. 
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language, lie is much inferior to Mr, Addifon. 
His manner of writing carries in it the charafler 
of one vv ho refts altogether npon his fenfe, ahdS ''^J"^ 
aims at no more than giving his meaning in a r^i 
clear and concife manner. 

That part of his writings, which I fliall now 
examine, is the beginning of his trearife, entitled, 
** A Propolal for correiling, improving, and 
" afcertainiog the Enghfli tongue, " in a letter 
addrefled to the Earl of Oxford, then Lord High 
Treafurer. I was led, by the nature *of the fob- 
je£l, to chufe this treatife: but, in juftice to 
die Dean, I muft obferve, that, after having 
examined it, I do not efteem it one of his moll 
correfl prodinSions ; but am apt to think it has 
been more haftily compofed than fome other of 
them. It bears tlie title and form of a letter j 
but it is, however, in troth, a treatife defigned 
for the public: and, therefore, in examining it, 
we cannot proceed upon the indulgence due to 
an epiftohry correfpondence. When a man 
addreffes himfelf to a friend only, it is fufficient 
if he make» himfelf fuUy underftood by him| but 
when an author writes for the public, whether 
he affume the form of an epiflle or not, we are 
always entitled to expe£l, that he fhall exprefs 
liimfelf with accuracy and care. Oor author 
begins thus: 

*' What I had the honor of mentioning ta 
'' your Lordfliip , fometime ago, in converfation , 
''was not a new thought, juft then ftarted by 
*' accident or occafion , but the refult of long 
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" reflection j and I have been confirmed in my 
f^ fen tinmen t8 by the opinion of fome very judi- 
^ cions perfons with whom I confulted." 

The difpofition of circumftances in a fentence^ 
fuch as ferve to limit or to qualify foroe aiTer- 
tioQ, or to denote time and place, I foriherly 
Ihowed to be a matter of nicety ; and I obferved , 
that it oDght to br always held a rule, not to 
.4:rowd fuch circumftances together, but rather 
jp intermix them with more capital words , in 
fuch differed parts of the fentence as can admit 
them naturally. Here are two circumftances of 
this kind placed together , which had better have 
been feparated , fometime ago , in convcrfation — 
better thus: ~- " What I had the honor, fome- 
^^ time ago , of mentioning to your LordChip 
^^ in converfation -~ was not a new thought,** 
proceeds our author, ^' fiarted by accident or 
V occafion:" the different meaning of thefe two 
words may not, atfirft, occur. They have, how* 
ever, 21 diftin£i meaning, and are properly ufed: 
for it is one very laudable property of our authors 
ftyle, that it is feldom encumbered with fuper^ 
fiuous, fyi^ionymous words. Started by accident^ 
is, fortuitoufly, or at random; ftarted i»y ocoT/zo/Zy 
is , by fome incident, which «t that time ^ave birth 
tp it. His meaning is, that it was not a new 
thought which either cafually fprung up in his 
mind 9 or was fuggefted to him , for thefirft time, 
by the train of the difeourfe: but, as he adds, 
wi$ the refill t ofiong rejlcition. — He proceeds; 
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** They all agreed , that nothing would be of 
** greater ufe towards the improvement of Xnow« 
'^ ledge and politenefs, than fome effe£iual method^ 
^^ for corre£ltng^ enlarging, and afcertaining our 
•* language , and they think it a work very pof- 
^^ fible to be compafled under the protection of 
*^ a prince, the cotintenaTlce and encouragement 
** of a miniflry, and the Care of proper perfoni 
*' chofen for fucli an undertaking. 

This is an excellent fentence ; clear , and e\6^ 
gant. The Avords arc all fimple, well chofen', 
and expreflive; and are arranged in the moil pro^ 
per order. It is a harmonious period too , which 
is a beauty not frequent in our author* The laft 
part of it confiils of three members, which gra- 
dually rife and fwell above one another ^ without 
any affe£)ed or unfuitablc pomp; — ** under the 
*^ protection of a prince , the countenance and 
^^ encouragement of a miniftry, and the care of 
** proper perfons chofen for fuch an undertaking." 
We may remark, in the beginning of the. fen- 
tence, the proper ufe of thfe prepofition towards 
— " greater ufe towards the improvement of 
•* knowledge and politene&" — ^ importing the 
pointing or tendency of any thing to a certain 
end; which could not have been fo well expref- 
fed by the prepofition ybr, comntionly employed 
in place of towards ^ by authors who are lefs 
attentive, than Dean Swift was, to the force 
of words. . . * 

One fault might, perhaps, be found, both 
with this and the former fentence, confidered as 
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intxoduiSory ones. We expe£), that an introduc- 
tion is to unfold, clearly and dir^dly, the fub- 
j^fl that is to be treated of. In the firft fentence» 
our'authot had told us, of a thought he men- 
tiqned to his Lordihip, in converfation 9 which 
bad been the refult pf long reflection , and con« 
cerning which he had confulted judicious perfons. 
J}ut what that thought was, we are never told 
direflly. We gatlier it indeed from the fecond 
fpntence ^ wherein he informs us , in what thefe 
jqdici6us perfons agreed ; namely ^ that fomtf 
method for improving the language was both 
ufeful and pra£)icabie. But this ii^dired) method 
of opening the fu^j^ii, would have been very 
faulty in a regular treatife; though the eafe of 
the epiflolary form^ which our author here af- 
fumes in addreffmg his patron , may ?xcufe it in 
tlie prefent cafe. 

'^ I was glad to fififi your Lx>rd(bip*6 anfwer in 
^ fo different a ftyle froni what hath commonly 
" been made ufe of, on the like occafidns , for 
*' fome years part ; thai, ckllfuch thoughts mujl be • 
*^ defentd to a time of piact ; a topic-which fome 
** have carried fo far ^ that they would not have 
*^ us, by any oieans^ think of pr^C^rving ouc 
^^ civil and religious cppftitution^ becaufe we are. 
** engaged in a \yar abroad. " ' /. . . 

This fenten(^. al^.: is. (dear and.^l^sg^iU; only 
there is on; inacoi^racy , wbm he fpeaks > of his 
Lordfhip's anfwer being in fo different a ftyle 
from what had formerly been ufed. His anjwer 
to what? or to MrhomP for from any thing 
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going before, it does not appear that afiyappH- 

catioa oraddrefs had been made to his Lordfliip by 

thofe perfons , whofe opinion was mentioned in 

the preceding fentence; and to whom^fhe^an- 

fwer , here fpoken of ,.in«Lturally refers. Ti>e!ne is 

a little 'indifttndaefe, TaivT before obfei'ved^ in 

onr aathor's manner of introducing hH ^fubjeA 

here*^ — We may obferve. too » that the phrab -— 

^' glad* to find yonr anfwer in fo diforent a 

*^ ftyle" 'J— though abond'intjy fntted to the lan- 

gaage of converfation , or of a familiar better', 

yet, in regular compofition, requires , -an add^ 

tionai -word — " glad io find .your anCi«|Vinio rrt 

*' fo different a ftyle. . •. 'T 

'^ it will be among the diftinguifliing marks tof 
^^ your miniftry^ my Ldrd-, tHa( ypu hav^ *.gh- 
*' nius abpve all fuch regards, ^and that lU) ije»- 
*^ fonable propofal , for the. lionor , tlierjadvaih- 
*^ tage y of ornament of yotn country^ . ho^ifle^Wt 
" foreign to your rmmedfeie office, wwwer 
^' jaegle<n:ed.by yon. . ! .: 't 

ThephxkfeA^ ^v± genius aboTO aH fijfchjregardsr 
both feems.fbmewhat httfllit^ and doe9; fipt'dbeady 
exprefs what the autlibrvumans^ ntmely, the 
confined^ riews of thofe (vKio-HtgieiQed evoqr: ^hi)9g 
that belonged to fhiGtr>afta>oCrpeaie# in the tiale 
of War. -^Bating this/exprffhofi, ^here iaffiot;^!^^ 
thftt can be fubjed' to:tH* leaft reprohehfidn^t 
this fedtence, nor in aU ftbat Mlows ^ to thia^dd 
of the paragraph. . 

'' I confefs , the meriti^f fiifis c^ot aod^iOMV 
*^ defcenfion is very much leffened, becaufeyoor 
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^* Lordfhip hardly leavei us room to offer onr. 
*' good wifbes; removing all our difficulties ^ 
^^ and fupplying our wanis , faller than the moft 
** vilionary projeftor can adjnft his fchemes. And 
** therefore , my Lord , the defign of this paper 
'^^ is not fo much to offer you ways and means, 
*^ as to complain of a grievance , the redreflTmg 
^ of which is to be your own work , as much 
*' as that of paying the nation's debts, or opening , 
^* a trade into the South fea ; and, though not 
*•' of fuch immediate benefit as either of thefe, 
** or any other of your glorious a£lions, yet, 
** perhaps, in future ages not lefs to your honor.*' 
The compliments which the Dean here pays 
to his patron, are very high and (trained; and 
lltpw, that, with all his furlinefs, he was as 
capable , on fome occafions, of making his court 
to a great man by flattery, as other writersl 
However, with refpeft to the ftyle', which is 
the fole obje£l of our prefent confideration , eve- 
ry thing here , as far as appears to nae , is fault* 
lefs. In thefe fentences , and , indeed , through- 
out this paragraph , in general, which we have 
now mded , onr atxthor's flyle appears to great 
advantagf. W^ fise that eafe and finiplicity, 
that corrednefs and diftin6)iiefs, which particu- 
larly <i3hara6ierhce it. It it very remarkable, how 
iaw' Latinized wordi Dean Swift employs: No 
writer, in our language, is fo purely Englilh 
as he 18, or borrows fo little affiftance from 
%rardi of foreign derivation; From none can we 
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tale a better model of the choice and proper 
fignificancy of wor<b. It is remarkable , in the 
fenteaces, we have now before ns y how plain all 
the exprelfions are, and yet, at the fame time , 
how £gnificant; and, in the midft of that high 
firain of compliment into which he rifes^ how 
little there is of pomp « or glare of expreflion. 
How very few writers can preferve this manly 
teiAperance of ftyle ; or would think a compl^ 
meQt of this natnre Ibpported with fnfiicieni 
dignity , nnlefs they had embelliihed it with fome 
of tHofe high founding words , whofe chief effed 
is no other than to give their language a ftiff and 
forced appearance ? 

" My Lord, I do here, in the name of all 
^^ the learned and polite perfons of the nation , 
^^ complaiii to your Lordfliip, as Firft Miniller, 
^^that our language is extremely imperfe£l; that 
^ Its daily improvements are by no means in 
^^ proportion to its daily corruptions.; that the 
^^ pretenders to poliih and refine it, have 'chiefly 
'^ mnltiplied abufes and: abfurdities ; and that, 
^^ in many inftances , it offends againft every part 
** of granim^r." 

^ The tqrn of this fentence is extremely elegant 
He. iiad fpoken before of a grievance for which 
he fought redrefs , ^nd he carries on the allufion, 
by entering.,, here, 4ire£Uy on his fubjeA, in the 
flyle of a public reprefentation prefented to the 
tnuiiAer of^ftate. One impierfe^on, however ^ 
th^re is in .this fentence, .which, luckily for our 
purpofev iicrvet. to iUuflrate a inlie before given ^ 
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concerning the pofition of adverbs, fo as to avoid 
ambiguity. It is in the middle of the fentence ; ~4r 
^* that the pretenders to. poliih and refine it, have 
^^ chiefly multiplied abufes and abfurciities. "**^ 
Mow, concerning the import of this adverb^ 
chiefly j I. aik , whetFierit fignifies that tiiefe pre- 
tenders to polifh the language, have been the 
chief perfofis who have nrmltiplied its abtvfet , vt 
diftin6iion from othen; or, that the cM^tHiag 
which thefe.pretenders have done, is to «iiiidtipiy 
the abufes of our language , in oppofition to 
their " doing any thing to refine it?".- Thefe 
two. meanings aore really .different; and yet , by 
the pofition which the word chiefly has in the 
fentence^ we are left at a lofs in which to onder^ 
Aand it. . The conflru6iion would lead tu rather 
to the latter fenfe ; Ithatlhe chief thing which 
thefe pretenders have done, is to mnltiply xhh 
abufes of our language. But it iz mote tfaaA 
probable , that the former fenfe was wfiat the 
Dean intended, as it carries more of his vfual 
fatirical edge , ^^ that tbe^ pretended ivfinera of 
^^ our language were, in fa6l, its di^f corrupt 
" ters ; ** on which fuppofition ,. bis words 
ought to have run thsd s ^ that , the preteac]^ 
^^ to polifh and rpfine tt , have been !the chief 
^^ perfons to multiply its abufes and abfurdities;*^ 
which would have rsdndered the fenfe perfe^Uy 
clear. -\ • *■ .. .. 

Perhaps, too^ thpre might be ground fisr qlW 
fervhig fiuther .upon this fofitmct^ thataa.lan^ 
guage is tiieob|B£l wititMtiiich it liets oUC:}. f^ that 
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*' jOur language is extremely impcrfeft. ; " and 
then follows an enumeration, concerning lan^ 
jnage in three particulars , it had been better if 
language had been kept the ruling word , or the 
nominative to every verb , without changing the 
£cene ; by making pretenders the ruling word , as 
i$ doTl^ in the fecond member of the enumeration, 
and then, in the third, returning agaia lx> the 
former word , ^^ language -^ that the pretenders 
" to polifli — and that, in many inftances, it 
^' offends^' * — I am pek&aded , that the (tru^hire 
of the fentence woutd have been atnore neit and 
happy, and its unity more complete , if the mem- 
bers of it had been arranged thus : " That our 
" language is extremely imperfeft ; that it^daily 
" improvements are' by no means in proportion 
*VtoJts daily corruptions J that, in many inftan- 
** ces, it o(fends againfl every part of grammar; 
*^ and that the piretenders to poliih and refine it, 
*^ havcf.been the chief perficms to multiply its ab- 
'-uiiesiand abfurdities. ** — ^This degree of attention 
feemed proper to be |>eAowed on fuch a fentence 
a^ this, in order to (how how it might have 
been conduced after the moit perfe£i mannen 
Qor author, after having faid, 

" Left your JLordfliip fhonld think «iy cen- 
^ fuD^'too fbvere, I iliall take leavd^to be more 
'.' particular,'' proceeds in the fidioiving paxa- 
gctph:: 

3'.'f^ I beiievse fouar Jjocdfliip will agree with me^ 
^ in the reafon why our langoage is lefs refined 
^* than thofe of itaLy^, 5pain^ or Fxatice." 
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I am fony to fay , that now we fhall have 
lefs to commend in our author. For the whole 
df this paragraph, on which we are entering, 
18, in truth, perplexed and inaccurate. Even, 
in this fliort fentetice, we may difcern an inac- 
curafcy ~^ ^* why our language is lefs refined 
** than thofe of Italy, Spain, and France}'' pot- 
ting the pronoun thofe in the phiral, when the 
antecedent fubftantive to which it refers is in the 
fingular , our language. Inftances of this kind 
may fometimes be found in Englifh authors; 
but they found harih to the ear , and are cer- 
tainly contrary to the purity of grammar. By 
a very little attention , this inaccuracy could 
have been remedied ; and the fentence have been 
made to run much better in this way ; *' why 
^^ our language is lefs tehned than the Italian, 
" Spanifli, or French." 

'^ It is plain, that the Latin tongue, in its 
** purity , was never in this ifland; towards the 
*^ conqueft of which , few or no attempts were 
" made till the time of Claudius; neither was 
^^ that language ever fo vulgar in Britain, as it 
** is known to have been in Gaul and Spain." 

To fay , that " tlie Latin tongue ^ in its ptt- 
" rity was never in this ifland,'' is very careleft 
ftyle; itou^ttohave been, '^^ was never fpoken 
" in this ifland." In the progrefe of the fenteficc , 
he means to give a reafon why the Latin ' was 
never fpoken iii its purity amongft us, becanfe 
our ifland was not conquered by the Rooianv 
till after the purity of their tongue began ' t6 
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decline. But this reafon ought to 'have been 
brought out more clearly. Thi^ might eafily 
have been done, and the relation of thefeveral 
parts of the fentence to each other much better 
pointed out by means of a fmall variation; thus: 
^^ it is pl^in , that the Latin tongue , in its 
" purity, was never fpoken in this ifland, as few 
"^^ or no attempts towards the conqueft of it were 
'^ made till the time of Claudius." He adds: 
" Neither was. the language ever fo vulgar in 
" Britain. — " Vulgar was one of the worft 
words he could have chofen for exprefling what 
he means here; namely, that the Latin tongue 
wxis at no time fo general ^ or fo much in common 
ufey in Britain, as it is known to have been in 
Gaul and Spain. — Vulgar , when applied to lan- 
guage , commonly fignifies impure , or debafed 
language , fuch as is fpoken by the low people , 
which is quite oppofite to the authors fenfe here: 
for 9 in place of meanii:ig to fay , that the Latin 
fpoken in Britain was not fo debafed, as what 
was fpoken in Gaul and Spain; he means juft the 
contrary, and had been telling us , that we never 
were acquainted with the Latin at all , till its 
purity began to be corrupted. 

" Further, we find that the Roman legions 
^' here were at length all recalled to help their 
^' conntty againll the Goths , and other barbarous 
•' invaders. 

The chief fcope of this fentence is , to give a 
xeafon why the Latin tpngqe did not ftrike any 
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deep root in this ifland^ on account of the Abort 
continuance of the Romans in it. He goes on : 

^^ Meantime the ^ritonsiy left to lliif t for them« 
^' felveS) and daily haraifed by cruel inroads from 
^^ the Pi£l8^ were forced to call iii the Saxons 
" for their defence ; who, confequently, reduced 
* the greateft part of the ifland to theiif own 
^^ power, drove the Britons into the moftremotd 
^' and moimtainous parts , and the reft of the 
^' country in cufioms, religion, and langiiuge, 
*' became wholly Saxon." 

This is a very exceptionable fenteoce. firft^ 
the phrafe left io Jliiftforu/iemfelfesy is rather a 
low phrafe , and too much in the familiar fiyle 
to be proper in a grave treatife. N^xt, as the 
fentence advances — ^' forced to <^11 in the 
" Saxons for their defence, who, confi?quently, 
" reduced the greateft part of the ifland to their 
J >'• " own power." — What is the meaning of co/7/e- 

..--- quenily here? if it means " afterwards,*' or " in 
: : ' \ " progrefs of timd , " this , certainly , is not a 
fenfe in which confeqmnily is often takexi; and 
therefore the exprefllon is chargeable with ob» 
fcurity. The adverb , confequently , in its xbo& 
common acceptation , denotes one thing fpHowing 
from another,, as an efic<S) firom a eaufe. If he 
ufes it in this fenfe , s^nd means that the Britoni 
being (bbdued by the Saxons, was a neofffary 
confequence of their having called in the 
Saxons to their afliltance, this confequence M 
drawn too ^vbruptly vUnd needed more explai^SKr 
tipn. For though it has often happened , that 
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nations have been fubdtred by their own iiu)ci1i« 
aries, yet thii it not a confeqaence of riich a 
nature that it can be^ffnmed, as feems here to 
be dpne , for a firft and felf-evident principle. — ^ 
Beit fnrtheir , what ihall we fay to thii phrafe ^ 
^^ rednced the greateft part of the ifland to their 
" own power? we fay" reduce to rule^ reduce to 
^^^ pra£hce*— we can fay, that" one nation reduces 
*^ another to fabjeflion" — But when i/ow/mo/i or 
jfowcr is ufed, we always , as far as I know , 
fiiy^ ^ redoee under their power." *^ Reduce to 
^^ tlxeir power , is fo harfli and uncommon an 
expreiBon, that, though Dean Swift's authority 
in language be very great, yet, in the ufe of 
thisphrafe, I am. of opinion, that it would not 
be faiPe to follow his example. 

Befides thefe particular inaccuracies , this fen« 
tence is chargeable with want of unity in the 
compofition of the whole. 1 he perfoifs and the 
Icene ire too often changed upon us.-^Firll, the 
Britons are mentioned , who are haraifed by 
inroads from the Pi£)s ; next , the baxons appear, 
who fubdue the greateft part of the ifland , and 
drive the Britons into the mountains; and, laftly, 
the reft of the country is introduced, and a 
defcription given of the change made upon it, 
Alt this forms a groupe-'of various objects , pre<* 
fented rn fuch quick fticctffion , that the mind 
finds it difficult to comprehend' them under one 
"fiew. Accordingly, it is quoted in the Elements 
af Criticifnif a*-art inftanee of a fentence rendered 
^atty by the breach of unity. 
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" This I take to be the reafon why there are 
^^ more Latin words remaining in the Britiih than 
^^ the old Saxon; which , excepting feme few 
<< variations in the orthography , is the fanje in 
^^ mod original words with our preCent Englifh^ 
^^ as \ve\i as with the German and other northern 
•' dialeas/; 

This fentence is faulty, fomewhat in the fame 
manner with the lad. It is loofe in the con- 
nexion of its parts; and, befides this, it is alfo 
too loofely conne£)ed with the preceding fentence. 
What he had there faid , concerning the Saxon$ 
expelling the Britons^ and changing thecuftoms, 
the religion, and the language of the country , is 
a clear and good reafon for our prefent language 
being Saxon rather than firitifh. This is the in- 
ference which we would naturally expe£i htm to 
draw from the premifes juft before laid down : Bat 
when he tflls us that , " this is the reafon why there 
^^ are more Latin words remaining in the Britiih 
tongue than in the old Saxon," we are prefently 
at a ftand. No reafon for this inference appears. 
If it can be gathered at all from the foregoing deduc- 
tion , it is gathered only imperfedly. For, as he 
had told us, that the Britons had^ome connexion 
with the Romans, he Ihould have alfo told us, in* 
order to make out his inference , that the Saxons 
never had any. The truth is, the whole of this 
paragraph concerning the influence of the Latin ' 
tongue upon ours, is carelefs , perplexed, and 
obfcure. His argument required to have been ' 

more • 
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more fully unfolded^ in order to make it be 
diftin^lly apprehended, and to give it its due 
force. In the next paragraph, he proceeds to 
difcourfe concerning the influence of the French 
tongue upon our languajge. ^Xhe flyle becomes 
more clear, tliough not remarkable for great 
beauty or elegance. 

*' Edward the ConfeflTor having lived long ■ in 
•* France , appears to be the firft who introduced 
** any mixture of the French tongue with the 
** Saxon 3 the court aflFeding what the Prince 
^^ was fond of, and others taking it up for a 
^^faihion, as it is now with us. William the 
** Conqueror proceeded much further , bringing 
f* over with him vaft numbers of that nation, 
** fcattering them in every monaftery , giving 
f them great quantities of land , direfling all 
^^ pleadings to be in that language , and endea^ 
** vottring to make it univerfal in the kingdom. '* • 

On thefe two fentences , I have nothing of 
moment to obferve. The fenfe is brought out 
clearly, and in fimple, unaffefled language. ^.. 
., "This, at leaft, is the opinion generally 
** received ; but your Lordfhip hath fully con- 
*' vinced me , that the French tongue made yet 
.** a greater progrefs here under Harry the Second, 
V who had large territories on that continent 
*' both from his father and his wife; made ffe- 
** quent journeys and expeditions thither ; and 
*^ was always attended with a number of hii 
f * countrymen , retainers at court. " 
JL on R. a. 10 
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In the beginning of thii fentence, our author 
ftates an oppofition between an opinion generally 
received, and that of his Lordfbip ; and in 
compliment to his patron , he tells us , that his 
Lordfhip had convinced him of fomevvhat: that 
differed from the general opinion. Thus one 
muft naturally underlland his words: ** This, at 
**leaft, is the opinion generally received; but 
^* your Lordihip hath fully convinced me " — 
Now here there muft be an inaccuracy of expref- 
iion. For on examining what went before , 
there appears no fort of oppofition betwixt the 
generally received opinion , and that of the 
author's patron. The general, opinion was, that 
William the Conqueror had proceeded much, 
farther than Edward the Confeffor , in propagat-^ 
ing the French language, and had endeavoured 
to make it univerfaL Lord Oxford's opinion 
was, that the French tongue had gone on to 
make a yet greater progrefs under Harry the 
Second , than it had done under his predeceffor 
William: which two opinions are as entirely 
confiftent with one another, as any can be; and 
therefore the oppofition here affeded to be ftated 
between them by tlie adverfative particle but^ 
was improper and groundlefs. 

" For fome centuries after , there was a 
*^ conftant intercourfe between France and Eng- 
^^ land by the dominions we pofleffed there , and 
^* the conquefts we made; fo that our language, 
** between two and three hundred years ago, 
^^ feems to have had a greater mixture with 
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"French than at prefentj many wo^rds having 
" been afterwards rejefted , and fome fince the 
" days of Spenfer ; although we have ftill retained 
" not a few , which have been long antiquated 
" in France. ** 

This is a fentence too long and intricate, and 
liable to the fame objeilion that was made to a. 
former one, of the want of unity. It confifts of 
four members , each divided from the fubfequent 
by a femicolon. In going along, we naturally 
expe£l the fentence is to end at the fecond of 
diefe, or, at fartheft, at the third; when , to 
our fnrprife, a new member pops out upon us, 
and fatigues our attention in joining al! the parts 
together. Such a fttqflure of a fentehc6 ' is 
always the mark of carelefs writing. In the ' firft 
member of the fentence, " a conftant intercourle 
•* between France and England, by the'dornini- 
•* ons we poffeffed there , and the conquefts w^ 
" made, " the conftru£iion is not fufiiciently filled 
up. In place of ** intercourfe by the dominions 
we polTeifed , " itlhould have been — " by reafon 
of the dominions we poiTefled -— or occafioned 
** by -the dominions we poiTefled — '* and in place 
of " the dominions we poflefled there , and the 
** conqueAs we made , " the regular ftyle is — *' the 
*' dominions which we pofleffed there , and the 
** conquefts which we made." The relative pro- 
noun which ^ i^ indeed in phrafes of this kind 
ibmetimes omitted: But, when it is omitted, 
the ftyle becomes elliptic; and though in con- 
Verfation ^ or in the very light and eafy kinds of 
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.writing, fuch elliptic. fly le may not be improper, 
yet in grave and regular writing, it is better to 
fill- up the conftrudiion, and infert the relative 
pronoun. -T- After having faid — "I could produce 
*^ feverai inflances of both kinds , if it were of 
*^ any ufe or entertainment" — our author begins 
.th.e liext paragraph thus: 

., ** To. examine into the feverai circomftances 
V by which the language of a country may be 
" altered , would force me tp enter into a wide 
/'field." 

There is nothing remarkable in this.f<?ntencc, 
unlefs that here occurs the firft inftance of a 
metaphor fince the beginning of this treatife^ 
entering into a wide fields being put for beginning 
an extenfive fubjed. Few writers deal lefs in 
.figurative language than Swift. I before obferv- 
ed , that he appears to defpife ornaments of thi^ 
kind; and though this renders his ftyle fomewhstjt 
dry on ferious fubje£U , yet his plainnefs ^nd 
fimplicity, I muft not forbear to remind my 
readers , is far preferable tp an often talious w4 
affefled parade of ornament. 

" I fhall only obferve , that the Latin , the 
** French , and the Englilb , feem to have under- 
^gone the fame fortune. The firft from the 
** days of Romulus , to thofe of Julius Caefar , 
** fuffercd perpetual changes ; and by what we 
•* meet in thofe authors who occafionally fpeak 
*' on that fubjeft , as well as from certain frag- 
** ments of old laws , it is manifeft that the Latin, 
4^ three hundred years before TuUy , was as 
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♦* nnintelligible in his time, as the French and 
*' Englifli of the fame period are now ; and thefe 
*' two have changed as much fince VVilKam the 
*' Conqueror (which is but little lefs than 700 
^* years) , as the Latin appears to have done in 
*' the like term." 

The Dean plainly appears to be writing 
negligently here. This fentence is one of that 
involved and intricate kind , of which fome 
infiances have occurred before ; but none worfe 
than this. It requires a very diflin£l head to 
comprehend the whole meaning of the period at 
iirft reading. In one paff of it we find extreme 
careleffnefs of expreffion. He fays , " it is manifeft 
*' that the Latin , 3oo years before Tully , was 
^' ai unintelligible in his time, as the Engliffi 
** and French of the fame period are now." By 
the EngliOi and French of the fame period, muft 
xiaturally be underftood, " the Englifli and French 
•* that were fpoken three hundred years before 
^^ Tully." This is the only grammatical meaning 
liis words will bear; and yet afliiredly what he 
means, and what it would have been eafy for 
him to have exprefled with more precifion , is ^ 
•* the Englifli and French that were fpoken Soar 
*^ years ago;" or at a period equally diflant 
from our age, as the old Latin , which he hadf 
mentioned ^ was from the age of Tully. But 
when an author writes haftily , and does not 
review with proper care what he has written, 
xnany fuch inaccuracies will be apt to creep inta 
his ftyle. 
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" Whether our language or the French .will 
^' decline as fail as the Roman did, is a queftioa 
^' that would perhaps admit more debate than it 
'' is worth. There were many reafons for the 
*' corruptions of the laft; as the change of their 
*^ government to a tyranny, which ruined the 
*^ ftudy of eloquence , there being no further ufe 
** or encouragement for popular orators ; their 
^^ giving not only the freedom of the city, but 
^* capacity for employments , to feveral towns in 
*^ Gaul , Spain, and Germany, and other diAant 
** parts , as far as Afia , which brought a great 
*' number of foreign pretenders to Rome, the 
^' flavifli difpoiition of the fenate and people, 
*' by which the wit and eloquence of the age 
*' were wholly turned into panegyric , the mod 
^* barren of all fubjeils ; the great corruption of 
" manners , and introduction of foreign luxury, 
*^ with foreign terms to exprefs it , with feveral 
" others that might be affigned ; not to mention 
" the invafion from the Goths ^d Vandals, 
^* which are too obvious to infift on. 

In the enumeration here made of the caufes 
contributing towards the corruption of the Roman 
language , there are many inaccuracies -«• " The 
" change of their government to a tyranny— ♦** 
of tvhofe government ? He had indeed been 
fpeaking of the Roman language, and therefore 
we guefs at his meaning; but the ftyle is un- 
gramm.atical ; for he had not mentioned the 
Romans themfelves ; and therefore , when ]ie 
fays their government ^ there is no antecedent in 
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the fentence to which the pronoun , their ^ can 
refer with any propriety — ** giving the capacity 
'> for employments to fereral towns in Gaul," is 
a queftionable expreflion. For though towns are 
fometimes put for the people who inhabit them , 
yet to give a town the capacity for employments^ 
founds harfli and uncouth.— *' The wit and clo- 
** quence of the age wholly turned into paner 
<« gyric /* is a phrafe which does not well exprefs 
the meaning. Neither wit nor eloquence can be 
turned into panegyric; but they mlay be turned 
towards panegyric^ or, employed in panegyric;^ 
>vhich was the fenfe the author had in view. 

The concluiion of the enumeration is vifibly 
incorrect — ** The great corruption of manners ^ 
^* and introdn£lion of foreign luxury , with 
** forefgn terms to exprefs it, with feveral others 
*' that might be affigned — " He means, withjevt'- 
T4il other reafons. The word reafons ^ had indeed 
been mentioned before; but as it Hands at iht 
diftance of thirteen lines backward, the repetition 
of it here became indifpenfible , in order to 
avoid ambiguity. " Not to mention," he.adds, " tho 
*^ invafions from the Goths and Vandals , which 
*^ are too obvious toinfifton." One would imagine 
bim to mean » thajt the invafions from the Gotha 
and Vandals , are hijlorical fads too well known 
and obvious to be infilled on. But he means 
quite a different thing , though he has not taken 
the proper method of expreffing it , through 
his hafte , probably, to finifli the paragraph; 
namely^ that thefe invafions from the Goths 
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And Vandals *' Avere caiifes of the cor- 
*^ ruption of the Roman language too obvious 
*^ to be infilled on. 

I fhall not purfue this criticifm ajiy further. 
I have been obliged to point out many inaccur- 
acies in the paffage which we have confidered. 
But , in order that my obfervations may not 
be conftru<3ed as meant to < depreciate the ftyle 
or the writings of Dean Swift below their juft 
value , there are two remarks , which I judge it 
necefTary to make before concluding this leflure. 
One is, That it were unfair to eftimate an 
author *s ftyle on the whole , by fome pafTage 
in his writings , which chances to be compofed 
in a carelefs manner. This is the cafe with refpe£l 
to this treatife , which has much the appearance 
of a hafty produAion; though, as I before ob- 
ferved , it was by no means on that account that 
I pitched upon it for the fubje<3 of this exercife. 
But after having examined it, I am fenfible,that, 
in many other of his writings , the Dean is more 
accurate. 

My other obfervation , which applies equally 
to Dean Swift and Mr. Addifon , is , that there 
may be writers ihuch freer offuch inaccuracies, 
as I have had occafion to point out in thefe two, 
whofe ftyle, however, upon the whole, may- 
not have half their merit. Refinement in Ian* 
guagehas, of late years, begun to be much at- 
tended to. In feveral modern produftions of 
very fmall value, I fliould find it difficult to poiiit 
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dDf maiiy errors in language. The words might, 
probably , be all proper 'wotds , corre^ly and 
clearly arranged ; and the turn of the fenience 
fonorousand muiical; whilft yet the ftyle, upon 
the whole, might deferve no praife. The fault 
often lies in what may be called the general call, 
or complexion of the ftyle ; which a perfon of 
a good tafte difcems to be vicious ; to be feeble, 
for inftance , and diflFufe ; flimfy or affeded ; 
petulant or often tatious; though the faults cannot 
be fo eafily pointed out and particularized, as 
when they lie in fome erroneous, or negligent 
canftru6lion of a fentence. Whereas , fuch 
writers as Addifon and Swift , carry always thofe 
general charaflers of good ftyle , which , in the 
toidft of their occafional negligences, every per- 
form of good tafte muft difcern and approve. We 
fee their faults overbalanced by higher beauties. 
W'e fee a writer of fenfe and refleAion exprefling 
his fehtiments without afFeflation, attentive to 
thonghts as well as to words j and, in the main 
current of his language , elegant and Ibeautiful j 
3ind , therefore , the only proper ufe to be made 
of the blemiflies which occur in the writings of 
foch authors , is to point out to thofe who apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of compofition , fome of 
Ae rules which they ought to obferve for 
avoiding fuch errors; and to render them fenfible 
of the neceffity of ftrifl attention to language 
And to ftyle. Let them imitate the eafe and 
fimplicity of thofe great authors j let them ftudy 
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to be always nataral, and, as, far as they can, 
always, correfl in their expreflions ; let them en- 
deavour to be, at fome times, liyelyand ftriking; 
but carefully avoid being at any time oftentatiout 
ftnd affe^led* 



LECTURE XXV. 



Eloquence^ or Public Speaiing. — Hijlory of 
Eloquence. ^-^ Grecian Eloquence. — Demojlhencs. 



H. 



LAVING finiihed that part of the Courre 
which relates to language and ftyle , we are 
now to afcend a ftep higher, and to examine the 
ftibjeiU upon which ftyle is employed. I begin 
with what is properly called eloquence , or pub- 
lic fpeaking. In treating of this , I am to con- 
fider the different kinds and fubjefts of public 
fpecUiing; the manner fuited to each; the pro- 
per diftribntion and management of all the parts 
of a difcourfe; and the proper pronunciation or 
delivery of it. But before entering on any of 
thefe heads, it may be proper to take a view of 
the nature of eloquence in general , and of the 
ilate in which it has fnbfifted in different ages 
and countries. This will lead into feme detail; 
but I hope an ufeful one^ 9t in every art it is of 
^reat confequence to haye a juft idea of the 
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perfeflion of the art, of the end at which it- 
aims, and of the progrefs which it has made 
among mankind. 

Of eloquence, in particular, it is the more 
neceffary to afcertain the proper notion , becaufe 
there is not any thing concerning which falfe 
notions have been more prevalent. Hence, it 
has been fo often , and is ftill at this day , in. 
difrepute with many. When you fpeak to a 
plain man of eloquence, or in praife of it,, he 
is apt to hear you with very little attention^ 
He conceives eloquence to fignify a certain triclc 
of fpeech ; the art of vamiihing weak argumenta 
plaufibly ; or of fpeaking fo as to pleafe and 
tickle the ear. " Give me good fenfe,** fays he ^ 
•* and keep your eloquence tor boys." He is in 
the right , if eloquence were what he conceives 
it to be. It would be then a very contemptible 
aK indeed , below the ftudy of any wife or gdod 
man. But nothing can be more remote from 
truth. To be truly eloquent, is to fpe^k to the 
purpofe. For the bed definition which , I think, 
can be given of eloquence, is, the art df fpeak- 
ing in fnch a manner as to attain the end for 
which we fpeak. Whenever a man fpeaks or 
writes, he is fuppofed, as a rational being, to 
have fome end in view ; either to inform , or 
to amufe , or to perfuade , or , in fome way or 
other , to a£l upon his fellow-creatures. He who 
fpeaks , or writes, in fuch a manner as to adapt 
all his words moil effe£lually to that end , is th« 
moft eloquent man. Whatever then the £ibj^ 
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i)e, there is room for eloquence; in hiftory, or 
€ven in philofophy, as well as in orations. The 
definition ^hich I have given of elpquence, 
comprehends all the different kinds of it; whether 
calculated to inftrufl, to perfuade, or to pleafe. 
Bat, as the mofl important fubjed of difcourle 
isaftion, or,condoflt, the power of eloquence 
chiefly appe^s when it is employed to influence 
condud ^ and perfuade to action. As it is 
principally, with reference to this end, that it 
becomes the objefl of art, eloquence .n;iay^ 
under this view of it, be defined, the. art of 
pcrfaafion. n . 

This being once eflablilhed , certain confe- 
quences immediatelyloUow , which point out the 
fundamental maxim's of the art. It follows clearly^ 
that , in order to perfuade , the mofl efl'ential re- 
quifitesare, folid argument, clear method, a cha*- 
rafler of probity appearingin the fpeaker, Joined 
with, fuch graces of flyle and utterance, as IhaU 
draw our attention to what he fays. Good fenfe 
M the foundation of all. No man can Be^truly 
eloquent without it ; for fools can perfuade none 
but fools. In order to perfuade a man of fenfe, 
^ou mufl firil convince him ; which is only to be 
done, by fatisfyinghisunderftandingof the reafon- 
.^blenefs of what you propofe to him. 

This leads me to obferve , that convincing 
^d perfuading , though they are fbmetimes con- 
fi>unded , import , notwithflanding , different 
things, which it is neceffary for us , at prefentt 
^ diltinguiiOll from ea^h other. Convidion affedls 
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the onderftanding only; perfuafion , the will and 
the practice. It is the bufinefs of the philofopher 
to convince me of truth 5 it is the li^hnefs of the 
orator to perfuade me to a6i agreeably to it, by 
engaging my aifefiions on its hde. Convidion, 
and pcrfiiafion, do not always go together. They 
ought J indeed y to go together; and would do 
fo , if our inclination regularly followed the 
diflates of our underftanding. But as our nature 
is conftituted , I may be convinced , that virtue, 
juftice, or public fpirit, are laudable, while, at 
the fame time , I am not perfuaded to a£i accord- 
ing to them. The inclination may revolt, though 
the underflanding be fatisfied : the paflions may 
prevail againft the judgment. Conviflion is how- 
ever, alwayy one avenue to the inclination , or 
heart; and it is that which an orator muft firft 
bend his ftrength to gain : for no perfuafion is 
likely to be liable , which is not founded on con- 
viflion. But , in order to perfuade , the orator 
muft go farther than merely producing conviflion ; 
; he muft confider man as a creature moved by 
different fprings, and muft ad upon them all. 
He muft addrefs himfelf to the paffionsj he muft 
paint to the fincy, and touch the heart; and, 
hence befides folid argument, and clear method, 
all the conciliating and interefting arts , both of 
compofition and pronunciation, enter into the 
idea of eloquence. 

An objei^ion may, perhaps hence be formed 
againft eloquence ; as an Art which may be 
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employed for perfuading to ill , as well as to 
good. There is no doubt that it may ; and fo 
reafoning may alfo be, and too often is employed, 
for leading men into error. But who would think 
of forming an argument from this againfl the cul* 
tivation of our reafoning powers ? Reafon , elo« 
qnence^ and every art which ever has been 
itudied among mankind , may be ahufed , and 
may prove dangerous in the hands of bad men ; 
hut it were perfectly chi^dilh to contend, that, 
upon this account , they ought to be abrogated. 
Give truth and virtue the fame arms which you 
^ve vice and {a\[hood , and the former are 
likely to prevail. Eloquence is no invention of 
the fchools. Nature teaches every man to be 
eloquent, when he is much in earneft. Place 
him in fome critical fituation ; let him have fome 
great intereil at flake , and you will fee him lay 
hold of the moft effectual means of perfuafion.'^ 
The art of oratory propofes nothing more than 
to follow out that track which nature has firlt 
pointed out to men. And the more exa^Hly that 
this track is purfued, the more that eloquence is 
properly ftudied, the more Ihall we be guarded 
againfl the abufe which bad men make of it , 
and enabled the better to diflinguifli between 
true eloquence and the tricks of Ibphiflry. 

We may diflinguifli three kinds , or dej^rees of / 
eloquence. The firfl, and lowefl, is that which 
aims only at ple^fmg the hearers. Such, generally, 
IS the eloquence of panegyrics , inaugural 
orations, addreflVs to great men, and otlxer 
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harangues of this fort. This ornamental fort of 
compolition is not altogether to be rejecSed. It 
may ianoccntly amufe and entertain the mind ; 
and it may be mixed ^ at tlie fame time, with 
very ufeful fentiments. But it muft be confefled^ 
that where the fpeaker hasc na farther aim than 
merely to £bine and to pleafe, there is great 
danger of art being (trained into often tation , 
and of the compolition becoming tirefome and 
languid. 

A fecond and a higher degree of eloquence 
/ is , when the fpeaker aims not merely to pleafe, 
but alfo to inform: , to inftru£t , to convince : 
when his art is exerted , in removing prejudices 
againft himfelf and his caufe, in chufing the moft 
proper arguments , ftating them with the greateft 
force, arranging them in the beft order, expref- 
ling and delivering them with propriety and 
beauty; and thereby difpofing us to paft that 
judgment, or embrace that fide of the caufe, to 
which he feeks to bring us. Within this 
compafs chiefly, is employed the eloquence of 
the bar. 

But there is a third, and flill higher degree 
of eloquence, wherein a greater power is exerted 
over the human mind; by which we are not 
only convinced , but are interefted, agitated, and 
carried along with the fpeaker; our paflions are 
made to rife together with his ; we enter into all 
his emotions; we love, we deteft , we refent , 
according as he infpires us ; and are prompted 
to refolve, or. to ad, with vigor and warmths 

Debate 
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Debate , in popular aflemblies , opens the moft 
illuftrious field to this fpecies of eloquence ; and 
the pulpit, alfo, admits it. 

I am here to obferve, and the obfervation is 
of confequence, that the high eloquence which 
I have laft mentioned , is always the offspring of,.^^^''^ 
paffion. By paflion, I mean that flare of the 
mind in which it is agitated, and fired, by fome ^V 
objeA it has in view. A man may convince, 
and even perfuade others toafl, by mere reafon 
and argument. But that degree of eloquence 
which gains the admiration of mankind , and 
properly denominates one an orator, is never 
found without warmth or pafRon. PalFion, wheii 
in fuch a degree as to roufe and kindle the mind , 
without throwing it out of the poffelRon of it- 
felf, is univerfally found to exalt all the human 
powers. It renders the mind infinitely more en- 
lightened, more penetrating, more vigorous and 
mafterly, than it is in its calm moments. A 
man , afluated by a flrong paflion , becomes 
much greater than he is at other times. He is 
confcious of more ftrength and force ; he utters 
greater fentiments , conceives higher defigns, 
and executes them with a boldnefs and a felicity, 
of which, on other occafiohs, he could not think 
himfelf capable, ^u t chiefly , with refpectto per- 
fnafion , is thg po>v er , pt panTonT Jeft."^ "Al m c^ft 
every man , in paflion ^ is eloquent. Then , he is 
at nolofs for words and arguments. He tranfmits 
to others, by a fort of contagious fympathy , the 
warm fentiments which he feeli; his looks and 
L. on R. 2. ^^ 
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Now, though this reafoningbe, in the main true; 
it mutt, however, beunderftood with feme limita- 
tions. For, under arbitrary governments, if they 
be of the civilized kind , and give encouragement 
to the arts, ornamental eloquence may flouriih 
remarkably. Witnefs France at this day y wherje, 
ever, fince the reign of Louis XIV. more of 
what may juftly be called eloquence, within a 
certain fphere, is to be found, than, perhaps, 
in any other nation of Europe ; though freedom 
, be enjoyed by fomfe of them in a much greater 
degree. Their fermons and oration* pronounced 
on public occafions, are not only polite and 
O elegant harangues, but feveral of them are un- 

commonly fpirited , animated with bold figures , 
and rife to a degree of the fublime. Their elo- 
quence , however , in general , muft be confeifed 
to be of the flowery , rather than the vigorous 
kind ; calculated more to pleafe and foothe , than 
to convince and perfuade. High, manly and 
forcible eloquence is , indeed to be looked for 
only, or chiefly, in the regions of freedom. 
Under arbitrary governments, beiides the general 
turn of foftnefs and effeminacy which fuch 
governments may be juftly fuppofed to give to 
the fpirit of a nation, the art of fpeaking c^niiot 
be fuch an inftruriient of ambition, bulinefs, and 
pbwer, as it is in more democr^tical flates. It is 
confined within a narrower rang« ; it can be 
exerted only in the pulpit, or ^t the bar; but^is 
excltrded from thdfe grea(t fcenes of public bdfi- 
nefi , where' thtsHl^irits^ ctf men harte the fiteeft 
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general; and with which I have thought proper 
to begin , as the foundation of much of what I 
am afterwards to fuggeft. From what I have 
already faid, it if evident that eloquence is a 
high talent, and of great importance in fociety; 
and that it requires both natural genius , and //'^ 
much improvement from art. Viewed as the ^^^^ 
art of perfuafion , it requires, in its loweft ftate, 
foundiiels of underftanding , and confiderable ac- 
quaintance with human nature; and, in its higher 
degrees , it requires, moreover, ftrong fenfibility- | 
of mind, a warm and lively imagination, joined 
with correflnefs of judgment, and an extenfive 
command of the power of language ; to which 
mail alfo be added , the graces of pronunciation 
and delivery. — Let us next proceed , to confider 
in what flate eloquence has fubfifled in different 
ages and nations. 

It is an oblervation made by feveral writers ^ 
that eloquence is to be looked for only in free |_ 
ilates. Lon ginus , in particular, at the end of 
liis treatife on the Sublime , when afligning the 
xeafon why fo little fublimity of genius appeared 
in the age wherein he lived , illuftrates this obfer- 
vation with a great deal of beauty. Liberty, he ^^^ 
rem^irks, is the nurfe of true genius; it animates 
the Ipirit , and invigorates the hopes of men ; ex- 
cites honorable emulation , and a defire of ex- 
celling in evefy art. All other qualifications , he 
fays, you may find among thofe who are de- 
prived of liberty ; but never did a Have become 
an orator ; he can only be a pompous^ flatterer. 
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Now, though this reafoningbe, in the main true; 
it mutt, however, beunderftood with feme limita- 
tions. For, under arbitrary governments, if they 
be of the civilized kind , and give encouragement 
to the arts, ornamental eloquence may flouriih 
remarkably. Witnefs France at this day,, wherp, 
ever, fince the reign of Louis XIV. more of 
what may juftiy be called eloquence, within a 
certain fphere, is to be found, than, perhaps, 
in amy other nation of £urope ; though freedom 
. be enjoyed by fomfe of them in a much greater 
degree. Their fermons and oration* pronounced 
on public occafions, are not only polite and 
/^ elegant harangues, but feveral of them are un- 

commonly fpirited , animated with bold 'figures , 
and rife to a degree of the fublime. Their elo- 
quence, however, in general, muft be confeifed 
to be of the flowery , rather than the vigorous 
kind ; calculated more to pleafe and foothe , thaii 
to convince and perfuade. High, manly and 
forcible eloquence is , indeed to be looked for 
only, or chiefly, in the regions of freedom. 
Under arbitrary governments, befides the general 
turn of foftnefs and effeminacy which fuch 
governments may be juftiy fuppofed to give to 
the fpirit of a nation, the art of fpeaking caiinot 
be fuch an inftruriient of ambition, bulinefs, and 
power, as it is in more democr^tical flates. It is 
confined within a narrower range ; it can be 
exerted only in the pulpit, or "at the bar; but^is 
excluded from thoTe grealt fcenes of public btifi- 
nefs, where' the'j^o'itr^ ctf men hare the flreeJR: 
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play ; where important affairs are tranfafled , and 
perfqafioii of courfe , is more ferioufly ftudted. 
Wherever man can acquire mod power over 
man by means of reafbn and difcourfe , which 
certainly is under a free ftate of government, 
there we may naturally expeft that true elo- 
quence will be bed underilood , and carried to 
the greateft^ height. 

Hence, in tracing the rife of oratory, we 
need not attempt to go far back into the early 
ages of the world , or fearch for it among the mo- 
numents of. Eaflern or Egyptian antiquity. In 
thofe ages, there was, indeed , an eloquence of 
a certain kind ; but it approached nearer to poetry, 
than to what we properly call oratf>ry. There is 
reafon to believe , as I formerly fiiowed , that the 
language of the hrft ages was paflionate and meta^ 
phorical ; ovnng partly to the fcanty ftock of 
words, of which fpeech then confifled; and 
partly to the tindure which language naturally 
takes from the favage and uncultivated flate of 
men, agitated by unreflraindU pafTions, and[ 
Aruck by events , which to them are ftrange 
and furprifing. In this ftate, rapture and enthu^ 
fiafm, the parents of poetry , had an ample held. 
But while the intercourfe of men was as yet im- 
frequent, and force and ftrength were the chief 
means employed in deciding controverfies , the 
arts of oratory and perfuafion , of reafoning ^nd 
debate, could be but little known^ The firit 
empires that arofe , the Alfyrian and Egyptian , 
wer^ of thj? dfsfpotic kind. The whole power 
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was in the hands of one, or at moft of a few. 
The mulritnde were accnfiomed to a blind rever- 
enre : they were led, not perluaded; and none 
of thofe refiriemenraofrociety , which makepuhlic 
fpeaking an objedl of importance , were as yet 
introduced. 

It is not till the rife of the Grecian republics, 
that we find any remarkable appearances of 
eloquence as the art of perfuafion; and thefe 
gave itfoch a field as it never had before, ^nd, 
perhaps, has never had again fince that time. 
And , therefore , as the Grecian eloquence has 
ever been the objefl of admiration to thofe who 
have lludted the powers of fpeech , it is neccf- 
fary , that we fix our attention, for a little, on 
this period* 

Greece was divided into a multitude of petty 
ftates, Thefe were governed, at firft , by kings 
who were called tyrants, and who being, in 
fucceflion, expelled from all thefe ftates, there 
fprung up a great number of democratical go- 
vernments, foui^ded nearly on the fame plan ^ 
animated by the Tame high fpirit of freedom ^ 
mutually jealous, and rivals of each other. We 
may compute the flourifliiog period of thofe 
Grecian flites, to have lafted from the battle of 
Marathon, till the time of Alexander the Gr^at, 
who fubdued the liberties of Greece; a period 
which comprehends about i5o years, and within 
which are to be foond moft of their celebrated 
poets and philofophers, but chiefly their orators: 
for though poetry and philofophy were not 
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exttnft among them after that period , yet elo- 
quence hiirdly made any figure. 

Of thele Grecian republics , the moft Boted^ 
by far, for eloquence, and, indeed, for arts of 
every kind , was that of Athens. The Athenians 
were an ingenious, quick, fprightly people ; 
praflifed in bufmefs, and fliarpened by frequent 
and fudden revolutiouB , which happened in 
their government. The genius of their govern- 
ment was entirely democratical j their legiflatore 
confiftedof the whole body of the people* They 
had, indeed, a fenete of five hundred; but in 
the general convention of the citizens was placed 
the laft refort; and affairs were condaiied there, 
altogether , by reafoning , fpeaking , and a 
Ikilful application to the pafhons and interefts 
of a popular affembly. There, laws were made^ 
peace and war decreed , and thence the magiftrates 
w^ere chofen. For the higheft honors of the 
flate were alike open to all ; nor was the meaneft 
tradefman excluded from a feat in their fopreme 
courts* In fuch a flate, eloquence, it is obvious, 
would be much ftiidied ^ as the foreft means of 
rifing to infliience and power; and what fort of 
eloquence ? Not that which was brilliant merely, 
and lliowy , but thai which was found , upon 
trial, to be moft effeflnal for convincing, inter- 
cfting, and perfuading the hearers. For there, 
public fpeaking was not a mere competition for 
empty applanfe, but a fenous contention fot' 
that public leading , which ^vas the great objeft 
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both of the men of ambition , and the men of 
virtue. 

Among a nation fo enlightened and acute, 
and where the higheft attention was paid to every 
thing elegant in the arts, we may naturally expeft 
to find the public tafte refined and judicious. 
Accordingly, it wa8""improved to fuch a degree , 
that the Attic tafte and Attic manner havie pafled 
into a proverb. It is true , that ambitious dema* 
gogues, and corrupt orators, did fometimes dazzle 
and miflead the people, by a fliowy but falfe elo- 
quence; for the Athenians, with all their acute- 
nefs, were factious and giddy, and great admirers 
of every novelty. But when fome important in- 
tereft drew their attention, when any great danger 
roufed them , and put their judgment to a 
ferious trial, they commonly diftinguiflied, very 
juftly, between genuine and fpurious eloquence; 
and hence Demofthenes triumphed over all his 
opponents, becaufe he fpoke always to the^^ur- 
pofe, affefled no infignificant parade of words, 
ufed weighty arguments, and fliowed them clearly 
where their intereft lay. In conjun£iures of the 
flate , when the public was alarmed with fame 
prefling danger, when the people were aflenvbled, 
and proclamation was made by the crier , for 
any one to rife and deliver his opinion upon the. 
prefenttituation of affairs, empty declamation and 
fophiftical reafoning would not only have been 
hiffed , but refented and punifhed by an affembly* 
fo intelligent and accuftomed to bufinefs. Their 
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greateft orators trembled onfuch occafions , when 
they rofe to addrefs the people , as they knew 
they werp to be held anfwerable for the iffue of 
the counfel which they gave. ^The moft liberal 
endowments of the greateft princes never could 
fc!:nd fuch a fchool for true oratory , as was 
formed by the natore of the Athenian republic. 
Eloquence there, fprung , native and vigorous , 
from amidft the contentions of faflion and freedom, 
of public bufinefs, and of aflive life ; and not from 
that retirement and fpeculation, which we are apt 
fometimes to fancy more favorable to eloquence 
than they are found to be. 

Pyfiftratus, who was cotemporary with Solon, 
and fubverted his plan of government, is mentioned 
by Plutarch, as the firft who diftinguilhed himfelf 
among the Athenians by application to the arts 
of fpeech. His ability in thefe arts, he employed 
for raifing himfelf to the fovereign power; which, 
however, when he had attained, he exercifed 
with moderation. Of the orators who flouriflied 
between his time and the Peloponnefian war , no 
particular mention is made in hiftory, Pericles, 
who died about the beginning of that war, was 
properly the hrft who carried eloquence to a great 
height ; to fuch a height indeed , that it does not 
appear he was ever afterwards furpafled. He was 
ifiore than an orator ; he was alfo a ftatefman and 
a general ; expert In bufmeis, and of confummate 
addrefs. For forty years, he governed Athens 
with abfolute fway ; and hiftorians afcribe his 
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inflnence, not more to his political talents than 
to his eloquence, which was of that farcihle and 
vehement kind, that bore every thing before it, 
and rrinmphed over the paffions and afTeflions of 
the people. Hence he had the rurnameof Olym- 
pias given liim : and it wasfaid, that, like Jupiter, 
hethandercd when hefpoke. Thongh his ambition 
be liable to cenfiire, yet great virtues certainly he 
had ; and it was the confidence which the people 
repofed in his integrity , that gave fuch power to 
his eloquence; a circumftance, without which 
the influence of public fpeaking in a popular 
ftate can feldom go far. He appears to have been 
generous, magnanimous, and public fpirited: he 
raifed no fortune tohimfelf; he expended indeed 
great fums of the public money , but chiefly on 
public works ; and at his death is faid to have 
valued himfelf principally on having never ob- 
liged any citizen to wear mourning on hia ac- 
count, during his long adminiflration. It is a 
remarkable particular recorded of Pericles by 
Suidas, that he was the firft Athenian who com- 
pofed, and put into writing, a difcourfe defigned 
for the public, 

Pofterior to Pericles , in the courfe of the 
Peloponnefian war , arofe Clcon , Alcibiades , 
Critias, and Theramenes, eminent citizens of 
Athens , who were all diftingoiflied for their 
eloquence* They were not orators by profeflion ; 
they were not formed by fchools , but by a 
much more powerful education , that of bafmefa 
^Xld debate ; where man Ibarpened man | and 
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civil alTairs carried on by public fpeaking, called 
forth every exertion of the mind. The manner 
or rtyle of oratory which then prevailed, we 
learn from the orations in the hiflory of Thucy- 
dides, who alfo flooriOied in the fame age. It 
was manly, vehement, and conctfe, even to 
forae degree of obfcurity, ** Grandes erant ver- 
** bis," fays Cicero, ** crebri fententiis, com- 
** preflione rerum breves, &, ob earn ipfam 
^* caufam,. interdnm fubobfciiri ♦. *' A manner 
very different from what in modern times we 
i^vonld conceive to be the ftyle of popular ora- 
tory; and which tends to give a high idea of 
the acutenels of thofe audiences to which they 
rpoke. 

The power of eloquence having , after the 

days of Pericles, become an objeft of greater 

confeqnence than ever, this gave birth to a fet 

of men till then unknown, called rhetoricians, 

^nd fometimes fophifts, who arofe in multitudes 

I during the Peloponnefian war; fuch as Protagoras, 

Prtjdicas, Thrafymus, and one who was more 

emirienc than all the reft, Gorgtas of Leontium. 

I Thefe fophifts joined to their art of rhetoric 

a fubtile logic, and were generally a fort of 

mctaphyfical fceptics. Gorgias, however, was a 

profeiTed mafter of eloquence only. His reputa^ 

tion was prodigious- He was highly venerated 



* " They were masjnificcnt in tlieir exprelEonsj they 
^ abounded in thought^ Chfy comprelTed their mutter into 
** few words , and , by their Ijrevity j were fometimfs 
^ obfcnre. " 
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ill Leontium of Sicily, his native city; and 
money was coined with his name npon it. In 
the latter part of his hfe , he eftabliOied himfelf 
at AtJiens y and lived till he had attained rhe age 
of io5 years. Hermogenes (de Ideis^ 1. ii, cap. 9.) 
has preferved a fragment oK his, from vvliich 
we fee his ftyle and manner. It is extremely 
quaint and artificial; foil of antithefis and pointed 
exprefTioa ; and lliows how far the Grecian 
fobtilty had already carried the ftudy of language. 
Thefe rhetoricians did not content themfelves 
with delivering general inltro<5lions concerning 
eloquence to their pupils, and endeavourmg to 
form their tafte ; but they profefTed the j^rt of 
giving them receipts for making all fiifts of 
orations; and of teaching them how to fpeak 
for, and againft, every caufe whatever. Upon 
this plan , they were the firft who treated of 
common places , and the artificial invention of 
arguments and topics for every fubjefl. In the 
hands of fuch men , we may eafily believe that 
oratory would degenerate from the mafculine 
flrain it had hitherto held, and become a trifling 
and fophiftical art : and we may juftly deem 
them the firfl corrupters of true eloquence* To 
them , the great Socrates oppofed himfelf. By 
2 profound , but fimple reafoning peculiar to 
himfelf, he exploded their fophiftry; and endea- 
voured to recal men*s attention from that abufe 
of reafoning and difcourfc which began to be in 
vogue, to natural language, and found and ufefiil. 
thought. 
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In the fame age, though fomewhat later than 

the philofopher above - mentioned , flouriflied 

I Ifocrates,^ whofe writings are ftill extant. He 

was a prbfeffed rhetorician, and by teaching 

eloquence, he acquired both a great fortune , 

and higher fame than any of his rivals in that 

profeffion. No contemptible orator Ke was. His 

orations are fiiU of morality and good fentiments: 

they are flowing and fmboth; but too deAitute 

of vigor. He never engaged in pobtic affairs , 

nor pleaded caufes; and accordingly his orations 

are calculated only for the fliade : " Pompae " , 

Cicero allows, '^ magis quani pugns aptior; ad 

^^ volnptatem aurium accommodatus potius qu&m 

"ad judiciorum certamen *. " The ftyle of 

Georgias of Leontium was formed into fliort 

fentences , compofed generally of two members 

balanced againft each other. The ftyle of Ifocra- 

tes, on the contrary, is fwelling and full; and 

he is faid to be the firft who introduced the 

method of compoiing in regular periods , which 

had a ftudied mufic and harmonious cadence; a 

manner which he has carried to a vicious excefs. 

What fliall we think of an orator, who employed 

ten yeaH hi compofing one difcourfe j ftill extant, 

entitled the Panegyric? How much frivolous 

care muft have been befiowed on all the minute 

degance of words and fentences? Dionyfius of 



* ^ More fitted for show than for debate ; better calculated 
^ for the amufement of a^n audience, than for judicial 
^ coiicefts.*' '*• % ' 
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HarlicamafTus has given o* upon the orations of 
Ifocrates, as alfo upon thore of fome other Greek 
orators , a full and regular treatife , which is , in 
iny opinion, one of the moft judicious pieces of 
fancient criticifm extant , and very worthy of 
being confulted. He commends the fplendor of 
Ifocrates 's flyle^ and the morabty of his fenti- 
ments; hut feverely cenfures his affefhtion , and 
the uniform regular cadence of all his fentencesw 
He holds him to be a florid declaimer ; not a 
natural perfiiafive fpeaker. Cicero , in his critical 
works , though he admits his fai hugs, yet difcovers 
a propenfity to be very favorable to that '^ plena 
** ac numerofa oratio," that Iwelling and mu- 
fical ftyle , which Ifocrates introduced j and 
with the love of which, Cicero himfelf was, 
perhaps, fomewhat infe<fled. In one ot his trea- 
tifes (Orat, ad M, Brut.) he informs us that his friend 
Brutus and he differed in this particular, and 
that Brutus found fault with bis partiality to 
Ifocrates. The manner of Ifocrates generally catches 
young people , when they begin to attend to 
compolition ; and it is very natural that it 
fliould do fo. It gives them an idea of that 
regularity, cadence, and magnificence of ftyle, 
which fills the ear : but wtien they come to 
write orfpeak for the world, they will find this 
oilentatious manner unfit, either for carrying on 
bufniefs, or commanding attention. It is faid, 
that the high reputation of Ifocrates prompted 
Ariflotlej who was nearly his cotemporary , or 
Jived but alittle after him, to write his inlUtutions 
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of rhetoric; which are indeed formed upon a 
plan of eloquence very different from that of 
ITocrates , and the rhetoricians of that time. He .. 
feetjui to have had it in view to direfl the atten* 
''tton of orators much more towards convincing 
and affe£iipg their hearers , than towards the 
mufical (cadence of periods. 

Ifaeus and Lylias , fome of w^hofe orations ar^ 
preferved, belong alfo to this period. Lyfias 
was fomewhat earlier than Ifocrates^ and is the 
model of that manner which the'^ncients call 
the "tenuis vel fubtilis." He has none oflfocra- 
tes's pomp. He is every where pure and Attic 
in the highefl degree; fimple and unaffeAed; 
but wants force , and is fometimes frigid in his 
compoiitions ^. Ifaetis is chiefly remarkable for 

* In the judicions compan'fon , which Dionyfius of Halicar- 
BsfTus makes of the merits of Lylias and Ifocrates , he afbribet 
to Lyfias , as the diftlnguishing charader of his manner , a 
certain grace or elegance arifin^ from fimplicity: <^ mt(pwu yx^ 
* j» Avtf'itf M^t^ ixuvTo Xctptsv* i S* 'io-oxpocrau ^ayssrctt,** "The 
^ ftyle of Lyfias has gracefuinefs for its nature : that of 
<^ Ifocrates, feeks to have it.** In the art of narration, at 
diftind , probable , and perfuafive , be holds Lyfias to be 
fnperior \o all orators: at the fiime time, he admits that hit 
compofition is more adapted to private litigation than to great 
fuhjeds. He convinces, but h^ does not elevate nor animate. 
The magnificence and fplendor of Ifocrates is more fuited to 
great occafions. He is more agreeable than Lyfias; and, ui 
dignity of fentiment, far excels him. With regard to the afFec« 
tation which is yifible in Ifocrates's manner, he Qonclndes what 
he fayc of it with the following excellent obfervations , which 
should never be forgotten by any who afpire to be true orators. 
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being the mafter of the great Demofthenes, irt 
whom, it0iuft be acknowledged, eloquence flione 
forth with higher fplendor , than perhaps in any 
that ever bore the name of an orator, and whofe 
manner and charafler, therefore, muft deferve 
onr particular attention. 

I fliall not fpend any time upon the cir- 
cumftances of Demofthenes's life; they are well 

known. 

Tii; Xi^iu? TO fjLiipoc luthgi Qx sioxjfAu^GV' iaXsvet yocf t? hxvotx ^X* 
X0cx<; r« ivQjULu TJT? Xe|ga>?,. 9txt ra xoytfvf/^ Xttzrsrai to oc^tiSivov, 
xfXTi^ov T S'TTiTtihvjuM i\ itx7 exrw ^oXtrtTCTi , nut ivotyuvtcj , n» 
^fMtorxTOv Tu xxTcc ^vTtv, SnXiTXi h 91* ^tfvtg TOt^ yon/utfiv iffi^r^cu 
rviv hs^iv i ii Tti Xf|£i Tx nyi/uuSx' ^rvfA&aXtii h In ^epi ^oXsfAu xou 
st^ipffi? Xtyoili >.xt iitatTJi tov ^sgt 4'^^^ rgsxovn xniwov ev hxa/^rcuu 
TX xofjL'^l/Xi xai QexT^ixXf hum fAit^xHttujiv txvtx hx otix nrnvx 
iwxtT ocv TTX^x^xsiv ci^sXuxv. fixKXov y otix OTi Kou B}M$tig dv 
xlux ysvotTo' xpcfiemirfM^ yxf ^xg sv a^aiu > xa/ nx^iOiig yivo/isvog% 
xtti^ov w§xyju,x xou ^o^sjxioiTXTOv e'Xf w. " Judic. de Ifocrate, ^^g. 
" His fttidicd circiimflexion oF periods , and juvenile alFcftatiofi 
« of the flowers of fpeech , I do not approve. The thought ?t 
<( frequently made fubfervient to tlie mufic of the fentence ; and 
<^ elegance is preferred to reafon. Whereas, in every difcouife, 
^ where bufinefs and affairs are concerned , nature ought to be 
^ followed : and nature certainly dilates that the expreflioa 
<< should be an objed fubordinate to the feiiCe , not the fenfe to 
** the expreffion. When one rifes to give public counfel concem- 
'* ing war and peace ^ or takes the charge of a private man, who 
•• >s ftanding at the bar to be tried for his life, thofe ftndied 
" decorations, thofe theatrical graces and juvenile flowers, are 
** out of place. Inftead of being of fervice , they are detrimental 
^ to the caufe we efpoufe When the conteft is of a feriom 
^ kind, ornaments, which at another time would have beauty t 
^ then lofe their effeft, and prove h()ffile to the affldion& whick 
<< we wish to raife in our hearers. " 
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known, The ftrong ambition which he difcovered 
to excel in the art of fpeaking; the unfuccefsfulnefg 
of his firft attempts; his unwearied perfeverance 
in furmoanting all the difadvantages that arofe 
from his perfon and addrefs; his Ihutting himfelfup 
in a cave, that he might ftudy with lefs diftrac- 
tion ; his declaiming by the fea-(hore, that he 
might^ccuftom himfelf to the noife of a tumul* 
tubus affembly, and with pebbles in his mouthy 
that be might correfl a defeft in his fpeech : his 
pra£iifing at home with a naked fword hanging 
over his flioulder, that he might check an un- 
graceful motion, to which he was fubjefl; all 
thofecircumftanccs which we learn from Plutarch, 
are very encouraging to fuch as ftudy eloquence, 
as they (How how far art and application may 
avail , for acquiring an excellence which nature 
feemed unwilling to grant us. 

Defpifing the afFefled and florid manner which 
the rhetoricians of that age followed ^ Demof- 
thenes returned to the forcible and manly elo- 
quence of Pericles ; and ftrength and vehemence 
form the principal chara<^eriftics of his ftyle. 
'Never had orator a finer field than Demolthenes 
in his Olynthiacs and Philippics, which are his' 
^capital orations J and, no doubt, to the noble* 
nefe of the fubjefl, and to that integrity and 
public fpirit which eminently breathe in them , 
they are indebted for much of their merit. The fub- 
jefl, is to roufe the indignation of his cbuntrymen 
againft Philip of Macedon , the public enemy 
of the liberties of Greece; and to guard them 
JL on R, 2. X9 
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againft the infidioas xneafures ^ by which that 
crafty prince endeavoared to lay them afleep to 
danger. In the profecution of this end , we fee him 
taking every proper method to animate a people, 
renowned for jullice, humanity, and valor, but 
in many uiltances become corrupt and degene* 
rate. He boldly taxes them with their venality, 
their ihdolence, and indifference to the public 
caafe; while, at the fame time, with all the art 
of an orator, he recals the glory of their ah*- 
ceftors to their thoughts , ihows them that they 
are ftill a fiourilhing and a powerful people, 
the natural protestors of the liberty of Greece, 
and who wanted only the inclination to exert 
themfelves , in order to make Philip tremble. 
With his cotemporary orators, who were in 
Philip's intereft , and who perfuaded the peoplet 
to peace, he keeps no meafures, but plainly 
reproaches them as the betrayers of their country. 
He not only prompts to vigorous condu<^l , bot 
he lays down the plan of that condufl $ he 
enters into particulars; and points out, witH 
great exa An efs , the meafures of execution. This 
is the ftrain of thefe orations. They are ftron^y 
animated ; and full of the impetuofity and fire of 
public fpirit. They proceed in a continued train 
of inductions, confequences, and demonflrations, 
founded on found reafon. The figures which he 
ufes, are never fought after; but always rife from 
the fubjeiSt, He employs them fparingly indeed; 
for fplendor and ornament are not the diftinfiions 
of this orator's compofitioa. It is an energy of 
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thoBght peculiar to hiAirelf^ which forms hi9 
chara^er, and fets him above all others. He 
appears to attend much more to things than to l_ I 
words. We forget the orator, and think of the 
bnfinefs. He warms the mind , and impels to 
a£lion. He has no parade and oftentation ; no 
methods of iniinuation ; no labored introduc- 
tions; but is like a man full of his fubjedi, who, 
after preparing his audience by a fentence or twa 
for hearing plain truths , enters directly on bufmeff* 
Demcfthenes appears to great advantage, wheit 
contrafted with iSfchines in the celebrated oration 
*^ pro Corona." yEfchines was his rival in bufi^ ' 
nefs J and perfonal enemy ; and one of the mod 
diftinguiftecl orators of that age. But when wt 
read the two orations, yEfchines is feeble in com* 
parifon of Demofthenes, and makes much left 
impreflion on the mind. His reafonings^ concenv» 
ing the law that was in queftion, are indeed 
Very fobtile; but his inveftiveagainftJ)emofthenrti 
is general, and ill fuppbrted. Whereas DemoO- 
thenes is a torrent, that nothing can rlefift. He 
bears down his antagonift with violence; h^ 
draws his charader in the ftrongell^olors ; and 
the' particular merit of that oration i * that all thfe 
defcriptions in it are highly pidurefque. Therfe 
runs through it a flrain of magnanimity and 
high honor : the orator fpeaks with that Itrength 
an4 confcious dignity which great adlions and 
public fpirit alone inlpire. Bbth orators dfe great 
liberties with one another; and in general, that 
imr^flrained licence which ancient -illiaii»e#s 
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permitted , even t6 the length of abufive names 
and downright tcurrility , as appears both here 
and in Cicero's Philippics, -hurts and offends a 
modern ear. What thofe ancient orators gained 
by fuch a manner in point of freedom and bold-- 
nefs, is more than compenfated by want of dig-^ 
nity; which feenis to give an advantage, in thii; 
refpefl, to the greater decency of mod.ernfpeaking. 
The ftyle of Demofthenes is ftfong and con* 
cife, though fometimes, itmuft notbediflembled, 
harfli and abrupt. His words are very expreflive; 
his arrangement is firm and manly; and though 
far from being unmufical , yet it feems difficult 
to find in him that flqdied, but concealed number, 
and rythmus, which fome of the ancient critics 
are fond of attributing to him. Negligent of thofe 
lefler graces., one Would rather conceive him to 
have aimed at that fublime which lies in fenti- 
ment. His ai^ion and pronunciation are recorded 
to have been uncommonly vehement and ardent; 
which, from the manner of his compofition, we 
are naturally led to believe. The character which 
one forms of him , from reading his works , is of 
the auftere* rather than the gentle kind. He is, 
on every ffcafion , grave , ferious , paflionate ; 
takes every thing on a high tone; never lets hioi* 
felf down, nor attempts any thing like pleafantry. . 
If any fault can be f6und in his admirable elo- 
quence, it is that he fometimes borders on the 
hard and dry. He may be thought to want (moothr 
nefs and grace ; which Dionyfius of Halicarnaifus 
attributes to his imitating top clofely the manner 
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6f Thucydides, who was his great model, for 
ftyle , and whofe hiftory he is faid to have' written 
eight times over with' his own hand. .But thefe 
defe6b are far more than compenfated , by that 
admirable and mafterly force of mafculine elo- 
quence , which, as it overpowered all who heard 
it, cannot, at this day" be read without emotion. 
After the days of Demofthenes , Greece loft 
her liberty, eloquence of courfe langui(hed, and 
relapfed again into the feeble manner introduced 
by the rhetoricians and fophifts. Demetrius Pha* 
lereus , who lived in the next age to Demofthenes^ 
attained indeed fome character , but he k repre- 
fented to tfs as a flowery , rather than a perfuafive^ 
fpeaier, who aimed at grace rather than fub- 
fiantei ** Dele6fabat Athenienfes," fays Cicero , 
** magis quam inflammabat. " He amufed the 
** Athenians , rather than warmed them." And 
after his tinie , we hear of no more Qrecian era* 
tors of any note. 
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tiijiory of Eloquence continued. — Roman Ela- 
quence. — Cicero. — Modern Eloquence. 
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lAViNG treated of the rife of^ eloquence, and 
of its ^te among the Greeks, we now. proceed 
to conlider its progrefs among the Romans, where 
weihall find one mo4eL, at ]ea(t, of eloquence, 
n its moft fplendid aqd illuftrious form. The 
JRprnans were long a martial nation, altogether 
rude, and unfkilled i^ arts of any kind. Arts 
were of late introduflion among them; they 
were not known till after the conqueft of Greece; 
and the Romans always acknowledged the Grecians 
as their matters in evesy part of learning. 

Graecia capta fcnim, vidlorcm cepit, & artes 
Intulit agrefti Latio *, ■■.> ^ . 

Hob. Epift. ad Aug. 

^ When conquered #^eeee brought in her captive arts> 
She triumphed o'er her (avage conquerors* hearts} 
Taught our rough verfe its numbers to refine 9 
And our rude ftyle with elegance to shine. 

FaANCisu 
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As the Romans derived their eloquence, poe- 
try, and learning from the Greeks, fo they muft 
T)e confeffed to be far inferior to them in genius 
for all thefe accomplifliments. They were a more 
grave and magiTificent, but a lefs acute and fprightly 
people. They had neither the vivacity nor 
the fenfibility of the Greeks ; their paflions 
were not fo eafily moved, nor their concept 
tions fo lively; in comparifon of them, they 
were a phlegmatic nation. Their language re- 
fembled their chara^ler : it was regular, firm, 
and flately ; but wanted that fimple and expfefliveF 
naivete, and, in particular, that flexibility to 
fuit every different mode and fpecies of compofi- 
tion, for which the Greek tongue is diftinguilhed 
above that of every other country. 

Grafis ingenium, Graiis dcdit ore rotiindo 
Mufa loqui * Ars PoeT. 

And hcfnce, when we compare together the va- 
rious rival produflions of Greece and Rome, 
we Ihall always find this diftinflion obtain , that 
in the Greek produAions there is more native ge- 
nius; in the Roman , more regularity and art. 
What the Greeks invented , the Romans polilhed ; 

* To her lovM Greeks the Mufe indulgent gave. 
To her lovM Greeks with greatnefs to conceive; 
And JA fublimer tone their language raife r 
Her Greeks wer« only covetous of praife. 

FAAVCir* 
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the one was the original, rough fometiraes, and 
incorrefi; the other, a finiflied copy. 

As the Roman government, during the republic, 
was of the popular kind, there is no doubt but 
that, in the hands of the leading men, public 
fpeaking became early an engine of government, 
and was employed for gaining diflin(H^ion and 
power. Butsin the rude unpoliflied times of the 
wate, their fpeaking was hardly of that fort 
that could be called eloquence. Though Cicero, 
in his treatife " de Claris Oratoribus ,** endeavours 
to giv^ fome reputation to the elder Cato, and 
thofe who were his cotemporaries, yet he acknow- 
ledges it to have been " afperum fc horrid um 
^^ genus dicendi ," arudeandharfhftrainof fpeech. 
It was not till a Ihort time preceding Cicero's age 
that the Roman orators rofe into any note. 
CraiTus and Antonius, two of the fpeakers in the 
dialogue De Oratore , appear to have been the 
iroft eminent, whofe different manners Cicero. 
defcribes with great beauty in that dialogue, 
and in his other rhetorical works. But as npne of 
their produflions are extaYit, nor any of Horten* 
fius's, who was Cicero's cotemporary a,nd rival 
at the bar, it is needlefe to tranfcribe from Cicero's 
writings the account which he gives of thofe 
great men, and of the charafter of their elo- 
quence *• . 



^ Such as are defirous of particuUr information oh this head , 
had better have recourfe to the original, by reading Cicero's 
ihree books De Oratore, and his other two treatifes, entitled 9 
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' Theobjefl in this ptriod , mod worthy to draw 
'Onr jattention , is Cicero himfelf ; whofe name 
alone foggefts every >thing that is Tplendid in 
oratory^ With the hiftory of his life^ and with 
his dharaAer , as a man and a politician , we have. 
Dot as prefent any direfl concern.: We confider 
him only as an eloquent Speaker ; and , in this 
'view 9 it is our bufmefs to remark both his viktues, 
and ^ii defe£b, if he has any. His virtues are , 
bcybnd conti^overfy , eminently great. In all his 
orations' there is high art. He begins^ generally, 
•with a regular exordium; and with much prepa- 
ration ' and infmuatton prepofieflcs the hearers , 
and ftodies to gain their affedions. His method 
is clear^ and his arguments are arranged: with 
great propriety. His method is indeed more 
clear than that of Demoflhenes ; and this is one 
advantage which he has over him. We find every 
thing in ^tts' proper place; he never attempts to 
move 9 till he has endeavoured to convince ; and 
in moviiig, efpecially the fofter paflions, he. is 
very fuccefsful. No man, that ever wrote, knew, 
the i36werand force* of Avords better tlian Cicero. 
He rolls ^thern altog.Witfa the greateft beauty and 
pomp;i.-and in the Ibti6lQre.of his fentences, is 
curious and exa£) to the higheft degree. He* is 
always full and flowing, never abrupt. He is a 



the one, Bmtnt, five dc Claris Oratoribus; the qthox Orator ;» 
ail M. Briitum^ which, on feveral accounts well d'cferye 
jptnjfaL 
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great amplifier of every fufaje6l; magnificent, and 
in his fentiments highly moral. His manner is on 
the whole diffufe, yet it is often happily varied , 
and fuited to the fubjeO. In his four orations, 
for ihftance , againflt Catiline , the tone^ and ftyle 
vOf each of them, particularly the firft and laft^ 
is very, different , and accommodated with a greac 
deal of judgment to the occafion , and the iitaa* 
tion in which they were fpoken. Wheii a great 
public object roufed his mind , and demanded in^ 
dignation and force, he depart* confiderably. 
from that loafe and declamatory manner to which" 
he inclines at other times, and becomes exceed- 
ingly cogent and vehement. This is the cafe ia 
his ordtiqns -againft Antonys and in thofe two 
againft Verres and Carilincr 

Together with thofe high qualities which 
Cicero ponefles, he is not exempt from certain 
defers, of which it is neceifacy to' take notice. 
JFor the Ciceronian eloquence is a pattern fo daz- 
zling by its beauties , that , if not examined Mrich. 
accuracy and judgment, it* is apt to betraythe un-^' 
wary into a faulty imitation; and I am ofopiniont^ 
that it has fomettmes/^coiducedlthis effed. In 
moft of his Orariohs , efpecially thofe compofed; 
in the earlier part of his life ,; the.tejs^too-pntl^ 
art ; even carried the length*of often tation. Thmr^ 
is too vifible a parade of eloquence. He feemf 
often to aim at obtaining admiration , rather than 
at operating conviflion, by what he lays. Hence 
on feme oCcafions, he is Ihowy rather than folid; 
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and diffure, where he ought to have been prefling. 
Hit fenlftfices are,, at all times, round and fono- 
Toud; they cannot be accufed of monotony, for 
they poflefs variety of cadence ; but, firQm too 
great a ftudy of magnificence , he h fometimet 
deficient in firenglh. On all occafions, where 
theire is the leaft room for it, he is full of himfelf. 
His great anions, and the real fervices which he 
had pierformed to his country, apologize for this 
in part; ancient manners, too, impofed fewer 
reftraints from the fide of decorum ; but , even 
after thefe allowances made , Cicero's oftentation 
of himfelf; cannot be wholly palliated; and his 
orations, indeed all his works, leave on our 
minds the impreflion of a good man, but withal , 
of a vain man. 

The defefts which we have now taken notice 
of in Cicero's eloquience , were not unobferved 
by hi& own cotemporaries. This we, learn from 
Qoin^ilian, and from the author of the dialogue 
V de Gaufis Corruptas Elocjuentiae." , Brutus , -we 
are mfidimed, called him^ " fra<3um & elumbem,*' 
brokenand enervated. ^^ Suorum temporum homi-r 
*^ tntfi] fays QuinfliliaOv !" inceffare aud^bant eum* 
^^itit:tT|nnidiorem.& i^fitftum, fc reduntantem , & 
^f dnrrepecitiontbus nsmium^ Sc iafalibu^ alii^^uan- 
^hdcrrfilmdflmi , >& in o^mpofuione fra<^um & ex- 
^^.fok^mem , fc perie viro molliorem *." Thefe 
*rj.*^-:His <:6toiiiponiries 'Yentared to reproach him as. fwdiing, 
^ rQ4«fl4Aflt:>a94 Afiafici 'toa frf^uen^ In- repelitionu. in his 
^'tttj^m^U, towards wit fiometiines cold; and, in the urain o£ 
^ his compolltion , feeble, defultory, and more efiemiiiate than 
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cenfures were undoubtedly carried too hr ; kndt 
favour of malignity and perfonal ennvit^ They 
faw his defers, but they aggravated them; 'and 
the fouree of thefe aggravations can be traced to 
the difference which prevailed in Rome, in Cicevo't 
days , between two great parties , with refpe£l to 
eloquence. The "Attici," and the **Afiani." The 
former, who called themfelves the Attics , were 
the patrons of what they conceived to be the 
chafte, fimple, and natural ftyle of eloquence; 
from which they accufed Cicero as having depart- 
ed, and as leaning to the florid Afiaric manner. 
In feveral of his rhetorical work», particularly 
in his " Orator ad Brutum," Cicero, in his torn, 
endeavours to expofe this fefl , as fubfiituting a 
frigid and jejune manner, in place of the true 
Attic eloquence ; and contends , that his own 
compoiition was formed upon the real Attic ftyle. 
In the loth chapter of the Faftbook ofQuin^liiain't 
Inftituciom, a tail account is given ofnie difpotet 
between thefe t%vo parties; and of the Hhodian ^ 
or middle manner between the Attics and the Aliap- 
tics. Quini^ilian himfelf declares on Cicero's fide; 
and, whether it be catted Attic OF AfiatiC) prefeci 
the full, the copious, and the amplifying ilyle. 
He concluded with this very jult obfeFyatioii: 
^^ Plures funt eloquentias facies; fed {tuloffiinmn 
^' eft quaerere, ad quam returns fe fit oratOT; cam 
^^ omnis fpecies , qus raodo re£b eft, habeat 
^^ ufuqi. — Utetur enim, ut res exiget, omiiibnt; 
^^ nee pro caufa modo , fed pro partibus canfaB ^."^ 

« cc £lo^ui6iicc admits of auoy diffeccnt forms, aaii aaChisK 
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On^ the fubjeA of Comparing Cicero and 
Dfimofthenes , much has been faid by critical 
writers. The different manners of thefe two 
pringes of eloquence , and the diflinguifliing 
ckaraAers of each, are fo ftrongly marked in ' 
their writings , fjiat the comparifon is, in many. 
xeSpeQs^ obvious and eafy. The character of 
Demofthenes is vigor and aufterity ; that of 
Gcero is gentlenefs and infinuation. In tlie one, 
you find more manlinefs, in the other, more 
ornament. The one is more harih, but more 
fpirited ^nd cogent j the other more agreeable , 
but withal , loofer and wea]^er. 

^ To account for this difference , without any 
prejudice to Cicero, it has been Aiid, that we 
jnufi look to the nature of their different audir- 
erieS;; that the refined Athenians followed with 
cafe the concife and convincing eloquence of 
Demofthenes; but that a manner more popular, 
more flowery, and declamatory, was requifite 
in ipeaking to the Romans, a people lefs acute, 
and lels. acquainted with the arts of fpcech. But 
this is not fatisfai^ry. For we muft obferve,* 
that li\e Qreek orator fpoke much ohener before 
a mixed multitude , • than the Roman. Almoit 

* caq be more foolish than t« ih^nire , by which of them an 
<^ orator is (o regulate his comptoiitioii i (ince every form , 
^ which is in itfelf juft, has its own place and ufe. The 
^-orator, according as circumftances require, will employ 
^ them all} fniting them not only to the caufe or fubjed 
^ of which he treats , but to (he different parts of that 
«*fiibjed," ., 
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all the public bufmefs* of Athens was tranfa£ted 
in popular aflemblies. The comnion people were 
his bearers y and his judges. Whereas Cicero 
generally addreffed himfelf to the *** Patres .Con- 
^* fcripti," or in criminal trials to the Pnetor, 
and the fele<^ judges; and it cannot be ihfiaglned^ 
that the perfons of higheft rank, and beft 
education in Rome , required a more diffiife 
manner of pleading than the common citizens of 
Athens, in order to make them underftand the 
caufe, or relifh the fpeaker. Perhaps we ihall 
come nearer the truth, by obferving, that to 
unite together all the qualities , without the leaft 
exception, that form a perfed orator, and tio 
excel equally in eztch of thofe qualities, is hot 
to be expelled from the limited powers of hninan 
-genius. The higheft degree of ftrength -is, I 
fufpe£t, never found united with the higheft' 
degree of fmoothnefs and ornament; equal atten- 
tions to both are incompatible ; and the gehiu* 
that carries ornament to its utmoft length , is 
not of fuch a kind , as can excel as much in 
vigor. For there plainly lies the chara£)eriflical 
difference between thefe two celebrated oratorSi 
It is a difadvantage to Demoithenes, that, 
befides his concifenefs, which fometimes prodo? 
ces obfcurity, the language, in which he writes, 
is lefs familiar to moft of us than the Latin , and 
that we are lefs acquainted with the Greek 
antiquities than we are^ with the Roman. W% 
read Cicero with more eafe , and of courfe with 
more pleafure. Independent of th^s circUmftanci 
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too, he is no dotibt, in himfelfyamore agreeable 

writer than the other. But notwithftanding this 

advantage, I am of opinion, that were the flate 

in danger, or fome great piibh'c intereft at ftake^ 

which drew the ferions attention of men, an 

ora^tion in the fpirit and flrain of Demofthenes, 

would have more weight j and produce greater 

effeds than one in the Ciceronian manner. Were\ 

Demofthehes's Philippics fpoken in a Britifli , 

aiTetnbly, in a: fimilar conjunflure of affairs, they-' 

would convince and perfuade at this day. The 

rapid fiyle, the.vehemetit reafoning, the difdain^ 

aJi^er^ boldnefs , freedom , which perpetually 

animate them , would render their fuccefs infalli- 

ble over any modem affembly. I queftion whether 

the fame can be faid of Cicero's orations; whofe 

eloquence 9 however beautiful , and however 

well fuited to the Roman lafte , yet borders 

oftener on declamation , and is more remote 

from the manner in which we now expe<^ to 

hear real bulinefs and caufes of importance 

treated *. 

In comparing Demoflhenes and Cicero, mod 
of the French critics incline to give the prefer- 
ence to the latter. P. Rapin the Jefuir, in the 
parallels which he has drawn between fome of 
the moft eminent Greek and Roman writers ^ 

• 
* In this jadgment, I concur with Mr. David Hume, 
in hit Eflay upon Eloquence. He gives it as his opinion , 
that, of all human produftions, the orations of Demo^he- 
Jies pr«fent to ut the models which approach the nearefl to 
^crfcftion* 
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nniformly decides in favor of the Roman. For 
the preference whicfi he gives to Cicero, he af- 
figns, and lays ftrefs on one jfeafon of a pretty 
extraordinary nature 3 viz. that Demofthenes 
could not poffibly have fo complete an infight 
as Cicero into the manners and paflions of men ; 
Why ? — Becaufe he had not the advantage of 
perufing Ariftotle's treatil'e of rhetoric, whereifi, 
fays our critic, he has fully laid open that myf- 
tery : and , to fupport this weighty argument 
he enters into a controverfy with A. Gellius^ 
in order to prove that Ariftotle's Rhetoric was 
not publiflied till after Demofthenes had fpoken, 
at leaft, his moft confiderable orations. Nothing « 
can be more childifli. . Such orators as Cicero and 
Demofthenes , derived their knowledge of the 
human paflions , and their power of moving 
them , from higher fources than any treatife of 
rhetoric. One French critic has indeed departed 
from the common tra6i; and, after beflowing 
on Cicero thofe juft praifts to which the confent 
of fo many ages ihows him to be entitled , con« 
eludes however, with giving the palm to De- 
mofthenes. This is Fenelon , the famous Arcfr* 
bifliop of Cambray, and author of T^Iemachuf; 
hitnfelf furely no en^my to all the graces and 
flowers of compofition. It is in his Refle£liont 
on Rhetoric and Poetry, that he gives tiits 
judgment;, a fmall tra^i, commonly publiflied 
along with his dialogues on eloquence *. .Theft 

* Ac his expreillons lire remarkably happy and beftatifid, 

dialogues 
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dialogues and reflexions are particolarly worthy 
of perufal, as containing, I think, the jufteft 
ideas on the fubjedt , that are to be met with in 
any modern critical writer. 

The reign of eloquence, among the Romans, 
was very fliort. After the age of Cicero, it 
languifhed , or rather expired ; and we have no 
reafon to wonder at this being the cafe. For 
not only was liberty entirely extinguiflied , but 
arbitrary power felt in its heavieft and moft 
oppreifive weight : Providence having , in its 

tlie paflige here referred to deferves to be inferted. ^ Jt 
** ne cnins pas dire , que D^mofthdne me parait fup^rieut 
^ k Cic^on. Je protefte que perfonne n^admire plus Cic^ 
^ ron que je his. tl embellit tout ce qu*il tpuche. n fatt 
^ honneur 2 la parole. 11 fait des mots ce qu*un autre n*cn 
^ fanrait faire- Ha, je ne fais combien de fortes d\efprit. n 
*^ eft m^me court, & vehement, toutes les fois qu*il vent 
^ ritre; contre Catiline, contre Verres, cootre Autoine. 
^ Mais on remarque quelque parure dans fon difcours. L*arC 
^ y eft merveilleux $ mais on Tentrevoit. L*orateur en pen« 
<^ lant an falut' de la republifde; ne s'oublie pas, A ne 
<< fe laifle pas oublier. Demofthdne parait fortir de foi , & 
^ ne Toir que la patrie. II ne cherche point le beau ; il le 
** fiut, (ana y penfer, il eft au-deflus de Tadmiration. Il-fe 
** fen de la parole, comme un homme modefte de fon habit » 
^ pour fe couvnr.-^n tonne; il foudroye. Ceft un torrent qui^ 
^ entraine tout. On ne peut le critiquer , parc«qu*on eft faifi. 
^ On penCe aux chofes qn*il dit , & non k fes paroles. On 
^ le perd de vue. On n'eft occup^ que de Philippe qui envahit 
*« tout Je.fnis charme de ces deux orateurs, mais j'avoue 
^ que je fuis moins tonch^ de Tart tnfini , & de la magnifique 
^ Eloquence de Ciceron , que de la rapide limpUcit^ dc 
<• D^mofth^ne. '* 

X. on R. a. i3 
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wrath 9 delivered over the Roman Empire to a 
fitccefhon of fome of th^ moil execrable tyrants 
that ever difgraced , and fcourged , the human 
race. Under their government, it was naturally to 
be expefted that tafte would be corrupted, and ge« 
nios difcouraged. Some of the ornamental arts, lefs- 
intimately connefted wiih liberty , continued , for 
awhile to prevail; but for that mafculine eloquence, 
whiqh , had exercifed itfelf in the fenate , and in 
the public affairs , there was no longer any place. 
The change which was produced on eloquence, 
by the nature of the government, and the ftate 
at the public manners, is, beautifully defcribed 
in the dialogue de Caufis corrupts^, Eloquenti^e , 
which is attributed, by fome, to Tacitus, by- 
others, to Quinflilian. Luxury ^^ eflFeminacy, and 
flattery, overwhelmed all. The forum, where 
fo. many great affairs had been tranfa£ied, was 
now become a defert. Private caufes were ftill 
pleaded ; but the public was no longer interefled ; 
nor any general attention drawn to what paffed 
there: "Uhus inter haec, & alter, dicenti affifiit ; 
*f ;8c res velut in folitudine agitur. Oratori autem 
^' clamore plaufuque opus eft , & velut quodam 
^^ theatro , qualia quotidie antiquis oratoribus 
** contingebant ; cum tot ac tam nobiles forum 
" coarflarent; cum clientelse, & tribus, ifc muni* 
*' cipiorum legationes, periclitantibus affifterent; 
^^ cum in plerifque judiciis crederet populus Ro« 
** manus fua intereffe quid judicaretur *." 

^ ^ The courts of judicature are , at prefent , fo nnfre- 
^ quented, that the orator feems to Hand aloi^e,. and talk t^ 
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In the fchools of the decbimers, the corrup- 
tion of eloquence was completed. .Imaginary and 
fantailic fubjefU, fuch as had no real life, er 
bufinefs, were made the themes of declamation; 
and all m^ner of falfe and affected ornaments 
were brought into vogue : " Pace veftra liceat 
** dixifle," fays Petronius Arbiter, to the declaim* 
ers of his time, " primi omnem eloquentiam 
*^ perdidiftis. LevibuA enim ac inanibus fonia 
'^ ludibria quxdam excitahdo, efleciftis ut coipiiil 
" orationis enervaretur atque caderet. Et ideo 
^^ ego exiftimo adolefcentulos in fcholis flultiflimos 
** fieri, qui nihil ex iis, qua in ufu habemus, 
^' aut vident ; fed piratas cum catenis in littbre 
*' ftantes; & tyrannos edifla fcribentes quihus 
** imperent filiis ut patrum fuorum capita prseci- 
" dant; fed refponfa, in peftilentia data, ut vir- 
" gines tres aut plures immolentur ; fed mellitos 
" verbornm globules, &: omnia quafi papavere^ 
^^ & fefamo fparfa. Qui inter hac nutriuntur^ 
^ non magis fapere poiTunt , quam bene olera^ 
*^ qui in culina habitant *." In the hands of the^ 

^ bare waUs. But eloquence rejoices in the* burffs of loui 
^* applaufe, an J exults in a full audience 9 £bch as ufed to 
^ preTs round the ancient orators , when the forum ftod 
^* crowded with nobles: when numerous retimies o( clients , 
^ when foreign ambaflkdors, when tribes, aiid whole cities 
^ aflifted at the debate $ and when, in many trials, the 
^ Ronan people underftood themfelves to be concerned ia 
^ the event. " 

♦ « With your permiffion , I rtuft be allowed to fay, 
^ that you bave been the firft deitroycrs of all true #ki4ueA6jr« 
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Greek rhetoricians, the manly and fenfible elo- 
qfbence of their firft noted fpeakers degenerated, 
as I formerly flioxved y into fubtility and fophiP- 
try; in the hands of the Roman declaimers, it- 
pafled into the quaint and afife£ied |^ into point 
and antitheiis. This corrupt manner begins ta 
appear iti .the writings of Seneca ; and fhows 
idfelf, alfo, in the famous panegyric of Pliny the 
younger on Trajan, which may be confidered 
as the laft effort of Roman oratory. Though the 
author was a man of genius , yet it is deficient 
in nature and eafe. We iee, throughout the 
whole, a perpetual attempt to depart from the 
ordinary way of thinking , and to fupport a 
forced elevation. 

In the decline of the Roman empire , the 
introdudion of Chrillianity gave rife to a new 



* For, by'thofe mock fnbjefts, on which yon employ your 

^ empty and unmeaning compofitlons, yon have enervated and 

^ overthrown all that is manly'and fubftantial in oratory. I 

<^ cannot but conclude, that the youth whom you educate » 

^ muft bo totally perverted in your fchools, by hearing and 

^ feeing nothing^ which has any affinity to real life , or human 

<< affairs ; but ftories of pirates ftanding on the shore , provided 

^ with chains for loading their captives, and of tyrants ifluing 

^ their edifts « by which children are commanded to cut off. 

^ the heads of their parents 9 but refponfes given by oracles in 

^ the time of peftilence, that feveral virgins muft be facrificedi. 

<* but glittering ornaments of phrafe, and a ftyle highly fpiced^ 

** if we may fay fo , with affefted conceits. They who are 

^ educated in the midft of fnch ftudies, can no more acquire a 

^ good tafte, than they can 0nell fweet who dwell perpetuallji In 

«« kitchen." . 
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'^ectes of eloqtience, in the apologies, fermonsj 
and paftoral writings of the fathers of the church, 
Among the Latin fathers, La<3antius and Mtna- 
titis Felix, are the m oft remarkable for portty of 
Hyle; and in a later age, the famous St, Augnf- 
^ne pofTefles a confidefable fharc of fprightlinefo 
and ftrength. But none of the fathers afford any 
j oft models of eloquence. Their language, as fooa 
as we defcend to the third or fourth century, be- 
comes harni; and rhey are, in general ^ infefled 
wth the taftt: of tfiat aqe , a love of fwoln and 
llrained thonghts, and of the play of words* 
Among the Greek fathers, the moft diftinguHhed| 
by tar , lor his oratorical merit , is St. Chryfof- 
tome. His language is pure ; his ftyle highly 
figured. He is copious , fmooth , and fometJmes 
pathetic. But he retains, at the fame time^ much 
of that charafler which has beeti' always attributed 
to the Afiatic eloquence, djffnfeand redundantto 
a great degree , and olren overwrought and tumid. 
He may be read, however, with advantage^ for 
the eloquence of the pulpit, as being freer of 
falfe ornaments than the Latin fathers. 

As there is nothing more that occurs to me, 
deferving particular attention in the middle age, 
1 pafs now to the ftate of eloquence in modem 
times. Here , it mufl be confeffed , that, in no 
European nation , public fpeaking has been con- 
fidered as fo great an objefl, or been cultivated 
with fo much care, as in Greece orJRome. Its 
reputation has never been fo high; its cffefls 
havp never been fo confiderablej nor has that 
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high and foblime kind of it , which prevailed in 
thofe ancient ftates , been (o nioch as 'aimed at: 
notwithflanding, too , that a new profeflion has 
been eftablifhed , which gives pecnliar advantages 
to oratory , and affords it the nobleft field ; I 
snean , that of the chnrch. The genius of the 
world feems , in this refpeA, to have undergone 
fame alteration. The two coontries where we 
sntght expe€t to find moft of the fpirit of elo- 
quence , are France and Great Britain: France , 
on account of the diftinguiihed turn of the nation 
towards all the liberal arts , and of the encourage* 
ment which, for this century pafl, thofe arts 
have received from the public; Great Britain., 
pn acconnt both of the public capacity and ge- 
iiius , and of the free government which it enjoys. 
Yet, fo it is, that, in neither of thofe countries , 
has the talent of public fpeaking rifen near to the 
degree of its ancient fplendor. While, in other 
productions of genius, both in profeand in poetry^ * 
they have contended for the prize with Greece 
and Rome; nay, in.fome compofitions, maybe 
thought to have furpaffed them : the names of 
Demoflhenes and Cicero , fland , at this day , 
unrivalled in fame; and it would be held pre* 
fumptuous and abfurd , to pretend to place any 
niodern whatever on the &me, or even ou a 
nearly equal , rank. 

. It feems particularly furprifing, that Great 
Britain fiioi^d not have made a more confpicuoas 
figure ia«eloqffence than it has hitherto attained; 
Mfhea %vipcmfider the. ^lightened, and, at.th« 
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fhme time, the free and bold genius of the court- 
^ry , which' feenns not a little to favor oratory; 
and when we confider that, of all the polite na^- 
tions, it alone pofTeffes a popular government » or 
admits into the legiflature, fuch numerous affem- 
blies as can be fuppofed to lie under the dominion 
of eloquence*. Notwithftanding this advantage, 
it mull be confefled, that, in moft parts of elo- 
quence^ we are undoubtedly inferior, not only 
to the Greeks and Romans by many degrees , 
but alfo to the French. We haVe philofophers , 
eminent and confpicuous, perhaps, beyond any 
nation , in all the parts of fcience. We have both 
tafte and erudition , in a high degree. We have 
hiflorians^ we have poets of the greateft name; 
but of orators , or public fpeakers , how little 
have we to boaft? And where are the monuments 
of their genius to be found? in every period we\ 
have had fome who made a figure , by managing \ 
the debates in parliament ; but that figure was I 
commonly owing to their wifdom, or their experi- / 
ence in bufinefs, more than to their talents for oray 
tory; and unlefs in fome few inftances, wherein 
the power of oratory has appeared, indeed, with 

* Mr. Hnme , in his Eflay on Eloquence, makes this obferl 
vation, and illuftrates it with hie ufual elegance. He, indeed, 
fuppofes, that no fatisfadory reafons can be given to accouat 
for the inferiority of modern, to ancient eloquence. In this, 
I differ from him, and shall endeavour « before the conclnfipif 
of this ledure, to point out fome caufes to which, I think ^ 
k may. In a great meafure be afcribed, in the three great 
frfne^ tjf ptiUic fpeaking. 
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mnch luflre , the art of parliamentary fpeaking 
rather obtained to feveral a temporary applaafe^. 
than conferred upon any a lading renown. At the 
bar , though , queftionlefs , we have many able 
pleaders , yet few or none of their pleadings have 
been thought worthy to be tranfmitted to pofteri- 
th; nor have commanded attention^any longer than 
the caufe which was the fubje£l pf them interelled 
the public, while in France, the pleadings of 
Patru , in the former age, and thofe of Cochin and 
D'AguefFeau, in later times, are read with plea^^ 
fure, and are often quoted as examples of elo-. 
quenceby the French critics. In the famemanner^ 
in the pulpit , the Britifli divines have diftinguiih- 
ed themfelves by the mod accurate and rational 
compofitions which ^ perha{)s, any nation can 
boaft of. Many printed fermons we have, fiiU 
of good fenfe , and of found divinity and mora- 
lity ; but the eloquence to be found in theoi*, 
the power of perfuafion , of interefting and en- 
gaging the heart, which is , or ought to be, the 
great objetl of the pulpit , is fau* from bearing a 
fuitable proportion to the excellence of the mat* 
ter. There are few arts , in my opinion , Cirther 
from perfection , than that of peaching is among 
ns; the reafons of which, I (ball afterwards have 
occafion to difcols ; in proof of the fad , it is 
foffident to obfenre, that an EngUfli fermony 
inftead of being a perfoafive animated fHatkm, 
feltiom rifes beyond the ftraJn of correct and dry 
leafoning. Whereas, in the fermons of Boflnet, 
Maffiilon , Boudalone ^ and Flechier , among 
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the French, we fee a much higher fpecies of 
eloquendb aimed at, and. in a great meafare ac* 
tained , than the Britifli preachers have in view. 

In general, the charaAeriflical difference be-» 

tween the ftate of eloquence in France and in 

Great Britain isr^ that the French have adopted 

higher ideas both of pleafi'ng and perfuading by 

means of oratory, though, fometimes , in the 

execution they fail. In Great Britain , we have 

takenjupjeloquence on a lower key ; but in our 

execution , as was naturaHy to Heexpefled , have 

been more correfl. In France, the ftyle of their 

orators is ornamented with bolder figures : and 

their difcoorfe carried on with more amplification, 

more warmth and elevation. The compofition is 

often very beautiful; but fometimes, alfo, too 

difFufe, and deficient in that firength and cogency 

which renders eloquence powerful ; a defeft 

owing , perhaps , in part , to the genius of the 

people , which leads them to attend fully as much 

to ornament as to fubfiance ; and, inp^rt, to the 

nature of their government , which , by excluding 

public fpeaking from having much influence on 

the conduit of public affairs, deprives eloquence 

of its befl opportunity for acquiring nerves and 

strength. Hence the pulpit is the principal field 

"which is left for their eloquence. The mem- 

1>er8, too, of the French academy give harangues 

9t their admiffion, in which genius often appears; 

but laboring under the misfortune of having no 

fubjeft to difcourfe upon, they run copamonly 
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into flattery and panegyric, the moft barren and 
infipid of all topics. 

, I obferved before , that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans afpired to a more fublime fpecies of elo- 
quence, than is aimed at by the moderns. Theirs 
was ot the vehement and paflionate kind , by 
which they endeavoured to inflame the minds of 
their hearers, and hurry their imaginations away: 
and , fuitable to this vehemence of thouglit , 
was thieir vehemence of gefture and acSion ; the 
** fupplofio pedis," the " percuflio fronris & 
*' femoris," were, as we learn from Cicero » 
writings*, ufual geftures among them at the bar; 
though now they would be reckoned extravagant 
^any where , except upon the flage. Modern elo- 

/ quence is much more cool and temperate; and 

^ in Great Britain efpecially , has confined itfelf 
almoft wholly to the argumentative and rational. 
It is much of that fpecies which the ancient cri- 
tics called the '*^ tenuis,"* or ^fubtilis;" which 
aims at convincing and inflrtl^ling, rather than 

\ affecting the paflions, and aflumes a tone not much 
' higher than common argument and difcourfe. 
Several reafons may be given, why modem 

I eloquence has been fo Umited, and humble in 
its efforts. In the firft place, I am of opinion, 
that this change mull, in part, be afcrtbed to 
that correfl turn of thinking, which has been fo 
much ftudied in modem times. It can hardly bcf 
doubted, that, in many efforts of mere genius 9 

• Vide , Dc Qtr. Orator, 
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the ancient Greeks and Romans excelled us ; bat, 
on the other hand , that , in accuracy and clofe- 
xiefs of reafoning on many fubjefls, we have fome 
advantage over them , ought , I think , to be 
admitted alfo. In proportion as the world has 
advanced , philofophy has made greater progrefs. 
A certain ftriflnefs of good fenfe has , in this 
jfland particularly , been cultivated , and intro- 
duced into every fubjeft. Hence we are more on 
our guard againft the flowers of elocution ; we 
are on the watch , we are jealous of being deceiv- 
ed by oratory. Our public fpeakers are obliged 
to be more referved than the ancients,, in their 
attempts to elevate the imagination, and \yarm 
the paflions ; and by the influence of prevailing 
tafte, .their own genius is fobered and chaften- 
ed, -perhaps, in too great a degree. It is likely 
too , I confefs , that what we fondly afcribe to 
our corre^nefs and good fenfe, is* owing, in a 
great meafure, to our phlegm and natural cold- 
nefs. for the vivacity and fenfibility of the Greeks 
and Romans, more efpeciall'y of the former, feem 
to have been much greater than ours, and to 
have given theni a higher rclifli of all the beau- 
tics of oratory. 

Befides thefe national confiderations , we mufl, 
in the next place , attend to peculiar circumftanc^ 
in the three great fcenes of public fpeaking, which 
have proved difadvantageous to the growth oft 
eloquence among us. Though the parliament of 
Great Britain be the noblell field which Europe, 
at this day ^ affords to a public fpeaker , yet 
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into flattery and panegyric , the moft barren and 
infipid of all topics. 

. I obferved before, that the Greeks and Ro« 
mans afpired to a more fublime fpecies of elo- 
quence, than is aimed at by the moderns. Theirs 
was ot the vehement and paflionate kind , by 
which they endeavoured to inflame the minds of 
their hearers, and hurry their imaginations away: 
and , fuitable to this vehemence of thought , 
was their vehemence of gefture and ailion ; the 
*' fupplofio pedis," the *^ percuflio fronris & 
*' femons," were, as we learn from Cicero » 
writings*, ufual geftures among them at the bar; 
though now they would be reckoned extravagant 
any where , except upon the ftage. Modem elo- 
quence is much more cool and temperate; and 
in Great Britain efpecially , has confined itfelf 
almoft wholly to the argumentative and rational. 
It is much of that fpecies which the ancient cri* 
tics called the '^^ tenuis ,"• or * fubtilis ; " which 
aims at convincing and inflrtl£ling, rather thsi 
affefling the paflions, and aflumes a tone not moch 
higher than common argument and difcourfe. 

Several reafons may be given, why modem 
eloquence has been fo lioQiited, and humb le in 
its efforts. In the firil place , I am of opinion, 
that this change muil, in part, be afcribed to 
that correal turn of thinking, which has been fo 
much fludied in modem times. It can hardly be 
ddubted, that, in many efforts of mere geniuiy 

* Vide, Oe Cltr. Qrator. 
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the ancient Greeks and Romans excelled us ; bat, 
on the other hand , that , in accuracy and clofe- 
xiefs of reafoning on many fubjefls, we have fome 
advantage over them , ought , I think , to be 
admitted alfo. In proportion as the world has 
advanced , philofophy has made greater progrefs. 
JV certain ftriflnefs of good fenfe has , in this 
. dfland particularly , been cultivated , and intro- 
duced into every fubjeft. Hence we are more on 
^)ur guard againft the flowers of elocution ; we 
sire on the watch , we are jealous of being deceiv- 
4Bd by oratory. Our public fpeakers are obliged 
"SCO be more referved than the ancients,, in their 
attempts to elevate the imagination, and \yarm 
"^ihe paflions ; and by the influence of prevailing 
"fcafte, .their own genius is fobered and chaften- 
•^d, -perhaps, in too great a degree. It is likely 
^Coo, I confefs, that what we fondly afcribe to 
c=>ar corre^nefs and good fenfe, is* owing, in a 
^^reat meafure, to our phlegm and natural cold- 
M^efs. for the vivacity and fenfibility of the Greeks 
a^iid Romans, more efpecialfy of the former, feem 
"^o have been much greater than ours, and to 
^ate given theni a higher rclifli of all the beau- 
tics of oratory. 

Belides thefe national confiderations , we mufl,' 
in the next place , attend to peculiar circumftanc^ 
in the three great fcenes of public fpeaking, which 
have proved difadvantageous to the growth oft 
eloquence among us. Though the parliament of 
Great Britain be the nobleft field which Europe, 
at this day ^ affords to a public fpeaker , yet 
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into flattery and panegyric, the moft barren and 
infipid of all topics. 

I obferved before , that the Greeks and Ro« 
mans afpired to a more fublime fpecies of elo- 
quence, than is aimed at by the moderns. Theirs 
was ot the vehement and paflionate kind , by 
which they endeavoured to inflame the minds of 
their hearers, and hurry their imaginations away: 
and , fuitable to this vehemence of thouglit , 
was thieir vehemence of gefture and adion ; the 
*' fupplofio pedis," the *^ percuflio fronris & 
*' femons," were, as we learn from Cicero » 
writings*, ufual geftures among them at the bar; 
though now they would be reckoned extravagant 
/any where , except upon the ftage. Modem elo- 

/ quence is much more cool and temperate; and 

;, in Great Britain efpecially , has confined itfelf 
almoft wholly to the argumentative and rational. 
It is much of that fpecies which the ancient cri* 
tics called the '^^ tenuis ,"• or * fubtilis ; " which 
aims at convincing and inflrtl£ling, rather thsi 

\ affefling the paflions, and aflumes a tone not mnch 
higher than common argument and difcoorfe. 
Several reafons may be given, why modem 

I eloquence has been fo limited, and humb le in 
its efforts. In the firil place, I am of opinion , 
that this change moil, in part, be afcribed. to 
that correA turn of thinking, which has been fo 
much fludied in modem times. It can hardly be 
dbubted, that, in many efforts of mere geniuiy 

* Vide , Dc Cltr, Qrator, 
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the ancient Greeks and Romans excelled us ; bat, 
on the other hand , that , in accuracy and clofe- 
nefs of reafoning on many fubjefU, we have fome 
advantage over them, ought, I think, to be 
admitted alfo. In proportion as the world has 
advanced , philofophy has made greater progrefs. 
JV certain ftriflnefs of good fenfe has , in this 
.. jfland particularly , been cultivated , and intro- , 
^uced into every fubjeft. Hence we are more on 
^)ur guard againft the flowers of elocution ; we 
sire on the watch, we are jealous of being deceiv- 
ed by oratory. Our public fpeakers are obliged 
"SCO be more referved than the ancients,, in their 
attempts to elevate the imagination, and \yarm 
•fche paflions ; and by the influence of prevailing 
tafte, .their own genius is fobered and chaften- 
-^d,- perhaps, in too great a degree. It is likely 
^too, I confefs, that what we fondly afcribe to 
^:>nr corre^nefs and good fenfe, is • owing, in a 
^^reat meafure, to our phlegm and natural cold- 
»^ efs. for the vivacity and fenlibility of the Greeks 
si^xid Romans, more efpecialfy of the former, feem 
*o have been much greater than ours, and to 
l^dte given them a higher rclifli of all the beau- 
Ties of oratory. 

Befides thefe national confiderations , we muft, 
in the next place , attend to peculiar circumftanc^ 
in the three great fcenes of public fpeaking, which 
have proved difadvantageous to the growth oft 
eloquence among us. Though thie parliament of 
Great Britain be the nobleA field which Europe, 
at this day , affords to a public fpeaker , yet 
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into flattery and panegyric , the moft barren and 
infipid of all topics. 

, I obferved before , that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans afpired to a more fublime fpecies of elo- 
quence, than is aimed at by the moderns. Theirs 
was ot the vehement and paflionate kind , by 
which they endeavoured to inflame the minds of 
their hearers, and hurry their imaginations away: 
and , fuitable to this vehemence of thouglit , 
was thieir vehemence of gefture and adion ; the 
*' fupplofio pedis," the *^ percuflio fronris & 
*' femons," were, as we learn from Cicero » 
writings*, ufual geftures among them at the bar; 
though now they would be reckoned extravagant 
^any where , except upon the ftage. Modern elo- , 
/ quence is much more cool and temperate; and 
J, in Great Britain efpecially , has confined itfelf 
almoft wholly to the argumentative and rational. 
It is much of that fpecies which the ancient cri* 
tics called the '^^ tenuis ,"• or ^fubtilis;" which 
aims at convincing and inflrtl£ling, rather than 
\ affefling the paflions, and aflumes a tone not mnch 
' higher than common argument and difcoorfe. 

Several reafons may be given, why modem 
I eloquence has been fo lioQiited, and humb le in 
its efforts. In the firil place, I am of opinion , 
that this change muil, in part, be afcribed. to 
that correA turn of thinking, which has been fo 
much fludied in modem times. It can hardly be 
doubted, that, in many efforts of mere geniuf, 

* Vide , Dc CUr. Qrator, 
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the ancient Greeks and Romans excelled us; bat, 
on the other hand, that, in accuracy and clofe- 
nefs of reafoning on many fobjedls, we have fome 
advantage over them , ought , I think , to be 
admitted alfo. In proportion as the world has 
advanced , philofophy has made greater progrefs. 
A certain ftriflnefs of good feafe has , in this 
ifland particularly , been caltivated , and intro- 
duced into every fubjert. Hence vvc are more on 
our guard againft the flowers of elocution ; we 
are on the watch, we are jealous of being deceiv- 
ed by oratory. Oar public fpeakers are obliged 
to be more referved than the ancients, in their 
attempts to elevate the imagination, and warm 
tlie paflions; and by the influence of prevailing 
talie, their own genius is fobered and chaften- 
ed, perhaps, in too great a degree- It is hkely 
loo, I confeft, that what we fondly afcribe to 

Ioor correflnefs and good fenfe, is owing, in a 
great meafure, to our phlegm and natural cold- 
jiefs. tor the vivacity and fenfihility of the Greeks 
and Romans, more efpecially of the former, feem 
I to have been much greater than onrs, and to 
[haTe given them a higher relifli of all the beau- 
[ties of oratory, 

Befides thefe national confiderations , w^e muft, 
fin the next place , attend to peculiar circumflances 
lin the three great fcenes of public fpeaking, which 
[have proved difadvantageous to the growth of 
eloquence among us. Though the parliament of 
Great Britain be the nobleft field which Europe, 
_at this day ^ affords to a public fpeaker ^ yet 
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• eloquence has never been fo powerful an inftru^ 
tnent there , as it was in the popular aflemblies 
of Greere and Rome. Under Ibme former reigns^ 
the high hand of arbitrary power bore a violent 
fway; and in later times, minifterial influence 
has generally prevailed. The power of fpeaking, 
though always confiderable , yet has been often 
found too feeble to counterbalance either of thefe; 
and , of courfe , has not been fludied with fo 
much zeal and fervor , as where its effe£t on bufi- 
nefs was irrefiftible and certain. 

At the bar , our difadvantage , in comparifon 
of the ancients, is great. Among them, the jud- 
ges were generally numerous; the laws were few. 
and fimple ; the decifion of caules was left in a 
great meafure , to equity and the fenfe of man- 
kind. Here was an ample field for what they term- 
ed judicial eloquence. But among the modern*, 
the cafe is quite altered. The Tyftem of law is 
become much more complicated. The knowledge 
of it is thereby rendered fo laborious an attain* 
ment , as to be the chief obj eft of a lawyer's edu- 
cation , and , in a manner , the fludy of his Iife« 
The art of fpeaking is but a fecondary ^ccomplifli- 
ment, to which he can aiford to devote'much led 
of his time and labor. The bounds of eloquenoi 
befides , are now much circumfcribed at the bar; 
and except , in a few cafes , reduced to argoing 
from ftriiS law, flatute, or precedent; by which 
means knowledge, much more than oratory, i» 
become the principal requifite. 
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With re^rd to the pulpit, it has certainly 
"been a great difadvantage , that the pradice of 
reading fermons , inflead of repeating them from 
iriemory. , has prevailed fo univerfally in England. 
This may , indeed , have introduced accuracy ; 
hut it has done great prejudice to eloquence^ 
for a difcourfe read , is far inferior to an oration 
fpoken. It leads to a different fort of compofition, 
^3s well as of delivery , and can never have an equal 
eife£l upon any audience. Another circumftance, 
too, has been unfortunate. The fe<^aries and 
fanatics, before the redoration, adopted a warm, 
zealous, and popular manner of preaching; and 
thofe who adhered to them , in aftertimes, con-* 
tinned to diftinguifh themfelves by fomewhat of 
the fame manner. The odium of thefe fefls drove" 
the eftabliihed church from that warmth which 
they were judged to have carried too far, into 
the oppofite extreme of a ftudied coolnefs, and 
compofure of manner. Hence, from the art of 
perfualion, which preaching ought always to be, 
ithaspaifed, in England, into mere reafoningand 
inftru^iion ; which not only has brought down 
the eloquence of the pulpit to a lower tone than it 
might juftly aflume; but has produced this far-^ 
ther effe£), that, by accuftoming the public ear 
' to fuch cool and difpaffionate difcourfes , it has 
tended to fafhion other kinds of public fpeaking 
upon the fame model. 

Thus I have given fome view of the ftate of 
eloquence in modern times , and endeavoured to 
account (or it, |t h^^ as we have feen , fallen 
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below that fplendor which it maintained in anci- 
ent ages; and from being fublime and vehemenr, 
has come down to be temperate and cool. Yet,* 
ftill in thdt region which it occupies , it admits 
great fcope ; and to the defed of zeal and appli- 
cation , more than to the want of capacity and 
genius, we may afcribe its not having hitherto 
rifen higher. It is a field where there is much 
honor yet to be reaped; it is an inilrument which 
may be employed for purpofes of the higheff 
importance. The ancient models may ftill, with 
much advantage, be fet before us for imitation; 
though, in that imitation, we muft doubtlefs^ 
have fome regard to what modern. tafte and 
modern manners will bear; of which I (hall after- 
wards have occaiion to fay more. 



LECTURE XXVII. 



Different Kinds of Public Speaking. '•^Eloquence 
of Popular AJfemblies. — Extra£ls from Derhof* 
themes. 



A. 



lFTER the preliminary views which have 
been given of the nature of eloquence in general, 
and of the ftate in which it has fubfifted in dif- 
ferent ages and countries , I am now to enter on 
confidering the different kinds of public fpeaking, 
the diftinguifhing charaders of each , and the 
rules which relate to them. The ancients divided 
all orations into three kinds; the demonftrative, 
the deliberative, and the judicial. The fcope of 
the demonflrative was to praife or to blame ; that 
of the deliberative to advife or to diffuade ; that 
of the judicial , to accufe or to defend. The chief 
iufcjefts of demonflrative eloquence, were pane- 
gV^cSy inveflives, gratulatory and funeral ora- 
tions. The deliberative was employed in matters 
of public concern , agitated in the fenate or be- 
f^>re thp alTemblies of the people. The judicial is 
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the fame tvith the eloquence of the bar employed 
in addrefling judges, who have power to abfolve 
or condemn. 1 his divifion runs through all the 
ancient treatifes on rhetoric; and is followed by 
the moderns, who copy them. It is a divifion 
not inartificial ; and comprehends moft , or all of 
the matters which can be the fubjed of public 
difcourfe. It will, however, fuit our purpofe 

. better, and be foimd , I imagine, more ufeful, 
to follow that divifion which the train of modem 
fpeaking naturally points out to us, taken from 

L^he three great fcenes of eloquence , po pular aP- 
femblies, the bar, and the jjulpit ; each of which 

/ has a diflin£l charader that particularly fuits. it. 

' This divifion coincides in part with the ancieAt 
one. The eloquence of the bar is precifely the 
fame with what the ancients called the jtidiciah^ 
The eloquence of popular affemblies, though 
moftly of what they term the deliberative fpecies, 
yet admits alfo of the demonftrative. The elo- 
quence of the pulpit is altogether of a diitin£l 
nature , and cannot be pi;pperly reduced under 

jf any of the heads of the ancient rhetoricians. 

To all the three , pqlpit , bar , and popular 
aifemblies, belong , in common, the rules con- 
cerning the condud of a difcourfe in all its parts. 
Of thofe rules I purpofe afterwards to treat at 
large. But before proceeding to them , I intend 
to ihow , firft , what is peculiar to each of thefo 
three kinds of oratory, in their fpirit, character y 
or manner. For every fpecies 6f public fpeaking; 

' has a manner or charadier peculiarly fuited to it; 

of 
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of which it IS highly material to have a joft 
idea , in order to direfl the application of 
general roles. The eloquence of a lawyer is 
fundamentally different from that of a divine , 
or a fpeaker in parliament : and to have a pre- 
cife and proper idea of the diQingoifhing character 
which any kind of public fpeaking , requires, is 
the foundation of what is called a juft tafte in 
that kind of fpeaking. 

Laying afide any qneftion concerning the 
pre-eminence in point of rank, which is due to 
any one of the three kinds before mentioned, 
I (hall begin with that which tends to throw 
moft light upon the reft, viz. tlie eloquence of 
popular affemblies. The moft auguft theatre for 
this kind of eloquence, to be found in any na- 
tion of Europe, is, beyond doubt, the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. In meetings too, oflefs 
dignity, it may difplay itfelf. Wherever there 
b a popular court , or wherever any number of 
men are affembled for debate or confulcation^ 
there, in different forms, this fpecies of eloquence 
roay take place. 

Its objefl is, or ought always tobeperfuafion. 
There muft be fome end propofedj fome point, 
moft commonly of public utility or good, la 
favor of which we feek to determine the hearers. 
Now , in all attempts to perfuade men , we muft 
proceed upon this principle , that it is neceffary 
to convince their underftandtng. Nothing can 
be more erroneous, tljan to imagine, that, 
L. on R, 2. 14 
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becaufe fpceches to popular affemblies admit more 
of a declamatory ftyle than fome other difcourfes^ 
they therefore ftand lefs in need of being fup- 
X ported by found reafoning. When mbdelled 
upon" this falfe idea, they may have the fliow ,. 
but never can produce the effefl, of real elo- 
quence. Even the fliow of eloquence which they 
make , will pleafe oYity the trifling and fuperficial. 
For, with all tolerable judges , indeed almoft 
with all men , mere declamation foon becomes 
infipid. Of whatever rank the hearers be , a 
fpeaker is never to prefume, that by a frothy and 
pftentatious harangue, without folid fenfe and 
argument, he can either make impreflion on them, 
or acquire fame to himfelf. It is, atleaft, a danger- 
ous experiment; for, where (bch an artifice fuc- 
ceeds once , it will fail ten times. Even the com- 
mon people are better judges of argument and 
good fenfe, than we fometimes think them; and 
upon any queftion ofbufmefs, a plain man, who 
fpeaks to the point without art , will generally 
prevail over the moft artful fpeaker who deals in 
flowers and ornament , rather than in reafoning. 
.Much niore, when public fpeakers addrefs them- 
felves to any aflembly where there are perfons of 
educatipn and improved underftanding, they ought 
to be careful not to trifle with their hearers, 
y.' Liet it be ever kept in view, that the founda« 
*^tioh of ill that cafi be called eloquence ,^is "good 
' fenfe ^ arid folid thought. As popular as the tora- 
tioris of ' Demofth^hes ' were , fpoken to all the 
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citizens of Athens, every one who looks into thein^ 
muft fee how fraught they are with argument j 
and how important it appeared to h4m , to con- 
vince the.underftanding, in order to perfoade^ 
or to work on the principl^es of a£iion. Hence 
their influence in his own time;, hence their fame 
at this day. Such a pattern as this, public fpeakers 
ought to fet before them for imitation , rathef' 
than follow the rrafl of thofe loofe and frothy 
declaimers , who have brought difcredit on elo- 
quence. Let it be their firft ftudy , in addreffing 

•^any popular affembly , to be previoufly mailers 
of the bufinefs on which they are to fpeak , to 
be well provided with matter and argument; and 
to reft upon thefe the chief ftrefs. This will always 

■ give to their difcourfe an air of manlinefs and 
llrength, which is a powerful inftrument of per- 
fuafion. Ornament, if they have genius for it, 
will follow of courfe; at any rate it demands only 
their fecondary ftudy: " Cura fit verborum; Ib- 
** licitudo rerum." — *' To your expteffion be at- 

. " tentive, but about your matter be folicitou*," 

* is an advice of Quindilian, which cannot be too 
often recoUefled by all who ftudy oratory. 

In the next place, in order to be perfuafive 
, fpeakers in a popular affembly, it is, in my opi- 
nion, a capital rule , that we be ourfelves per- 
foaded of whatever we recommend to. others^ 

-^ Never, .when it can be avoided, ou^t we to 
efpoafe any fide of the argument, but what We 

. believe t^ be the true and the right one« Seldom 
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or never will a man be eloqoent^ but when ?ie is 

Hn earneflj and ntiering his own fentiments. They 

Lare only the ** verse voces ab imopeftore/* ** the 

[•' unafTumed language of the heart or head", that 

carry the force of conviftion. In a former ledure^ 

when entering on this fubjefl, I obferved that all 

[high eluquence mnft be the offspring of paffion, 

^^^r warm emotion* It it this which makes every 

man perfuafive; and gives a force to his genius, 

which it poffefTes at no other time. Under what 

jdifadvantage then is he placed , wha, not feeling 

kwhat he utters, mufl counterfeit a warmth 

twhich he is a flranger? 

I know, that young people, on purpofe t(j 
jtraixi themfelves to the art of fpeaking, imaging 
lit ufeftil to adopt that fide of the queflion m 
Wer debate, which, to themfelves, appears thi 
.weakeft, and to try what figure they can make 
Lupon it. But, I am afraid, this is not the moft 
[improving education for public fpeaking ; and 
[that it tends to form them to a habit of flimfy 

md trivial difcourfe* Such a liberty they fliouk 
|at no time, allow themfelves, imlefs in meeting 
[where no real bufmefs 11 carried on, but wherd 
kdeclamation and improvement in fpeech is the 
[fole aim. Nor even in fuch meetings, would I 
If ecommend it as the muft ufeful exercife. They 
pvill improve themfelves to more advantage, and 

icquit themfelves with more honor, by chufmg^H 
^always that fide of the debate to which , in theii^^ 
)wn judgment, they are moft inclined, and 
foppoitiiig it by what feems to themfelves moft 
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.folid and perftiafive. They will acquire the habit 
ofreafoning clofely, and expreiTing themfelveft 
With warmth and force, much more when they 
are adhering to their own fentiments, than when 
they are (peaking in conM'adiflion to them. In 
affemblieft where any real hnfinefs is carried on, 
whether that bulmefs be of mnch importance or 
not, it is always of dingerons confequence for 
young pra<fAttioners to make trial of this fort of 
play of fpeech. It may fix an imputation on their 
charafler^ before they are aware; and what they 
intended merely as amufement, may be tamed 
to the difcredit, either of their principles or their 

ktinderftanding* 

Debate, in popular eonrts , feldom allowf 

^ thp fpeaker that full and accurate preparation 
before hand, which the pulpit always , and the 

I bar fomerimea , admits. The arguments mnft 
be fuited to the courfe which the debate takes; 
and as no man can exaflty forefee this, one who 
triifts to a fet fpeech , compofed in his clofet, 
will, on many occafions, be thrown out of the 
ground wliich he had taken. He will find it 
pre-occupied by others, or his reafonings fuper- 
feded by fome new tarn of the bufmefs; and^ 
if he ventures to ofe his prepared fpeech ^ it 
will be frequently at the hazard of making an 
awk^vard figure. There is a general prejudice 
%vith us, and not wholly an unjufl one, againft 
r fet fpeeches in public meetings. The only oc- 
cafion, when they have any propriety, iSi at 
the opening of a debate , when th« fpeaker h» 
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it in hit power to chnfe tiis field. Bat as the 
debate advancet, and parties warm, dUcourfes 
of thif kind become more uni'uitable. They want 
the native air; the appearance of being fuggeft- 
ed by the bufineft that is going on ; fludy and 
oftentation are apt to be vilible ; and , of courfe^ 
though applauded as elegant , they are feldom 
fo perfualive as more free and unconArained' 
difcourfes. 

. This, however^ does not by any means con- 
clude againd premediotion of what v^e are to 
ihyi; the neglefl ofwhich^ and the trufting.whoily^ 
to extemporaneous efforts, .will unavoidably pro« 
duce the habit of fpeaking in a loofe and undir 
geAed manner. But<the premeditation which is of 
moA advantage, in the cafe; which we now. con- 
Ador, is of the fubje£l or argument in general ^ 
xather than of nice compofition on any pacdtular 
branch of it. With regard to the mattery wd 
cannot be too accurate in our preparation , fb as 
to be fully inaAers of the bufinefs under conli- 
deration; but^ with regard to words and exprei^ 
fiort » it is very polfihle f6 far to overdo , as to 
rtnder our (jpeech Aiffiand precife. Indeed, till 
ortoe perfons acquire that Armnefs^ that prefenoe 
of mind» and command of expreflion, in a pablie 
meeting, which nothing but habit and praflioar 
can beAow ^ it may b^ proper for ayonngfpeakfir 
to commit to memory the whole of vdiat hn 
it to lay. But, af^r fome performances of tlw 
kind have given him holdnefc, he will find it tli» 
iMtttr mtthod ool toconfiue himfi^fo flii^ys 
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^but only to write, beforehand, feme fentenccs 
\vich which FTe intends to ,Tet out, in order to 
put hioifelf fairly in the train; and , for the reft, 

^ to fet down fliort notes of the topics, or princi-» 
. pal thoughts upon which. he is to inlift, in their 
order, leaving the words to be fiiggefted by the 
>varmth of difgourfe. Such Ihort not^ of the fub- 
ftance pf the difcourfe^ will be. found of con- 
fiderable fervice, ijo tV^fe, efpecially, who are 
beginning- to fpeak in, public. They will accuftom 
theoi to ibnie ,xU;gree X)f accuracy, which, if 
*jthey Jjieqk freqnenjiy, they are in danger too 
fqon-.oCioii.ng. , They will even ^ccuftom them to 
thinJ:.,a}ore/clofely on the fubjeft in queftion; 
j)i;id .wilLc ailift them greatly in arranging th^ir 
;:^ougl)t:s wit^ method, and qrder, 
■, .This Jeads^i^e next> to.obferye, that in all 
kinds ; of: p»b)icfpeaking., npthing is of. greater 
confequ^nce th^n a proper and fr]^3x metbod. J 
mean noV.thfit formal met^octqif laying 5k)wn 
hea^s a^d fubdiyiiipixs^ which isxommonly prao- 
tifed in the. pulpit; and which, in popular a(- 
feipblies, unlefs the fp^aker^be a man of greap 
^a^ithority . ^nd .charafier , and the iubje£l of grea.t 
importance,,, and the preparation^ too very accu- 
X4fe,.isr9th^;in hazard of difgufting the liearprs; 
fuch an in,trodu£iion prefenting. always the.meir'' 
lanchply prpfpg£i of a long difcpurfe; But^d)oug|^'^ 
the Qietho^. be,not laid do\yn i^i form, no df^ 
Gourfe, qf^a^ny 4^^gth, flioul^^e'^^^^out method; 
that is, eyqryothing fliouUjL be fpui)d. in its pro- 
per, pla<;e,i;. Ev/efy one. wha%^k;$.,.{wn f^ 
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the greateft advantage to himfelf to have previ- 

toiilly arranged his thoughts , and clafied under 

proper heads , in his own mind , what he is to 

deliver. This will alTift his memory, and carry 

him through his difcourfe, without that confufion 

to which one is every moment fobjeft^ who has 

fixed no diftin£l plan of what he is to fay. And 

with refpefl to the hearers , order in difconrfe 

is abfolutely necefTary for making any proper 

imprelTion, It adds both force and light to what 

is faid. It makes them accompany the fpeaker 

eafily and readily, as he goes along; and raakei 

them feel the full eflFeft of every argument which 

lie employs. Few things, therefore, deferve more 

to be attended to than diftinft arrangement: for 

eloquence , however great , can never produce 

entire conviflion without it. Of the rule* of 

method, and the proper diftribution of the feveral 

parts of a difcourfe, I am hereafter to treat. 

^^ Let ns now confider of the ftyle and expret 

fion fuited to the eloquence of popular affem- 

blies. Beyond doubt, thefe give fcope for the 

moft animated manner of public fpeaking. The 

very afpeft of a large affembly, engaged in 

fome debate of moment , and attentive to the 

difcourfe of one man, is fufficient to infpire that 

man with fuch elevation and warmth, as both 

give rife to ftrong expre/Tions , and gives them 

propriety. Paflion eafily rifes in a great affembly , 

where the movements are communicated by 

mutual fympathy between the orator and the 

audience. Tfaofe bold figocesi of which I treated 
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y as the native language of paffion , then 
liave their proper place. That ardor of fpeech, 
that vehemence and glow uf fentimefnt, which 
arife from a mind animated and infpired by fome 
Ip-eat and public objefl, form the peculiar char- 
'afleriflics of popular eloquence , in its higheft 
degree of perfeflion. 

The liberty, however, which we are now 
giving of the ftrong and pa (Ti on ate manner to 
this kind of oratory , muft be always underftood 
with certain limitations and reftraints, which ^ 
it will be neceffary to point out diftin^lly , in 
order to guard againfl dangerous miftakes on 
this fubjed. 

At firft, the warmth which we exprefs muft 
be fuited to the occalion and the fubjeft: for 
nothing can be more prepoflerous , than an at- 
tempt to introduce great vehemence into a fub- 
jeft, which is either of flight importance, or 
which, by its nature, require* to be treated of 
-calmly, A temperate tone of fpeech , is that for 
'which there is moft frequent occahon; and he 
who is , on every fubjeii, paffionate and vehe- 
ment , will be confidered ^s a blufterer, and meet 
with little regard. 

In the fecond place, we muft take care never 
to counterfeit warmth without feeling it. This 
always betrays perfons into an unnatural manner, 
which cxpofes them to ridicule, For, as I ha%'e 
often fuggefted , to fupport the appearance , 
without the real feeling of paflion , is one of the 
moil difhcnlt things in nature* The difguife can 
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almoft never be fo perfefl, but it is difcovered: 
The heart can only anfwer to the heart. The 
great rnle here , as indeed in every other cafe, 
is, to follow nature; never to attempt a ftr^in of 
eloquence which is not feconded by our own 
genius One may be a fpeakerj bbtli of much 
reputation and much influence, in the calm ar- 
gumentative manner. To attain the pathetic^ and 
the fublime of oratory, requires thofe ftrong 
fenfibiliti^s of mind, and that high power of ex- 
l^relTion , which are given to few. 

In the third place ^ even when the fuhjefl 
juftifies the vehement manner, and when genius 
prompts it; when warmth is felt, not counter- 
feited; we muft, however, fet a guard on our- 
, felves, not to allow impetuofity fo tranlport oi 
too far. Without emotion in the fpeaker , elo- 
quence, as was before obferved, will never prb- 
duce its higheft effefls; but, at the fame timCf 
if the fpeaker lofe command of himfelf , he w*iU 
foou lofe command of his audience too. He muft 
never kindle too foon : he muft begin with 
moderation ; and ftudy to carry his hearers along 
with bim, as he warms in the progrefs of his 
difcourfe. For, if he runs before in the courfc 
of pafTion, and leaves them behind; if they are 
jiot tuned, if we may fpeak fo^ unifon to him, 
the difcord will prefently be felt, and be very 
grating. Let a fpeaker have never fo good 
reafon to be animated and fired by his fubjeft, 
it is always expefled of him , that the awe and 
regard due to his audience fiioold lay a deceac 
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rcflraint upon his warmth , and prevent it from 
carrying him beyond certain boonds. If, when 
moft heated by the fiibjed, he can be fo far 
miifter of himfelf as to prcferve clofe attention 
to argument, and even to fome degree of corre£l 
exprelfion , this felf-command , this exertion of 
reafon, in the midrt of pafTioo, has a wonder- 
ful effefl both to pleafe , and to perfuade. It is 
indeed the ma fler -piece , the high eft attainment 
of eloquence; uniting tlie ftrength of reafon , 
with the vehemence of palfion ; affording all cfie 
advantages of paffion for the pnrpofe of perfua* 
fion , without the confufion and diforder which 
are apt to accompany ic. 
I In the fourth place ^ in the higheft and moft 
^animated ftrain of popular fpeaking, we muft 
always preferve regard to what the public ear 
will , bear. This diredlion I give, in order to 
I guard a gain ft an injudicious imitation of riiicient 
r orators, who, both in their pronuncirition and 
gefture ^ and in their figures of exprelfion , ufed 
la bolder manner than what the greater coolneft 
tof modern tafte will readily fuffen This may 
[perhaps , as I formerly obferved, be a difadvan- 
tage to modern eloquence. It is no reafon why 
\\\*e fliould be too fevere in checking the im- 
lulfe of genius, and continue always creeping on 
Ithe ground; but it is a reafon, however, why 
^e fiiould avoid carrying the tone of declamation 
ko a height that would now be reckoned extra- 
iragant. Demofthenes^ to juftify tlie unfucccfsful 
aftion of Cheronasa, culls up the manes of thofe 
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heroes ^vho fell in the battles of Marahon and 
Platea , and fwears by them , that their fellow 
citizens had done well, in their endeavours to 
fupport the fame caofe. Cicero, in his oration 
for Milo, implores and attefts the Alban hills 
and groves, and makes a long addreis to them: 
and both pafTages, in thefe orators, have a fine 
cffeft*^- But how lew modern orators could ven- 
ture on (uch apoftrophes? and what a power of 
genius would it require to give fuch figures now 
their proper grace, or make them produce a 
due effefl upon the hearers? 

In the fifth and laft place, in all kinds of 
public fpeaking, but efpeeially in popular af- 
femblies, it is a capiral rule to attend to all the 
decorums of time, place, and charafter. No 



* The paffage in Cicero is very beautiful , and adorned 
with the highcft coloring oF his eloqiiLnce. •'^Non eft hn* 
^ mano confiUo » nc mediocri qnrdem, judiccs, deorum im- 
•* mortalium ciira* res ilia perfedia. Religiones, mehercule, 
" ipfse araeqiie cum illam belluam cadere viderunt, commovllfe 
** fc videntur ^ & jus in illo fuum rctiniiifle. Vos cnim 
" jam Albani tumuli » atqoe luci » vos iiiquaiii Jmploro atquc 
** obteftor^ vofque Albanoriim obrutae arat , facronim populi 
^* Romani focia & leqaales , qiias ille pratccps amentia ag^i 
^ IfToflratifque lanAiffimis lacis , fubftrudionum infanis mo- 
** libus opprefferat, veftrae turn ara, veftra rcUgiones vigue- 
** runt, veitra visvaluitj quam ille omni fcelcrc poUuerat* 
" Tuque fx tuo cdito monte Latiali , fandle Jupiter » ciijus 
^ ille laciis ^ tic mora , finefque , fiepe omni nefario ftupro , 
** fcelcre macularat, aliqiiando ad euiu puniendum , oculoi 
^ apcmifti ; vobis ills , vobis veftro in confpe^u , ferae , fed 
^ jnllse tgmen, & debitai ptsnx Colulie funt** 
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warmth of eloquence can atone for the neglefl 
ofthefe. That vehemence^ which is becoming 
in a perfon of charafler and authority, may he 
unruirable to the modefty expefied from ayouog 
fpeiker. That fponive and witry manner which 
may fuit one fubjefl and one afiembly , is alto- 
gether out of place in a grave caufe, and afolemn 
ineering. ** Caput artis eft , '* fays Qutn£lilian ^ 
** decere." *' The firft principle of art, is, toob- 
** ferve decorum." No one fliould ever rife to 
fpeak in public, without forming to himfelf a 
jufl and ftrifl idea of what fuits his own age) 
and charafler ; what fuits the fubje<JI> the hear- 
ers, the place, the occafion; and adjufting the 
whole train and manner of his fpeaking on thia 
idea. All the ancients infift much on this. Con^ 
folt the firlt chapter of the eleventh book of 
Qiiinflilian , which is employed wholly on this 
point, and is full of good fenfe. Cicero's admo- 
nitions in his Orator ad Brutum, I Ihall give in 
his own words, which (hould never be forgotten 
by any who fpeak in public, " Eft eloquendae ^ 
*' ficutreliquarumrerum, fundamentum, fapien- 
^ tia; ut enim in vita , fie in oratioiie nihil eft 
" diflicilius quam quod deceat videre; hujus 
** ignoratione faepiffime peccatur; non enim om- 
** nis fortuna, non omnis auiloritas, non omnis 
" stas, nee vero locus, aut tempus, aut auditor 
*• omnis, eodem aut verborum genere traflandus 
" eft, aut fententiarum. Semperque in omni parte 
^* orationis, ot viTae, quid deceat conftderandum j 
quod 8c in re de qua agitur pofuom eft ^ k in 
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" perfonis & coram qui* dicant, & eoram qui 
"audiunt*." — So much for the confiderattoiM 
that require to be attended to, with refpefl to 
the vehemence and warmth which is allowed in 
.^popular eloquence. 

The current of ftyle fliould in general be full, 
free, and natural. Quaint and artificjal.€spreflioiis 
arc out of place here; and always derogate from 
perfuafion. It is a ftrong and manly ftyle which 
•fliould chiefly be ftudied; and metaphorical lan- 
guage , when properly introduced , produces 
often a happy effeft. When the metaphors are 
warm, glowing, and defcriptive, fome inaccuracy 
in them will be overlooked , which , in a written 
compofition, would be remarked and cenfnred. 
Amidfl the torrent of declamation , the ftrength 
of the figurfe makes impreflion ; the inaccuracy 
of it efcapes. 

With regard to the degree of concifenefs or 

* ^ Good . fenfe is the fonndation of eloqaence , as it is 
^ of aU other things that, are valuable. It happen^ in pn- 
^ tory exaftly as it does in life , that frequently nothing is 
^ more difficult than to difcern what is proper and bec9^ 
*^ ming. In cohfequence of ihifbking this , the grofieft faults 
^ are often committed. For to the different degrees of rank, 
*. fortune , and age among men , to all the varieties of tfme , 
;^^ place , and auditory, the fame flyle of language ,' abd 
*^ the fame flrain of thought, cannot agree. In every -part 
^ of a difcourfe , juft as in every part of life , we imft 
*< attend to what is fuitable and decent ; whether (h^ be 
^ determined by the nature of the fubjeft of which 'we treaty 
^ tit by the charafters of thoib who fpeak, or of thofe' who 
"hear,", .. .. .i . ..'... 
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difTufenefs, fuited to popular eloquence, it h 
not eafy to fix any exafl bounds. I know that it 
is conuaoii. to recommend a difFu fe ma nner as the 
"inoft proper. ~1 am inclined , however, to think ^ 
that there is danger of erring in this rerpeft; and 
that by indulging too much in the diifure ftyle, 
public fpea):er8 often lofe more in point of 
ilrength , than they gain by the fulnefs of their 
illuftration. There is no doubt, that in fpeaking to 
a mnldtude; we muft not fpeak in.fentences and 
apophthegms ; care muft be taken to explain and 
to inculcate ; but this care may be, and frequently is; 
carried too for. We ought always to remember, that 
how much foever we may be pleafed with hear^ 
ing ourfelves fpeak , every audience is very ready 
to tir-e; and thg^mpment they begin to tire, all 
onE^^eloguen<^__gafis for, nothing. Aloofe and 
verbofe manner never fails to create difguft; and, 
on moft occafions, we had better run the rifk 
of faying too little , than too much. Better place 
our thought in one ftrong point of view, and refl 
it there, than by turning it into every light, and 
pouring forth a profufion of words upon it, 
exhauft the attention of our hearers, and leave 
them flat and languid. 

Of pronunciation and delivery, I am hereaf- 
ter to treat apart. It is fnfficient now to obferve, 
that in fpeaking to mixt affemblies , the beft 
manner of delivery is the firm and the determined. 
An arrogant and overbearing manner, is, indeed, 
always difagreeable; and the leaft appearance of 
it ought to be flinnned : but there is a certain 
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declfive tone, \^hich may be affumed even by 

|a modeft man , who is thorooghly perfuaded of 

[the fentiments l)e otters ; and which is the beft 

calculated for making a general impreffion. A 

'feeble and h^fita^tng manner befpeaks always 

fome diftruft ^f ^ man*s own opinion; which is, 

by no means , aikvpr^ble circumnanceforhis in* 

'ducing others to embrace it 

Thefe are the chief thoughts which have oc- 
[currcd to me from refleftion and obfervation^ 
[concerning the peculiar difiinguifliing charailers 
f of the eloquence proper for popular afTemblies. 
The fum of what has been faid, is this: The 
end of popular fpeaking is perfuafion; and this 
muft be founded on conviflton. Argument and 
reafoning muA be the bafis, if we would be 
fpeakers of bufmefs , and not mere declaimers. 
We iliould be engaged in eameft on the fide 
which we efpoofe; and utter, as much as pof- 
fible, our own, and not counterfeited fen timents. 
The premeditation fhould be of things, rather 
than of words. Clear order and method fhould 
be ftudied : The manner and exprelfion warm 
and animated; though flill, in the midft of that 
vehemence , which may at times he fuitable ^ 
carried on under the proper reftraints, which 
regard to the audience and to the decorum of 
charailer, ought to lay on every public fpeaker: 
tlie ftyle free and eafy; ftrong and defcriptive, 
rather than diffufe; and the delivery determined 
and firm. To conclude this head, let every ora- 
tor remember 9 that the imprefTion made by fine 

and 
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and artful fpeaking is momentary} that made 
by argument and good fenfe ^ is folid and 
lafting. 

I fliall now, that I may ifford an exempli^ 
fication of that fpecies of oratory of which ( 
have been treating , infert fome extraAs from 
Dbniofthenes. Even under the great difadvantage 
of an Enghfli tranflation, they will exhibit at 
fmall fpecimen of that vigorous and fpirited 
eloquence which I have fo often praifed. I fliall 
take nay extraAs moftly from the Philippics and 
Olyntliiacsy which were entirely popular orations 
fpoken to the general convention of the citizens 
of Athens; and, as the fubjedl of both the 
Philippics , and the Olynthiacs , is the fame, I 
fliall not confine myfelf to one oration , but (halt 
join together paflages taken from two or three 
of them ; fuch as may fliow his general flrain of 
fpeaking , on fome of the chief branches of the 
fub]e£)i. The fubjed in general is, to roufe the 
Athenians to guard againft Philip of Macedon, 
whofe growing power and crafty policy had by 
that time endangered, and foon after overwhelm- 
ed the liberties of Greece. The Athenians begaii 
to be alarmed ; but their deliberations were flow, 
and their meafures feeble; feveral of their favorite 
orators having been gained by Philip's bribes to 
favor his caufe. In this critical conjundure of 
affairs JDemofthenes arofe. In the following man- 
ner he begins his hrft Philippic; which , like tht 

Z. on R. a. i5 
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.a hk orations, is firople and 

.^ j«en convened, Athenians! on 

^^ ittbjeA of debate, I had waited till 

^ voor nfual counfellors had declared 

.yaiions. If I had approved of wljat was 

_^^^««J by them, I ibould have continued 

^ofiii if not, I fliould then have attempted 

jwok my fentiments. But fmce thofe very 

^4i^.iic$ on which thefe fpeakers have oftentimes 

.H<n heard already , are at this time to be 

..viifidered ; though I have rifen 6rft,»I pre« 

•^ iume I may expert your pardon ; ipr if they 

"^on former occafions had advifed the proper 

^ meafures , you would not have found it need- 

*« ful to confult at prefent, 

" Firft then , Athenians ! however wretched 
*^ the fituation of our affairs at prefent feems , 
^^ it muft not by any means be thought defperate. 
^^ What I am now going to advance may poflibly 
^' appear a paradox ; yet it is a certain truth , 
^' that our paft misfortunes afford a circumftance 
^^ the mofi favorable .of all others to our future 
^^ hopes f. And what is that? even that our 
^^ prefent difficulties are owing entirely to our 

* In the foUowing extrafts , Leland's translation is moftlir 
followed. 

f This Cliought & onl^ hintect in the firft Philippic, but 
brought out mo^e'fiilly inltM- Aiittf; as the fame thoughts, 
occafioned by fimilar fituations of affaifs , fometimes oc€tur in 
♦*•• different, f rations on this fubjcft. x .. ^ 
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•* total indolence 5 and titter difregard to OutoWU 
** intereft. For were we thus fitnated ^ in Tj^ite 
** of every effort which onr duty demand^d^ 
^* then indeed we might regard our fortunes' ii 
*• abfolutely defperate. But now, Philip hath 
** only conquered yourfupinenefs and inactivity; 
** the Rate he hath not conquered. You cannot 
•* be faid to be defeated j your force hath never 
•* been exerted. 

*^ If there is a man in this alTembly who 
'* thinks that we muft find a formidable enemy 
•* in Philip, while he views on one hand the 
^^ nilmerous armies which furround him , and on 
•• the other, the weaknefs of our ftate, defpoiled 
^^ of fo much of its dominions , I cannot deny 
"that he thinks juftly. Yet let him reflect on 
" this ; there was a time , Athenians ! when we 
" poflefled Pydna, Potidaea, and Mdthohe/and 
" all that country round ; when mihy of thu 
'^ ftates, now fubjeAed to him, were fr^e and 
^^ independent, and more inclined to otir alliancd 
** than to his. If Philip , at that time weak in 
" himfelf and without allies , had de()ponded of 
** fuccefs againft you, he woilld never hate en- 
** gaged in thofeenterprifes which arenoWcrown- 
*^ ed with fuccefs , nor could have raifed hitn-^ 
** felf to thlt pitch of grandeur at \fhich yotf 
^^ now behold him. But he knew Well that tM 
** ftrongeft places are only prizes laid ' betweett 
*• the combatants, andreidy for the conqueror; 
** He kiiew that thte dbrhinions of the abfenr; 
^ devolve naturally to'thdfii who are in the field^ 
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^^ the poffefTions of the fupine , to the aAive 
^^ and intrepid. Animated, by thefe fentiment8 
^r he overturns whole nations. He either rules 
*f univerfaliy as a conqueror , or goverha as a 
^* protestor. For mankind naturally feek confe- 
'^ deracy with fuch , as they fee refolved and pre* 
*^ paring not to be wanting to themfelves. 

•' If you , my countrymen I will now at length 
'* be perfuaded to entertain the like fentiments; 
'^ if each of you will be difpofed to approve 
^^ himfelf an ufeful citizen , to the utmoft that 
^^ his ftation and abilities enable him ; if the rich 
^^ will be ready to contribute, and .the young 
^' to take the held ; in one word , if you will be 
^^ yourfelves, and baniflb thefe vain hopes which 
<< every fmgle perfon entertains , that the aflive 
^' part of public bufineb may lie upon others 
^' and he remain at his eafe; you may then, by 
*^ the aflillance of the Gods , recal thofe oppor- 
^ tunities which your fupinenefs hathnegleded^ 
^^ regain your dominions , and chaftife the info- 
" lence of this man. 

^* But when^ O my countrymen ! will you 
^ begin to exert. your vigor? Do you wait till 
^^ roufed by fome dire event ? till forced by 
** fotne neceflity ? When :then are we to think 
^^ of our prefent condition ? To free men y the 
t^ difgrace attendifig on (mi(condu£l is, in my 
^^ opinion, the mod urgent neceffi.ty. Or fay, 
^ is it your fole ambition to wander through the 
^^ public plaices y each inquiring of the. other, 
^^ What new advices P'! Can any thing be more 
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'liew, than that a man of Macedon ftiouldf con- 
♦* quer the Athenians , and give law to Greece?" 
»*Is Philip dead?- — " No— but he is fick/' 
^ Pray J what isit to you whether Philip is fick 
** or not? Suppofing he ihould die , you would 
♦* raife up another Philip, if you continoe thus 
^' regardlefs of your intereft. 

" Many, I know, delight more in nothing 
than in circulating all the rumors they hear 
as articles of intelligence. Some cry, Philip 
hath joined with the Lacedaemonians , and 
they are concerting the deftrudlion of Thebes* 
Others afTure us, he hath fent an embaify to 
the King of Perfia ; others , that he is fortify- 
ing places in Illyria. Thns we all go about 
framing our feveral tales, 1 do believe indeed^ 
Athenians ! that he is intoxicated with hii 
greatnefs , and does entertain his imagination 
with many hich vifionary projefls, as he fees 
*^no power rihng to oppofe htm. But I cannot' 
* be perfuaded that he hath fo taken his mea-' 
fures , that the weakeft among as (for the 
weakeft they are who fpread fuch rumors) 
know what he is next to do* Let us difregard 
thefe talcs. Let us only be perfuaded of this, 
that he is our enemy ; that we have long 
been fubjeft to his infolence; that whatever 
we expefled 16 have been done for us by 
others, hath turned againft us; that all the 
refources left , are in ourffclves ; and that if we 
are not inclined to carry our arms abroad , we 
fliajl be forced to engage him at homev Let 
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^^ us be perfqaded of rhefe things, and th^n we 
^ ihall come to a proper derermination , and be 
^^ no longer guided by rumors. We ne^d not 
^^ be Solicitous to know what particular events 
*' are to happen. We may be well afliired that 
^^ nqthing,good can happen, tinlefii we give due 
^'attention to our ow^ avails, and aA as be-- 
^^ con^9% Athe«u<^s. 

.i^^VfeX9 it 4,,ppint generally acknowledged* 
^Vfhiit Philip is now at«?i,£lual war with jthe ftate, 
^f the only.t^ing under deliberation^ would then 
^Vbid 9 : how to oppofe. him with moft fafety. 
** ^UttAnce there are p^rfons fo ftrangely infa- 
^Vtuajx^d, that although he has already poffeffed 
^^ himfelf of;%cpnridep!a,ble part of our doooinions; 
^^^althavgJJi 119 is Aill . e^tf nding his conqqefts; 
^^;9lt]j^Dgh;a)lGreec^ has Ai^ffered by his in);Uflice; 
*ryet they^vcan hear it nepeatji^ in this aifenablyf 
^Vjtbat i| is fiMne.pf us wlio feek to embroil the 
^* (lateJV'wsir, this" f^jgg^iAn muft firft begour- 
^*4fd againft.: i readily admit, that }vejfi^ it 
^^ in vaf. pftwex' to deterfaine whether . we ilioalcl 
*^te^ ^p^pfi^o^ OK W2|r^ peace, if i( depended 
^Von QUIP option, is fimojlt defirable to beti^tn*' 
^^ braced. But. if the other party hath drawn 
^f. t}ii$ fwc^d and gathered hi» ai;Qiies rouad Jhim ; 
^^•if hf aniufes us witfc thfl i\aipe of peace, 
^^ while ^ ill h&if 1^> u^, proceeding, to the grea^ft- 
*Vhpftjlj.tje8 y lyhat if. l^tfof us hot to oppofe 
" hii?» 3 If any van. Cike^ th^t /or a peace » 
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^^ which 18 only a preparation for his leading hi* 
^' forces dire£lly upon us , after his other conquefb^ 
^^ I hold that man's mind to be difordered. At 
*^ leaft, it is only our conduA towards Philip, 
'^ not Philip s condud towards us , that is ta be 
'^ termed a peace ; and this is the peace for 
^^ which Philip's treafures are expended , for 
** which his gold is fo liberally fcattered among 
^' our Tenal orators, that he maybe at libeity 
^^ to carry on the war againft you , while yoa 
^^ make ;no war on him. 

'^ Heavens! is there any man of a right mind 
^^ who would judge of peace or war by words y 
^y and. not by actions ? Is there any man (b weak 
^^ as to imagine that it is for the fake of thofe paltry 
*^ villages of Thrace, Dfongylus, andCabyle, 
*^ and Maftira , that Philip is now braving the 
^^ ntmoft 'dangers , and enduring the feverity of 
'^ toib and feafons; and that he has no defigns- 
^^ upon the arfenals, and the navies, and the-' 
'^ filver mines of Athens ? or that he wiU take Tip 
^^ his winter quarters. among the cells and dun* 
^* geons of Thrace^ and leave you to enjoy all 
" your revenues in peace ? But you wait, per- 
^' haps, till he declare waragainA you. — He will 
**'• never do fo — no, though he were at your gates« 
^^ He will ilill be alTuring you that he is not at 
^^ war. Such were his profeflions to the people 
^^ of. Oreum , when hii forces were in. the heart- 
^^ of their country^ fuch hi# profeflions to thofe' 
^* of Pherat^ until the mament he slttacked their 
^^ walla: and thus he amufiedthe Otyathians till 
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^ he came within a few miles of them , and then 
^^ he (ent them a meflage, that either they muft 
^ quit their dty , or he his kingdom. He would 
^^ indeed be the abfurdeft of mankind, if, while 
^ yon fuffer his onrn^jes to pafs unnoticed , and 
^* are wholly engaged in accufing and profecnting 
*^ one another, heflionld, by d^laring, war, 
*^ put an end to your private contefls, warn you 
.^ todireAall your zeal againft him , and deprive 
^ his ppnfioners of their moft fpecious pretence 
*^ for fufpending your refolutions^ that of his not 
^' being at war with the ftate. I, fqr my part, 
^^ hold and declare, that by his attack of the 
^' Megaraeans, by his attempts upon the liberty 
^ of Euboea , by his late incurfions into Thrace, 
^* by his practices in Peloponnefus , Philip . has 
^^ violated the treaty ; he is in a date of hofli- 
^^ lity with you ; unlefs you fliall affirm ^ that 
^^ he who prepares to befiege a ci<y , is ftill at 
^' peace, until the walls be a£lually invefled. 
** The man whofe defigns , whofe whole conduct 
*^ tends to reduce me to fubjeAion , that man is 
^' at war with me, though not a blow hath yet 
*• been given, nor- a fword drawn. 

^' All Greece , all the barbarian world, is too 
*^ narrow for this man's ambition. And, thongh 
^^ we Greeks fee and hear all this , we fend no 
'* embaffies to each other; we expreft do refent- 
^* ment ; but into fnch wretchednefs are weTonk, 
** that even , to thh day , we hegleti what our 
^* intereft and dpty demand. Without engaging 
^* in aflbciatiow, or Umaing confederacies » we 
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^^ look with unconcern upon Philip^s gro<\nng 
*^ power; each fondly imaginings that the time 
^ in which another is deftroyed , is To much time 
^' gained to htm ; although no man can be igno» 
^^ rant 9 that, like the regular periodic rettirn of 
^' a fever , he is coming upon thofe who think 
^* themfelves the moft remote,from dangcr.-^^And 
^^ what is the caufe of our prefent pailive difpofi- 
•* tion ? For fome caufe fure there muft be , why 
^^ the Greeks, who have been fo zealous, hereto- 
^' fore in defence of hberty , are now fo prone 
<< to flavery. The caufe, Athenians! is, that ti 
^^ principle , which was formerly fixed in the 
^ minds of all , now exilts no more; a principle 
*^ which conquered the opulence of Perfia ; fnain- 
f ^ tained the freedom of Greece , and triumphed 
** 6ver the powers offea and land. That prin- 
*^ ciple was, an unanimous abhorrence of all thpfe 
^^ who accepted bribes: from princes ,. that were 
^^ enemies to the liberties of Grece. 'To^ be con- 

V viAed of bribery ,. .was then a crime altogether 

V unpardonable. Neither orators , . nor: general?, 
^f would then fell for gold the favorable conjunc* 
^^ tures which fortune put into their hands. ' No 
^^ gold could impair our firm concord at home , 
^^ our. hatred and diffidence of tyrants and bar- 
^^ barians. But now all things are expofed to fale, 
fA as in. a public market... Corruption has intro- 
M ducedfuch manners, as have proved the ba.ne 
^y .and deftru<ftion of our country. Is a. man known 
*• tohavereceivedfbreignmoney? People envy him,^ 
^ IteeaheownitP Theylaqgh* Is he conviAed 
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in form? They forgive him: fo univerfally ha» 
this contagion difFufed itfelf among us* 
** If there be any who , though not carried 
away by bribes, yet are ftruck with terror, as 
if Philip was fomething more than linman , they 
may fee , tipon a little confideraiion , that he 
hath exhaufted all thofe artifices to which he 
owes his prefent elevation ; and that his affairs 
are now ready to decline. Fori myfelf, Aihe- 
^* nians! fliould think Philip really to be dreaded, 
** if I faw him raifed by honorable mems. — 
** When forces join in harmony and affcdion , 
*' and one common intereft unites confederating 
** powers, then they fliare the toils with alacrity^ 
** and endure diflrefles with perfeverance. But 
•* when extravagant ambition, and lawlefs power, 
^' a* in the cafe of Philip, have aggrandized a 
** fingle perfon, the firft pretence, the flightef 
** accident, overthrows him, and dallies his great- 
^* nefs to the ground- For, it is not pofiible^ 
" Athenians! it is not podible, to found a laflinj 
*' power upon injuftice, perjury, and treachery*^ 
" Thefe may perhaps fucceed for once ; and borrow 
for awhile, from hope^ a gayandaflourifliing 
^' appearance. But time betrays their weaknefs^\ 
" and they fall of themfelves to ruin. For as it 
** llru^lures of every kind,, the lower parts fliouI<f ^ 
'* have the firmeft ftability , fo the grounds andt 
principles of great enterprifes fhould bejnftic^' 
" and truth. But this folid foundation is want- 
i* ing to all the enterprifes of Phihp. 

** Hence, among his confederates, there arc? 
*' many who hate , who diftmft , who envy him. 
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^* If you will exert youf felvei^ as your honor and 
^^ your intereft require , yon will not only dif- 
^< cover the weakne&and infincerity of his confe- 
^^ derates 9 but the Tuinous condition a)fo of his 
^^ own. kingdom. For you are not to imagine , 
^^ that the inclinations ot hisfubje^b ate the &me 
•* with thofe of their prince^ He thirfts for glory ; ' 
^^ but they have no part in this ambition. Harafibd 
^^ by thofe various excurfiona he i& ever makthg,' 
^' they groan under perpetual calamity; torn from 
^^ theur bufinefs and their &milies; and beholding' 
^^ commerce excluded from their coafts^ All' 
^^ thofe glaring exploits, which have givto hhn' 

V his apparent greatnefr,' have wafted his inatnral' 
^^ firengjtb,. his own kingdom f and rendered it 
^' much weaker than it originally was* Befides » 
^^ his profligacy and bafendft^ and thofe troops , 

V of. buffoons^ and <fiflblute perfons , whoin ^he 
^^ carelles and keepa conftantly about: him ^ aire , 
^^ to men pf juft difc^rnment^ g>^a^ indieations' 
^^ ofthe iveaknefs of hi» mind. At prefenc ^ his 
^'.(vfifiefkB caA a fliade oyer, thcfe things; bot let 
^^ hia armp meet with the leail difgrace^ bis fee^' 
'V bl/eni^ft willappear, andJiiseharaAerbt expokd; 
^* For 9 as if| our bodies.^ while X man is in aip-' 

V parent beaith^ the eSt€t<fSbmm inward debi- 
*^ lity, which has been growing apon. him,, niaty^' 
^^ for a time, be concealed ; trnt y as fooa as; it 
^^ comesp the length of difeaib'^ alLi^feCBet iitfir- 
^' mities (bow themfelvesiawhatever part of his 
^' frasne: the> diforder. is lodgpd: fo, in ftatesavd 

^^ monarchies, while they carry on a war abroad , 
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^' many defe£b eTcape the general eye; bnt, as 
^' foon as war reaches their own territory , their 
^^ infirmities come forth to general obfervation. 

^' Fortone has great infloence in all human 
^* affairs; bat I, for my part , flioold prefer the 
^^ fortune, of Athens, with the leaft degree of 
'* vigor in aflerting yourcaafe, to this man's 
^' fortune.. I'or we have many better reafons to 
^* depend npon the favor of heaven than this man. 
^* But, indeed, he who will not exert his own 
^* ftrength , hath no title to depend either on his 
^' firiends, or on the Gods. U it at all forpnfing 
^ that he, who is himfelf ever amidft the labors 
^* and dangers of the field; who is every where » 
^ whoifa no opportunity efcapes;^ to wbpm ho 
^^ fisafon is unfavorable; fliould be fuperior Wyoo^ 
*f who are wholly engaged in contriving dekiys , 
'^ and framing decrees , and inquiring afoer news? 
^^ Th^ contrary would be much more fdrprifing, 
*^ if we., who have never hitherto a6ied as be- 
*^ came a ftate engaged in war, fhould cbhqner 
^ one who afh , in every inftance, with ihde&ti- 
^' gable vigilance. It is this, Athenians! It is this 
'f -which gives him all his advantage agaihft yon. 
** Philip, conftantly fnrronnded by his troops « 
'' . and perpetually engaged in projeAinghis defigbs, ' 
*f can , in a moment , ftrike the blow where he' 
^^ pleafes. But we, when any accident alarms 
^* OS, firft appoint our Tiierachs; then we allow 
^rthem the exchange by fubftitution: then the' 
^^ £applie« are confidered; Aext, we refolve to^ 
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^ man our fleet with/ firangen and forieignerl; 
^^ then find it neceffaxy. to fupply their place 
^' ourfelvet. In the midft of thefe delays', .what 
^^ we are failing to defend , the enemy is already 
^^ matter of; for the time of aflion is fpent by 
*^ us in preparing; and the iflues^of war will not 
^^ wait for our flow and irrefolute meafures^t 

'^ Confider then your prefent fituation , and 
^^ make fuch provifion as the urgent danger re*^ 
*^ quires. Talk not of your ten thoufand, or your 
^* twenty thoufand foreigners ; of thofe armiei 
*^ which appear fo magnificent on paper only; 
^^ great, and terrible in your decrees , in execu«< 
*^ tion weak and con tetnptible. But let your army 
^^ be made up chiefly of the native forces of the 
^^ Hate ; let it be an Athenian ftrength to which 
<< you: are to truft; and whomfoever you ap-> 
^^ point as general , let them , be entirely under 
^^ his guidance and authority. For y ever fince 
^^ our armies have been formed of foreigners 
^^ alone 9 their vi^ories have been gained over bur 
^' alHes and confederates only, while our enemies 
^' Jiave jifen to an extravagance of power." 

The orator goes on to point out the number of 
forces which fhould be raifed ; the places of their 
deflination; the feafon of the year in which they 
iliouldfetout; and then prppofes inform hismo- 
tion, as we would call it, or his decree, for the 
neceflary fupply of money, and for afcertaining 
the funds from which itihould be raifed. Having 
finilhed all that relates to the bufinefs under deli- 
beradon , he ooncludes thefe orations on public 
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imagination, in order to enliven a dry fubje£l, 
and to give relief co the fatigue of attention; but 
this liberty muft be taken with a fparing hand. 
For a florid ftyle, and a fparkhn^ manner, never 
fail to make the fpeaker be heard with a jealous 
ear by the jtidge. They detraft from his weight, 
and always produce a fafpirion of his failing in 
foundnefs and flrength of argument. It is puri- 
ty and neatnele of exprelTion which is chiefJy to 
be fludied , a ftyle perfpicuousand proper which 
fliall not be needlefsly overcharged with the pe- 
dantry of bw terms, and where, at the fame time^ 
no affeflation fliall appear of avoiding thefe, whea 
they are fuitable and neceflary, 

Verbofity ig a common fault , of which the 
gentlemen of this profefTionare accufed; and into 
which the habit of fpeaking and writing fo hafli- 
ly^ and with fo little preparation, as they are 
often obliged to do, almoll unavoidably betrays 
them. It cannot , therefore , be too much recom- 
mended to thofe who are beginning to pra^life 
at the bar, that they fliould early fludy to guard 
agatnfl this , while as yet they have full leifure 
for preparation. Let them form themfelves, efpe- 
cially in the papers which they write ^ to the ha- 
bit of a fb-ong and a correal flyle; which expref- 
fes the fame thing much better in a few words, 
than h done, by the accumulation of intricate 
and endlefs periods. If this habit be once acquir- 
ed^ it will become natural to them afterwards, 
when the multiplicity of bufmefs fliall force them 
to compofe in a more precipitant manner. Whereas 
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Eloquence of the Bar. — ^ Analyjis of Cicero*s 
Oration for Cluentius. 



I 



TREATED in the laft leflure , of what is 
peculiar to the eloquence of popular aflemblies. 
Much of what waa faid on that head U applicable 
to the eloquence of the bar^ the next great fcene 
of pub]ic fpeaking to which I now proceed, and 
my obfervations upon which , will therefore b# 
the ihorter. All, however, that was faid in the 
former leAure muft not be applied to it; and it 
is of impcNTtance , that 1 begin with fliowing where 
the diftin^iion lies. 

In the firft place, the ends of fpeaking at the 
bar, and in popular aflemblies, are commonly 
different. In popular aflemblies, the great obje£l 
is perfnafion ; ^he orator aims at determining the 
heareps to . fome choice or conduA, as good, 
fit, or ufefql. For accomplifliing this end, it is 
^QQqibent on him to apply himfelf to all the 
Fnociplfi 9i siAion in #ur natare; to. the paflions 
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imagination , in order to enliven a dry fubje£i, 
and to give relief to the fatigue of attention j but 
this liberty muft be taken with a fparing hand* 
For a florid ftyle, and a fparkling manner, never 
fail to make the fpeaker be lieard wirh a jealous 
ear by the judge. They detrad from his weight, 
and always produce a fnfpicion of his failing in 
foundneft and ftrengrh of argument* It is puri- 
ty and neatnefs of exprejlion which is chiefly to 
be flodied , a ftyle perfpicuuus and proper which 
fliall not be needlefsly overcharged with the pe- 
dantry of law terms, and where, at the fame time, 
no alIe£larion Hiall appear of avoiding thefe, whea 
they are fui table and necelTary- 

Verbofity is a common fault , of which the 
gentlemen of this proftlTion are accufed; and into 
which the habit of fpeating and writing fo hafti- 
ly, and with fo little preparation, as they are 
often obliged to do, almoil unavoidably betrays 
them. It cannot , therefore , be too much recom- 
inended to thofe who are beginning to pra£life 
at the bar, thar they flionld early ftudy to guard 
againft this, while as yet they have full leifure 
for preparation. Let them form themfelves, efpe- 
cially in the papers which they write, to the ha- 
bit of a ftrong and a correfl ftyle; which expref- 
fes the fame thing much better in a few words, 
than is done, by the accumulation of intricate 
and endlefs periods. If this habit be once acquir- 
ed , it will become natural to them afterwards, 
when the multiplicity of biifmefs ITiall force them 
to compofe in a more precipitant manner. Whereas 
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has always lying before him the line, the fqnare, 
and the compafs. Thefe, it is hi» principal bufi- 
nefs to be continually applying to the fubje£is 
under debate. 

For thefe rcafona , it is clear, that the elo- 
quence of the bar is of a much more limited, 
more fober and chaftened kind , than that of 
popular afTemblies; and, for fimilar reafons, we 
muft beware of confidering even the judicial 
orations of Cicero or Demofthenes , as exaA 
models of the manner of fpeaking which is 
adapted to the prefent ftate of the bar. It is 
necefTary to warn young lawyera of this ; be-- 
caufe, though thefe were pleadings fpoken in 
civil or criminal caufes^ yet, in fad, the nature 
of the bar anciently, both in Greece and Rome, 
allowed a much nearer approach to popular 
eloquence, than \vhat it now does. This was 
owing chiefly to two caufes : 

Firft, becaufe in the ancient judicial orations, 
ftrifl law was much lefs an objefl of attention 
than it is become among us. In the days of 
Demodhenes and Cicero, the municipal ftatutes 
were few, fimple, and general; and the decilion 
of caufes was truftcd , in a great meafure, to 
the equity and common fenfe of tfie judges. 
Eloquence, much more than jurifprudencp, was 
t!ie ftudy of thofe who were to plead caufes, 
Cicero fomewhere fays, that three months lludy 
was fufficient to make any man a complete 
civilian; nay, it was thought that one might 
be a good pleader at i)ie bar, who hid never 
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fludied law at all. For there were among the 
Komans a fet of nien called pragmaiici , whofe 
office it was to give the orator all the law know* 
ledge which the caofe he was to plead required, 
jind which he pot into that popular form, and 
dreffed up with thofe colors of eloquence, that 
were mofl fitted for influencing the judges be- 
fore whom he fpoke. 

We may obrerve next, that the civil and 

^criminal judges, both in Greece and Rome, 
>vere commonly much more numeroTfs than they 
pre with us , and formed a fort of popular 
aflembly. The renowned tribunal of the Areo- 
pagus at Athens confifled of fifty judges at the 
leaft*. Some make it to confift of a great many 
more. When Socrates was condemned, by what 

^ court it is uncertain, we are informed that no 
fewer than qSo voted againfl: him. In Rome, the 
praetor, who was the proper judge both in civil 
and criminal caufes, named, for every caufe of 

' moment, the judices Jekiti , as tliey were called , 

[who were always numerous, and had the office 
and power of both judge and jury. In the fa- 

Itnous caufe of Milo, Cicero fpoke to fifty-one 

' judices fekiil ^ and fo had the advantage of addrel^ 
fing his whole pleading, not to one or a few 
learned judges of the point of law , as is the cafe 

1 with us, but to an affembly of Roman citizens* 
Hence all thofe arts of popular eloquence, which 
we find the Roman orator fo frequently employing, 

* Vide FoUer, Antiq. vol. L p, io3. 
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and probably with much fuccefs. Hence tears 
and commiferation are fo often made ufe of as 
the inflruments of gaining a caufe. Hence certain 
pra<flices , which would be reckoned theatrical 
among us , were common at the Roman bar; 
fuch as introducing not only the accufed perfon 
drelTed in deep mourning, but prefenting to the 
judges his family , and his young children , en« 
deavpuring to move them by their cries and tears. • 
For thefe reafons, on account of the wide 
difference between the ancient and modern ilate 
of the bar, to which we may add alfo the 
difference in the turn of ancient and modern 
eloquence , which I formerly took notice of, 
too ftrifl an imitation of Cicero's manner of 
pleading would now be extremely injudicious. 
To great advantage he may ftill be fludied by 
every fpeaker at the bar. In the addrefs with 
which he opens his fubjeft, and the infinuatioto 
he employs for gaining the favot of the judges; 
in the diftind arrangement of his fa£ls; in the 
gracefulnefs of his narration ; in the conduA and 
expolitjon of his arguments , he may and he 
ought to be imitated. A higher pattern cannot 
be fet before us ; but one who (hould imitate 
hinqt alfo in his exaggeration and amplifications , . 
in his diffufe and pompous declamation, and in 
his attempts to raife paffion, woQid now make 
himfelf almofl as ridiculous at the bar, as i£ 
he (hould appear there in the toga of a Roman 
lawyer. 
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Before I defceiid to more particular direflions 
con^rning the eloquence of the bar, I muft be 
allowed to take notice, that the foundation of a 
lawyer's reputation and fuccefs, muft always be 
laid in a profound knowledge of his own profef- 
fion. Nothing is of fuch confequence to him , or 
deferves more his deep and ferious ftudy. For 
whatever his abilities as a fpeaker may be, if hig 
knowledge of the law be reckoned fuperficial^ 
few will chufe to commit their canfe to him, 
Befides previoua ftudy , and a proper ftock of 
knowledge attained , another thing highly mate- 
rial to the fuccefs of every pleader, is, a diligent 
and painful attention to every caufe with which 
he is intrufted, fo as to be thoroughly mafter of 
all the fafls and circumftances relating to it. On 
thift the ancient rhetoricians infift with great 
fcarneftnefs, and juftly reprefent it as a neceflary 
j bafis to all the eloquence that can be exerted in 
[pleading, Cicero tells us (under the charafler of 
' AntoniuB, in the fecond book De Oratore), that 
he always converfed at full length with every 
client who came to confult himj that he took 
care there fliould be no uitnefs to their conver- 
fation , in order that his client might explain 
himfelf more freely 5 that he was wont to ftart 
every objedion , and to plead the caufe of the 
adverfe party with him, that he might come at 
the whole truth » and be fully prepared on every 
point of the bufmefs; and that, after the client 
had retired , he ufed to balance all the fafls with 
himfelf, under three different charaflers, his own, 
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that of the judge, and that of the advocate on 
the oppofite fide. He cenfnres very feverely thofe 
of the profeflion who decline taking fo much 
trouble; taxing them not only with ihamefal 
negligence, but with diflionefty and breach of 
tnift *. To the fame purpofe Quin6lilian , in the 
eighth chapter of his laft book, delivers a great 
many excellent rules concerning all the methods 
which a lawyer ihould employ for attaining the 
moft thorough knowledge of the caufe he is to 
plead; again and again recommending patience 
and attention in converfation with clients^ and 
obferving very fenfibly, " Non tarn obeft audire 
'^ fupervacua , quam ignorare neceflaria. Fre- 
^^ quenter enim & vulnus , & remedium ^ in iii( 
^' orator inveniet quae litigatori in neutram par- 
" tern, habere momentum videbantur. f " 

* ^ Equidem foleo dare operam , ut de fua quifque^r^ me 
^ lp{e doceat $ & ne quis alius adilt , qno liberins loquatnr ; 
^* & agere adverfarii caufam , at ille agat fuam s & qnicquid 
^ de fua re cogitaret , in medium proferat Itaque cum lUe 
^ deceffit , trcs perfonas mnns fuftineo « fumma animi equU 
J^ tate i meam , adverfarii , judicis. — NonnuUi dum operam 
^ fuam mvltam exiftimari volant, at toto foro volitare, ic 
^ a caufa ad caufam ire videantur , eanias dicunt incognitas. 
^* In quo eft ilia quidem magna oSenfio , Tel negligentis fuf- 
^ ceptis rebus , vel perfidix receptis $ fed etiam ilia , major 
^ opinione, quod nemo poteft de ea re quam non novit, non 
^ turpiifime dicere.'* 

t ^ To liften to fomething that is fuperfiuous can do no 
^ hurt s whereas , to be ignorant of fomething that is ma- 
** terial, may be highly prejudicial. The adrocate will frc- 
*^ quently difcover the weak fide of a caufe, aisd^' learn, at 
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Siippofmg an advocate to be thus prepared , 
\vith all the knowledge which the ftudy of the 
law in general , and of that caufe which he iif 
to pkad in particul:)r, can fufnifli him, I ninft 
next obferve, that eloquence in pleading is of 
the higheft moment for giving fapport to a caufe. 
It were altogether wrong to infer, that becaufe 
the ancient popolaf and vehement manner of 
pleading is now in a great meafure , fuperfeded , 
there is therefore no rbom for eloquence at the 
bar , and that the ftudy of it is become fupers- 
fluous. Though the manner of fpeaking be chang-- 
cd , yet ftill there is a right and a proper man- 
ner, which deferves to be ftudied as much as 
cver.^ Perhaps there is no fcene of public fpeaking 
where eloquence is more neceffary. For on other 
occafions, the fubjefl on which men fpeak in 
public, is frequently fufficient, by itfelf to intereft 
the hearers. But the drynefs and fubtilty of the 
fubje(98 generally agitated at the bar, require 
more than any other a certain kind of eloquence in 
ordef to command attention ; in order to give pro- 
per weight to the arguments that are employed, 
and to preventany thing which the pleader advan- 
ces from pafling unregarded. The efFefl of good 
fpeaking is always very great* There is as much 
difference in the impreffion made upon the hearersi 



^ the fame time, what is the proper defenee, from drciii];iftasi» 
^ ces which, to the party himfelf, appeared to be of little or 
« no raoaieat. " 



by a cold, dry, and confnfed fpeaker, and that 
made by one who pleads the fame caufe with 
elegance, order, and ftrength, as there is between 
our conception ot an obje£l , when it is prefented 
to us in a dim light, and when we behold it in a 
full and clear one. 

It is no fmall encouragement to eloquence at 
the bar, that of all the liberal profeflions, none 
gives fairer play to genius and abilities than that 
of the advocate. He is lefs expofed than feme 
others, to fuffer by the arts of rivalry , by popu- 
lar prejudices, or fecret intrigues. He is fore of 
coming forward according to his merit: For he 
ftands forth every day to view; he enters the lift 
boldly with his competitors ; every appearance 
which he makes is an appeal to the public, whofe 
decifion feldom fails of being juft, becaufe it is 
impartial, Interetl and friends may fet forward 
a young pleader with peculiar advantages beyond 
others, at the beginnings but they can do no 
more than open the field to him* A reputation 
refting on thefe afliftances will foon fall Spefla- 
tors remark, judges decide, parties watch ; and to 
him will the multitude of clients never fail to 
refort, who gives the moft approved fptcimens 
of his knowledge, eloquence, and induftry. 

It muft be laid down for a firft principle, that 
the eloquence fuited to the bar, whether in fpeak- 
ing or in writing law-papers, is of the calm and 
temperate kind , and conneded with clofe reafon- 
ing. Sometimes a little play may be allowed to the 
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At the fame time, he muft beware of proftitut- 
ing his earneftiiefs and fenfibility fo much , as 
to enter with equal warmth into every caufe that 
is committed to him, whether it can be fuppofed 
really to excite his zeal or not. There is a dignity 
of charaf^er^ which it is of the utmoft import- 
ance for every one in thii profeffion to fupport* 
For it moft never be forgotten, that there ia no 
inflxument of perfuafioo more powerful, than an 
opinion of probity and honor in the perfon who 
undertakes to perfoade **. It is fcarcely poffible 
for any hearer to feparate altogether the imprefTion 
made by thecharafler of him that fpeaks , from the 
things that he fays^ However fecretly and im- 
perceptibly, it will be always lending its weight 
to one fide or other; either detrafting from, or 
adding to, the authority and influence of his 
fpeech. This opinion of honor and probity moft 
therefore be carefully preferved , both by fome 
degree of delicacy in the choice of caufes , and 
by the manner of conduiiing them. And though 
perhaps, the nature of the profeffion may render 
it extremely difficult to carry this delicacy its ut- 
moft length, yet there are attentions to this point 
which, as every good man for virtue's fake, fo 
every prudent man for reputation's fake, will find 
to be necefTary. He will always decline embark^ 
ing in caufes that are odious and manifeftly unjuft; 



* ^ Pltiirlmiim ad omnia moment! eft in Iioc politttm , fi vir 
** bonus creditur. Sic enim coiidngit^ «t non ftudinm advocaU^ 
" videatur alFerre , fed pene teftis fidem. '* QuinCT. K iv, C, i. 
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and, when he fupports a doubtful caiife, he will 
lay the chief ftrefs upon fuch arguments as appear 
to his own jodgment the moft tenable; referving 
his zeal and his indignation for cafes wherein 
juftice and iniquity are flagrant. But of the per* 
fonal quaHties and virtues requJfite in public 
fpeakers , I ftall afterwards have occafion to 
difcourfe. 

Thefe are the chief direflions which have 
occurred to me concerning the peculiar ftrain of 
fpeaking at the bar. In order to illuflrate the fub- 
je£l farther, I fhall give a fliort analyfis of one of 
Cicero's pleadings , or judicial orations. I have 
chofen that, pro Chentio. The celebrated one 
pro Milone is more labored and Ihowy; but it is 
too declamatory. Thatj/7/0 C/r^e/2//o comes nearer 
the ftrain of a modern pleading; and though it 
has the difadvlntage of being very long, and com- 
plicated too, in the fubjeil, yet it is one of the 
moft chafle, correfl and forcible of all Cicero's 
judicial orations, and well deferves attention for 
its condnA, 

Avitns Cluentius, a Roman knight of fplendid 
family and fortune , had accufed his ftepfather Op- 
pianicus of an attempt to poifon him. He pre* 
vailed in the profecotion ; Oppianicus was con- 
demned and baniflied. But as rumors arofe of the 
judges having been corrupted by money in this 
caufe, thefe gave occafion to much popular clamor, 
and had thrown a heavy odium on Quentius. Eight 
yean afterwards Oppianicus died* An accufation 
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At the fame time, he muft beware of proftitut- 
ing his earneflnefs and fenfibility fo much, as 
to enter with equal warmth into every caufe that 
is committed to him , whether it can be fuppofed 
really to excite his zeal or not. There is a dignity 
of charaiier, which it is of the utmoft import* 
ance for every one in this profeffion to fupport. 
For it muft never be forgotten, that there is no 
inftrument of perfoafion more powerful, than an 
opinion of probity and honor in the perfon who 
undertakes to perfiiade *. It is fcarcely poffible 
for any hearer to feparate altogether the impreflion 
made by the charafler of him that fpeaks , from the 
things that he fays^ However fecretly and im- 
perceptibly, it will be always lending its weight 
to one fide or other; either detrafling from, or 
adding to, the authority and influence of his 
fpeech. This opinion of honor and probity muft 
therefore be carefully preferved , both by fome 
degree of delicacy in the choice of caufes, and 
by the manner of condnding them* And though 
perhaps, the nature of the profeflion may render 
it extremely difficult to carry this delicacy its ut- 
moft length, yet there are attentions to this point 
which, as every good man for virtue's fake, fo 
every prudent man for reputation's fake, will ftnd 
to be neceflary. He will always decline embark* 
ing in caufes that are odious and manifeftly nnjuft; 



* " Piurimiim ad Ditinia moment! eft in hoc pofitum ^ li pi 
" bonus creditun Sic cnim contingit, iit non ftiidium advociu, 
" videatur afFerre , fed pene teftis fidera. " OuiNCT. lu iv. C. !• 
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and, when he fupports a doDbtfol caufe, he will 
lay the chief ftrefa upon fuch arguments as appear 
to his own judgment the mofl tenable; referving 
liis zeal and his indignation for cafes wherein 
I juftice and iniquity are flagrant. But of the per- 
Ibnal qualities and virtues requEfite in public 
fpeakers , I fliall afterwards have occafion to 
difcourfe. 

Thefe are the chief direfliona which have 
occorred to me concerning the peculiar ftrain of 
fpeaking at the bar. In order to illuflrate the fub- 
jeft farther, I fliall give a fhort analyfis of one of 
Cicero's pleadings , or judicial orations. I have 
chofen that, pro Chrentio. The celebrated one 
pro Milone is more labored and lliowy; but it is 
too declamatory. That, pro C/f/e/i^/o comes nearer 
the ftrain of a modern pleading; and though it 
has the difadvUntage of being very long, and com- 
plicated too, in the fubjeil^ yet it is one of the 
moft chafle, correfl and forcible of all Cicero's 
judicial orations, and well deferves attention for 
its conduA. 

Avitos Cluentius, a Roman knight of fplendid 
family and fortune , had accufed his ftepfather Op- 
pianicus of an attempt to poifon him. He pre* 
vailed in the profecntion ; Oppianicus was con^ 
demned and baniflied. But as rumors arofe of the 
judges having been corrupted by money in this 
caufe, thefe gave occafion to much popular clamor, 
and had thrown a heavy odium on Claencius. Eight 
years afceiwards Oppianicus died. An accufation 
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was brought againft Qnenrius of having poironed 
him, together with a charge alfo of having bri- 
bed the judges in the former .trial to condemn 
him. In this aflion Cicero defends him* ^ The 
accufers were Saflia , the mother of Cluentius ; 
and widow of Oppianicus, and young Oppia- 
nicus , the fon. Q. Nafo , the praetor, was 
judge, together with a confiderable number of 
judices feieiii. 

The introduction of the oration is fimple and 
proper, taken frorh no common -place topic ^ 
but from the nature of the caufe. It b^ins with 
taking notice , that the whole oration of th6 
accufer was divided into two parts *: Thefe 
two parts were , the charge of having poKbned 
Oppianicus; on which the accufer, confciodft ot 
having no proof, did not lay the ftre& of his 
caufe ^ but reAed it chiefly on the oth^r charge 
of formerly corrupting the judges , which was 
capital in certain cafes , by the Roman law. 
Cicero purpofes to follow him in this mpthpd ^ 
and to apply himfelf chiefly to the vindication, 
of his client from i the latter charge. He makes 

* <* Animadvcrtite , judices , omnem dcciifatoris oratidnem. 
^ in • dua» diviCim effe partes $ quarum altera niihi niti 8e. 
^ magRopefc confidere videbatur, invidi^ jam inveterata jadidi 
*^ Juriiani j altera tantvtninodo confuetudiuis caufa , timidf » * 
^ & diffidenter attingere rationem veneficii crimiuum y qua- 
** de re lege eft haec queftio conftituta. Itaqiie mihi ccr- 
^ turn eft hanc eandem diftributionem invidise ^ prlminum 
^ fie in defenfione fervare , ut omnes intelligant , nihil 
^ me nee -fubt^rfugere volttllTe rpticendo , nee ebfeurare 
♦«d4Ccndo." 
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[everal proper obfervations on the danger of 
jndges luffering themfelves to be fwayed by a 
popular cry , which often is raifed by faflion , 
and direiled againft the innocent. He acknow- 
ledges , that Cluentios h^d fnffered mach and 
long by reproach J on account of what had paffed 
at tne former trial; but begs only patient and 
attentive hearing, and alTures the judges, that 
he will ftate every thing relating to that matter 
fo fairly and fo clearly, as fljall give them entire 
fatisfaflion. A great appearance of candor reign* 
throughout this introdui:lion. 

The crimes with whicli Cloentius wa* charg- 
ed, were heinous. A mother accufiog her fon , 
and accufing him of fuch aOions^ as Iiaving firft 
bribed judges to condemn her hitiband, and 
having afterwards poifuned him, werecJrcomftan- 
ces tliat naturally railed flrong prejudices againft 
Cicero's client. Thefirilftep, therefore, necelfary 
for the orator, was to remove thefe prejudices; 
by fliowing what fort of perfons Cluentius's 
mother, and her Iiijfband Oppianicos, were; and 
thereby turning thp edge of public indignation 
againA them. The nature of the caufe rendered 
this plan altogether proper , and , in fimilar 
fituations, it is fit to be imitated. He executes 
his plan widi much eloquence and force; and, 
in doing it, lays open fuch a fcene of infamy 
and complicated guilt , as gives a blocking 
pi£tnre of the manners of that age; and fuch as 
would feem incredible , did not Cicero refer to 
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<h« praof that «a» tafcat ia Ar §atmtr ool, of 
Ifce li& whaeh he aBed^ 

Ssfftt^ tte iMiliicry jppcan to bare Wot 
akogetlier of an alxmdoocd dander. Sooo after 
die dearfi cf her firft htriband, the &rher of 
Ouemsm^ Ae fidl in hi>ve with Anrins Melinns, 
ayoongman of iflnftrioof birth and g^eatfortmic^ 
who wai married to her own daogtitrr. She pre* 
irailed with him to dirorce her danghter, and 
then idle married htm heifelf ^. This Melinns 
being afterwardf , by the means of Oppianiens, 
involved inSylb's profcripdon, and pot to death; 
and Saflia being left, for the fiscond time, a wi- 
dow , and in a very opulent fimaticm, Oppianl^ 
aif himfelf made hit addrefles to her. She, not 
(tar tied at the impudence of the propolal, not 
at the thonghtf of marrying one, whofe hands 
had been imbraed in her former hulband*8 blood, 
objected only , as Cicero layt , to Oppianicos 

having 

* ^ Lc£lum illnm genialtm qnem biensio ante filie fiia 
* nubtntl ftrafcrit, in eadem domo fibi omari ft ft^ni es- 
M pulfii atque extnrbata filia « juber. Nnbit genero (bqnit , 
^ nullii atifpidbtii , funaftii ominibns omninm. O moUmt 
** fctlus incredibile , & prater banc vnam ,' in oaiat viu 
** inamlitum! O audadam ^nsukrem! non timniffe, fi adass 
^ vim Deorum« bominumqne famamt >t ill^n iplam nodci» 
** raccfqiie iUai nuptiales f non liroen cnbicnii ? non coUlf 
M fllta? non parietet deniqne ipfos iuperlornm teftes niiftia* 
** rum ? ptrfrcgit ao proftravit omnia cnpidiute ft fviwe i 
*^ vioit pttdorem libido) timorem indacia^ rationem anica« 
tt tia.** «-* Tbe warmth of Cicero*s eloquence , wlddi tUs 
paflagt btautifttUy titcmplifits, is hert folly jnftificd by Iki 
Aibitft. 
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liavtng fw^o Tons by his prefent wife, Oppianicna 
.removed the ohjeftion, by having his foris prU 
• vately difpntched^ and then j divorcing his wife^ 
the infamous match was concluded between him 
and Saflla. Thefe flagrant deeds are painted, as 
we may well believe, with the higheft colors of 
Cicero*s eloquence, which there has a very pro- 
per field. Cluentius, as a man of honor, could 
no longer live on any tolerable terms with a 
woman , a mother only in the name , who had 
loaded herfelf and all her family with fo much 
dilhonor; and hence, the feud which liad ever 
fince fubhfted between them , and had involved 
her unfortunate fon in fo much trouble and per- 
fecution. As for Oppianicus , Cicero gives a 
fort of liiflory of lits life, and a full detail of his 
crimes; and by what he relates, Oppianicus ap- 
pears to have been ^ man daring, fierce , and 
cruel, infatiable in avarice and ambition; trained 
and hardened in all the crimes which thofe tur- 
bulent times of Marius and Sylla's profcriptioni 
produced: '' fuch a man," fays oar orator, '^ aa 
*' in place of being furprifed tliat he was con- 
" demned , you ought rather to wonder tliat he 
** had efcaped lb long, " 

And now, having prepared the way by all 
this narration, which is clear and elegant, he 
enters on the hiftory of that famous trial in 
which his client was charged with corrupting 
the judges. Both Gluentius and Oppianicus were 
of the city Larinum. In a pubhc conteft about 
the right!^ of the freepien of that city ^ they hatj 
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taken oppofire fides, which embittered die mif- 
oodefftaoding already fobfifting between them. 
Saffia, nofw the wife of Oppiantcos , pnflied him 
on to die deAmdion of her fon , whom fhe had 
long hated, as one who was confeions of her 
crimes; and as Qoendas was known to have 
made no will, they expeded, upcm his death, 
to facceed to his fortune. The plan was formed, 
dierefore, to difpatch him by poifon; which, 
eonfidering their former condcd , is no incredible 
part of the ftory« Quendos was at that dme 
indifpofed : the fervant of his phyfidan was to 
be bribed to give him poifon, and one Fabrictus, 
an intimate friend of Oppianicos, was employed 
in the negotiation. The fervant having made 
die difcovery , Claentins firft profecated Scaman- 
der, a freedman of Fabricias, in whofe cnftody 
the poifon was found; and afterwards Fabridns, 
for this attempt upon his life. He prevailed in 
both a£)ions : and both thefe perfons were con- 
demned by the voices, almoft unanimous, of 
the judges. 

Of both thefe prejudieia , as our author calls 
them , or previous trials , he gives a very parti« 
cular account; and refts upon them a great part 
of his argument, as, in neither of them, there 
was the leaft charge or fufpicion of any attempt 
to corrupt the judges. But in both thefe trials, 
Oppianicos was pointed at plainly ; in both , 
Scamander and Fabricius were profecuted as 
only the inftruments and minifters of his cruel 
ddigns. As a natural confequence, . dierefore, 
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Cliientios immediately afterwards raifed a third 
profecution againft Oppianicns himCelf , the con* 
triver and author of the whole. It was in this 
profecution, that money was faid to have been 
given to the judges; all Rome was filled with 
the report of it, and the alarm loudly raifed ^ 
that no man's Hfc or liberty was fafe, if fuch 
dangerous praflices were not checked* By the 
following arguments, Cicero defends his client 

^againft this heavy charge of the crimen corrupti 
judiciL 
He reafons firft, that there was not tlie leall 
reafon to fufpefl it; feeing the condemnation of 

I Oppianicns was a direfl andnecelfary confequence 
-of the judgments given againft Scamaoder an4 
Pabricius, in the two former trials ; trials, that 
•were fair and uncorrupted, to the fatisfaflion of 
the whole world. Yet by thefe, the road wa» 
laid clearly open to the detection of Opp^anicus's 
gnilt. His inflruments and minifters being once 
ft condemned, and by the very fame judges too^ 
nothing could be more abfurd tfian to raife a cry 
about an innocent perfon being circumvened by 
■ bribery, when it was evident, on the contrary, 
that a guilty perfon was now brought into 
judgment, under fuch circumftances , that unlefs 
the judges were altogether inconliftent with 
themfelves , it wai impoffible for him to be 

(acquitted. 
He rejfons next, that, if in this trial there 
was any corroption of the judges by money, it 
was infinitely more probable , that corruption 
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fli//fil4 baire pfDcetded from Oppianicas dnii 
iri/m CliMmifUi. For fetdng afide the diflEerence 
of chtra^r \mweeh the two men ^ the one fair, 
tb« other fUgitiont ; what motive had Cluentiiis 
to try (o odioof and dangeroos an experiment , 
il that of bribing jiidget? Was it not much 
more likely that he (hould have had recourfe to 
tiii« Uft remedy , who (aw and knew himfelf, 
and hit CAUfei to be in the utmoft danger; than 
the other i who had a caure clear in itfelf , and 
ol the iflue of which i in confequence of the two 
previuui fentencei given by the fame jadgei, he 
had ftill reufon to be confident? Wa&it not much 
iiiuro likely that he fliould bribe, who had every 
thing to fear; whofe life and liberty ^ and for- 
tuiio were at Hake; than he who had already 
provaded in a material part of his charge^ and 
who had no further interefi in the iffne of the 
im^fWutioni than as juftice was concetned? 

lu lh« third place » he afferts it as a evtaia 
fiiA% that Oppianicus did attempt to bribe the 
|mi^; ihAt tht» conroption in this trial , fb modi 
f\M)\plainfKl ot\ was employed, not by Cloett- 
tim % b^u ^inft hiaa. He calls on Tims At- 
tiu»^ tK» toMlvH^ on the oppo&te fide; lie 
W%^j y » him to deniY, if^ he cm > tx* if he < 
thAt JiiiakMW^ fme of the tiurty-tMio 
^li^>K^\ iM itv>Hx« Mmaey 6wk llmiiiwif i, le 
M^w^^ tV fe^m tiut wji^ tfireia; 
y i rr i? > <n » th4t x«^m pc^eft«t« >voKfli 
>f^4a^ ^^^^tc^ $^iitiMi^ >Kia «6apd » 
Xltt ai 4 Amut ttdk^ 
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qtdte decifive. But , nnluckily , a very crofs cir« 
camftance occurs here. For this very Stalenui 
gave his voice, to condemn Oppianicus. For 
this ftrange incident , Cicero accounts in the 
following manner : Stalenus , fays he , known 
to be a worthlefs man , and accuftomed before 
to the like pra<^ices, entered into a treaty with 
Oppianicus to bring him off, and demanded for 
that purpofe a certain fum, which he undertook 
to diftribute among a competent number of the 
other judges. When he was once in pofleffion of 
the money; when he found a greater treafure, 
than ever he had been mailer of, depofited in 
}ii8 empty and wretched habitation , he became 
very unwilling to part with any of it to his 
colleagues; and bethought himfelf of fome means 
by which he could contrive to keep it all to 
himfelf. The fcheme which he devifed for this 
purpofe, was, to promote the condemnation, 
inftead of the acquittal of Oppianicus ; as, from 
a condemned perfon, he did not apprehend much 
danger of being called to account , or being 
obliged to make reflitution. In place , therefore, 
of endeavouring to gain any of his colleagues, 
he irritated fuch as he had influence with againft 
Oppianicus, by firft promifing them money in 
his name , and afterwards telling them , that 
Oppianicus had cheated him *. When fentence 

* ^ Cam elTet egens, fumptuofat , audax, callidns, per- 
^ fidiofus ; & cum domi fuae , miferrimis in locit , ft intniC- 
^ fimis y tantum nummonim pofitnm videret , ad omnem 
^ malitiam ft fraudem verfare mentem foam coepit ^ Demoe 
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was to be pronounced , he had taken meafures 
for being abfent himfelf; but being brought by 
Oppianicus's lawyers from another court, and 
obliged to give his voice, he found it necefiary 
to lead the way , in condemning the man whofe 
shoney he had taken, without fulfilling the bar- 
gain which he had made with him. 

By thefe plauiihle fa£ls dnd reafonings, the char- 
acter of Cluentius feems in a great meafure cleared ; 
and what Cicero chiefly intended , the odium 
thrown upon the adverfe party. But a difficult 
part of the orator's bufinefs flill remained. There 
were feveral fubfequent decifions of the pi^tor , 
the cenfors , and the fenate , againfl the judges 
in this caufe; which all proceeded, or feemed 
to proceed, upon this ground of bribery and 
corruption: for it is plain the fufpicion prevailed, 
that iS Oppianicus had given money to Stalenus, 
Cluentius had outribed him. To all thefe deci- 
fions, however, Cicero replies with much diflinft- 
tiefe and fubtilty of argument ; though it might 
be tedious to follow him through all his reafon-i 
ings on thefe heads. He (hows, that the h(h 



^ jndidbns , mihi igitur ipfi , praster periculum & ioBuniam 
^* quid qnaeretur? Siquis eum forte cafas ex periculo eripuerit, 
^ nonne reddendnm eft ? praecipitantem igitur impelUmat , 
^ inquit , & perditiim profttfrnamus. ** Capii hoc confilivm 
'* ut pecuniajxi quibufd^m judicibus leviflimis polliceatury deinde 
^ earn pofte^ fupprimat i ut quoniam graves homines fna fpoat^ 
'* fevere judicaturos patabat, hos qui leTiores erant, 
** tipw yratos Qp^iaxuco redderet •• 
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were, at that time, very indiflinflly known; 
that the decifions appealed to were haflily given j 
that not one of them concluded dtreflly againft 
his client; and that Inch as they were, they were 
entirely broOght about by the inflammatory and 
fa£lious harangnea of Quindius, the tribune of 
the people, who had been the agent and advocate 
of Oppianicus ; and wlio , enraged at the defeat 
he had fuftained , had employed all his tribunitial 
influence to raile a florm againfl the judges who 
condemned his client. 

At length , Cicero comes to reafon concerning 
the point of law. The crimen corrupti judicii ^ 
or the bribing of the judges^ was capital. In 
the famous lex Cornelia dejicariis, was contained 
this claafe (which we find ftill extant, Pandeft* 
lib. xlviii. Tit. 10. § 1.) ''qui judicem corruperit, 
*' vel corrumpendum curaverit hac legeteneatur/' 
This claufe, however, we learn from Cicero, 
was reflrifled to magiflrates and fenators j and 
as Cloentius was only of the equeftrian order, 
he was not, even fuppofmg him guilty, within 
the law. Of tliis Cicero avails himfelf doubly; 
and as he fliows here the moft mafterly addrefs , 
I iball give a fummary of his pleading on this 
part of the caufe; *' You,*' fays he to the advo- 
cate for the profecutor, " you, T. Attius , I 
" know , had every where given it out , that 
** I was to defend my client, not from fa£ls, 
** not upon the footing of innocence, but by 
*' taking advantage merely of the law in hh 
" behalf. Have I done fo? I appeal to yourfelf. 



^4 
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*' Have I fought to coVer him behind a legal 
** defence only? On the contrary, have I notj 
^* {)leaded his caufa as if he had been a fenator,! 
*' liable, by the Cornelian law, to be capitallyi 
** convi(51ed ; and fliown , that neither proof norj 
^* prohrihieprefnmption liesagainft his innocence M 
** In doing fo, I mnft acqtiriint you , that I have] 
*' complied with the defire of Cluentius himfelf.j 
** For when he firft confulted me in this caufe^J 
** and when I informed him that it was clea 
** no aflion could be brought againft him fronti 
f' the Cornelian law, he inftantly befought and J 
f* ubtefted me, that I would not reft his defence/ 
^' upon that ground; faying, with tears in hiil 
•' eyes, that his reputation was as dear to him4 
** as his life ; and that what he fought, as ar 
^* innocent man, was not only to be abfolvedl 
*' from any penalty , but to be acquitted in thd| 
*' opirrion of all his fellow-citizens. 

" Hitherto, then^ I have pleaded this caufe 
*^ upon his plan. But my client muft forgive 
*' me, H now I fliall plead it upon my own.i 
** l-or I fliould be wanting to myfelf, and tc 
^' that regard whieht iroy charafler and ftationj 
** require me to bear to the laws of the ftate , 
*' if I fliouid allow any perfon to be judged 
^* by a law which doe& not bind htm. Youj^ 
*' Attius, indeed, have told us, that it was a 
" fcandal and reproach | ihat a Roman knight 
** iliould be exempted from thofe penalties to 
*' which a fenator, for corrupting judges, is 
*^ liable. * But I ipuft tell yon, that it would be a 
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** much greater reproach , in a ftate that is regu* 
*' latcd by law , to depart from the law. What 
*^ fafety have any of us in our perfons , what 
*' fecurity for our rights, if the law Ihall be fet 
*' afide ? By what title do you , Q. Nafo , fit 
"in that chair, and pi^fide in this judgment? 
** By what right , T. Attfus , do you acciife , 
** or do I defend? Whence all the folemnity 
•* and pbitip of judges, and clerks, and officers, 
*' of which this houfe is ' full ? Does not all 
"proceed' from the law, which regulates the 
** wholie department of the ftate ; which , as a 
*' commoh bond , holds its members together ; 
"and, Kke the foul within the body, a^hiates 
** and disre<9;s all public fanflions * ? On what 
"ground J then, dare yoU fpedk lightly of the 
** law, or move that, in a criminal trial, judges 
** fiiould advance one ftep beyond what it permits 



* ^ Ait .Attius , indignum eife facinus , (i fenater jadicio 
^ qnemqiiam circumvcnerit , eum legibus teueri ; fi equcs 
^ RolHanas hoc idem fecerit , eum non •teneri. Ut tibi conce- 
^ dam^hot i<ildignum efie, tu mihi ooncedas neceflfe eft multo 
^ efltf indignius, in ^a civitate qtse tegibus contineatur, difcedi 
^, It^bin;. Hoc nam vinculum eft bujns dignitatis qua frui^ 
^ musv in republican hoc fundamentum libectatis ; hie fons 
^ fl^itftatis : mens & animus , 4^ con(ilium , Sc fententia civi- 
^ tatis pofica eft in legibus. Ut corpora noftra fine mente , 
^ 'At cfvitas fine lege, fuis partibus, ut nervis ac.fanguine & 
^ tnembfii ,' uti non poteft. Legum miniftri , magiftratnt ) 
^ Isgam interpretes , judices s legum denique idcirco omnes 
^ fumus (ervi., ut liberi efle poffimus. Quid eft* Q. Kafo, 
<< cur tu in hoc loco fedeas? &c.** 
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*^ thetn to go? The wifdom of our anceftors hat 
^' found, that, as fenators and magiftrates enjoy 
^^ higher dignities , and greater advantages than 
^^ other members of the Hate , the law ihooid 
" alfo , with regard to them, be more flri^l^ 
'^ and the purity and uncorruptednefs^ of their 
^^ morals be guarded by more fevere .fandioni. 
^^ But if it be your pleafure that this inAitution 
^^ ihould be altered , if you wifli to have the 
^^ Cornelian law , concerning bribery extended 
^^ to all ranks , then let us join , not in violating 
^^ the law, but iu propoling to have this alteration 
^^ made by a new law. My client, Cluentius, 
** will be the foremoft in this meafure^ who now, 
" while the old law hibfifts , rejefled its defence, 
*^ and required his caufe to be pleaded , as if he 
^^ had been bound by it. But, though he would 
^^ not avail himfelf of the law, you are bound 
" in juftice not to flretch it beyond its propar 
« limit. " 

Such is the reafoning of Cicero on this head; 
eloquent, furely, arid flrong. As his maniier is 
diffufe, I have greatly abridged it from the origin^, 
but have endeavoured to retain its force. 

, In the latter part of the oration, Cicero treats 
of the other accufation that was brought BffinA 
Cluentius, of having poifoned Oppianicus. On 
this , it appears , his accufers themfelves I^d Inaall 
ilrefs; having placed their chief hope in ovn^ 
whelming Cluentius with the odium of bribery 
in the former trial; and , therefore, on this part 
of the caufe , Cicero does not dwell long. He 
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fliows the improbability of the whole tale , which 
they related concerning this pretended poifuning^ 
and maked it appear to be altogether deflituce of 
any ibadow of proof. 

Nothing, therefore , remains but the perora- 
tion, or conctufion of the whole. In this, ag 
indeed throughout the whole of this oration^ 
Cicero is uncommonly chafle , and in the midft 
of much warmth and earneftnefs , keeps clear of 
turgid declamation. The peroration turns on two 
points; the indignation which the charafler and 
condnfl of Saifia ought to excite, and the com- 
paffion due to a fon , perfecuted through hh 
whole life by fuch a mother. He recapitulates 
the crimes of Salha ; her lewdnefs, her violation 
of every decorum ,, her inceftuous marriages , her 
violence and cruelty. He places, in the moft 
odious light, the eagernefs and fury which fl»e 
had fliown in the fuit flie was carrying on againft 
her fon ; defcribes her journey from Larinom to 
Rome, with a train of attendants , and a great 
ftore of money , that flie might employ every 
method for circnmvening and opprefiing him in 
this trial; while, in the whole courfe of her 
journey, flie was fo detefted , as to make a foli^ 
tude wherever flie lodged; flie was fliunned and 
avoided by all ; her company and her very looks, 
were reckoned contagious; the houfe was deemed 
polluted which was entered into by fo abandoned 
a woman ** To this he oppofes the clmrafler of 

'^ *' Cum approplnqnarr hujus juiiicium ei nimciaiunt cflr. 




A 
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Qoemiof^ f»r, anfpottied, and reTpefiable. He 
prodacei the teftfanoiifes of the magiflraics of 
Lsrifiom m bk Citot, grren in the moft ample 
and honorable manner by a pnblk decree, and 
fflpported by a great concoorfe of the moft noted 
inhabttantB, who where no%v prefimt, to fecond 
eirery thing that Qcero eonld by in favor of 
Oaentiof. 

^ Therefore, judge*," he condndet, •* if 
^ yoa abominate crimes , ftop die triomph of 
^ thii fmpiotif woman , prevent this moft nnna- 
^^ taral mother from rejoicing in her fon s blood. 
•* If yoa love virtue and worth , relieve this 
** nnfortanate man , who , for fo many years , 
^ has been expofed to the moft tuijnft reproach 
^^ through the calumnies raifed againft him by 
** Saffia , Oppianicus , and all their adherents. 

^ conteftim hie advolavit; ne aut accu&toribus diligentla, 
^ aut pecunia teftibut deelTet 9 aut ne forte mater hoc iilii 
^ optati(fimutn ipeftacalum hujas fordinm atqne Inftas , & 
^ tanti fqualortf amkteret. Jam vero qnod iter Romam hnjat 
^ mulierlf fuiflb exiftimatit ? Qnod ego propter Tkkiitateoi 
^ Aqulhatium & Venafranorum ex muUis comperi : qnos con- 
** curfut in hi^ oppidit ? Quantos & virorum & muliemm 
^ gemitui efle faftos? Mulierem quandam Larino, atqne illam 
^ ufque a mari fupero Romam proficifci cum magno coml« 
^ tatu ft pecunia, quo facilins circnmrenire judicio capitif , 
^ atque opprimere filinm poffit. Nemo erat illorum , pone 
^ dictm « quin expiandnm fllum 4ocum eiTe arbitraretur qi»- 
** cunque ilia iter feciflet; nemo, quin terram ipiam violari, 
^^ qu9 mater eft omnium, veftigiis confederate matris pntaret 
^ Itaque nullo in oppido cohfiftendi ei poteftas fuit> nemo 
^ ex tot hofpitibus in\rentU8 eft qui non eontagionem afpe^s 
** fugeret.'* -- • 
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'^ Better far it had been for him to have ended 
" his days at once by the poifon which Op- 
^^ pianicus had prepared for him^ than to have 
•* efcaped thofe fnares , if he muft ftill be op- 
** preffed by an odium which I have fliown to be 
^* fo unjuft. But in you he trufts, in your cle- 
** mency , and your equity that now , on a full 
^^ and fair hearing of his caufe , you will reftore 
^^ him to his honor ; you will reftore him to hift 
•* friends and fellow-citizens , of whofe zeal and 
** high eftimation of him you have feen fuch 
•" iirong proofs ; and vrtll Ihow , by your deci- 
^^ lion 9 that, though fa£lion and calupmy may 
^*' reign for a while in popular meetings and 
^^ harangues , in trial and judgment regard is 
*^ paid to the truth only. " 

I have given only a ikeleton of this oration 
of Cicero. What I have principally aimed at, 
was to fliow his difpofition and method^ his ari- 
rangement of fa£ls , and the condud and force 
of fome of his m^in arguments. But , in order 
to have a full view of the fubjcfl, and of the art 
with which the orator manages it , recourfe muit 
be had to the original. Few of Cicero's orations 
contain a greater variety of fa£U and argumenta* 
dons, which renders it difficult to analyze it fully^ 
But for this reafon I chofe it , as an excellent ex«- 
ample of managing at the bar a complex and 
intricate caufe, with order, elegance, and forg?. 
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Eloquence of the TulpiU 



B. 



BEFORE treating of the ftruAure and conw 
ponent parts of a regular oration , I purpofed 
making fome obfervations on the peculiar ftrain » 
the diflingoiihing charaders , of each of the 
three great kinds of public fpeaking. I have al« 
ready treated of the eloquence of popular aflem- 
blies, and of the eloquence of the bar. Th* 
fubjeA which remains for this leclure is , the 
ftrain and fpirit of that eloquence which is fuited 
to the pulpit. 

Let us begin with confidering the advantages^ 
and difadvantages , which belong to this field of^ 
public fpeaking. The pulpit has plainly feveral 
advantages peculiar to itfelf. The dignity and 
importance of its fubjeAs muft be acknowledged 
fuperior to any other. They are fuch as ought to 
xntereft every one, and can be brought home ta 
every man's heart ; and fuch as admit ^ at th# 
fame time , both the higheft embelliihment in 
defcribing, and the greateil vehemence and 
warmth in enforcing them. The preacher has 
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alfo great advantages in treating his fubjefls. He 
fpeaks not to one or a few judges , but to a 
large affembly. He is fecure from all interruption. 
He is obliged to no replies , or extemporaneous 
efforts. He chufes his theme atleifure; and comes 
to the public with all the afflftance which, the 
mod accurate premeditation can give him. 

But , together with thefe advantages , there 
are alfo peculiar difficulties that attend the elo^ 
quence of the pulpit. The preacher, it is true, 
has no trouble in contending with an adverfary; 
but then , debate and contention enliven the 
genius of men, and procure attention. The pulpit- 
orator is , perhaps , in too quiet poffeflion of 
his field. His fubje^ls of difcourfe are , in them-* 
felves, noble and important; but they are fub« 
jeQs trite and famihan They have, for ages, 
employed fo many fpeakers, and fo many pens; 
the public ear is fo much accuftomed to them , 
that it requires more than an ordinary power of 
genius to fix attention. Nothing within the reach 
ef art is more difficult , than to beftow , on 
what is common , the grace of novelty. No fort 
of compofition whatever is fuch a trial of ftill > 
as where the merit of it lies wholly in the execu- 
tion ; not in giving any information that is new ^ 
not. m convincing men of what they did not 
believe ; but in dreffing truths which they knew , 
and of which they were before convinced , in 
fach colors as may mod forcibly affe£t their 
imagination and heart ^. It is to be confidered 

* Wlist I hsve (sid on this (abjfft , coincides very muah 
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too 9 tliat the fobjeA of the preacher generally 
confines him to abftraA qnaliries, to virtues and 
vices ; whereas , that of other popubr fpeahers 
leads tbem to treat of perfons; which is a fub- 
je£l that commonly interefts the hearers more, 
and takes fafter hold of the imagination. The 
preacher's bafmeis is folely to make yon deteft 
the crime. The pleader's, to make yon detelft 

the 

with the obfervations made by the funoos M. Brnyere, in 
hit Mmun di ct SUcle ^ when he is comparing the eloquence 
of the pulpit with that of the bar. ^ L*elo^iience de la 
^ chaire, en ce qai y entre d*humain, & du talent de Tora- 
^ teur, eft cach^e, connne de pen de perfonnes, & d*uno 
^ difficile execution. II faut marcher par des chemins battns^ 
^ dire ce qui a iti dit, & ce que Ton^pr^voit qoe vous alleir 
^ dire: let mati^ret font grandes, mais uf(^es & triviales; les 
^ principei fiiri, mail dont les auditeHcs pen^trent les conclit* 
^ (ions d*nne feule vac$ il y entre des fujets qui font fuft- . 
^ limes, mais qui peut traiter le fublime? — Le pr£dicaleur 
^ n*eft point foutenu Cbmme Tavocat par des faits tonjouts 
^ nouveaux, par de differens ev^nemens, par des aventuret 
^'inouies; il ne s'exerce point fur les queftions douteiifes) il** 
** ne fait point valoir les violentes conjeftures , & les pr^. 
^ fomptions $ toutes les chofes , neanmoins , qui ^Uvent le "^ 
^ g^nie, liii donnent de la force, & de T^Cendue, & contnug* 
<* nent bien moins Tdloquence qu*elles ne la fixent, & la 
^ dirigent. II doit , au contraire , tirer fon difcours d*ane " 
^ fource commune , ft oil tout le monde puife h & s*il s*^arte 
^ de ces licux communs , il n*eft plus populaire \ il eft abftnut 
^ ou d^cltmateur. '* —'The inference whfdj he draws fre«k 
thefe reilcftions is very juft -— ^^ il eft plus aife de prechtf 
^ que de plaider; mais plus difficile de bien precher que dt 
^ bien plaider." Le^ Cara&^res , ou M«ur& de ce fiMe^ 
p. ifeti. 
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the criniinaL He defcribes a living perfon; and 
with more facility roufes your indignation, From 
thcfe caufes, it comes to pafs, that though \ve 
have a great number of moderately good preach- 
ers , we have^ however, fo few that are fin- 
gularly eminent. We are ftill far from perfeG- 
tion in the art of preachings and perhaps there 
are few things , in which it is mure difficult to 
exceP\ The objefl, however, is noble, and 
worthy, upon many accounts, of being purftied 
with zeal. 

It may perhaps occur to fome, that preaching 
is no proper fubjefl of the art of eloquence. 
This, it may be faid, belongs only to human 
ilodies and inventions : but for the truths of 



^ What I fay here ,, and in other paiTages « of our being 
far from pcrfe^ion in the art of preaching, and of there tein^ 

^it;w who arc £iii^tikrly eminent iti it^ is lo be always under- 
Etooil as referring to an ideal view of the perfection of this 
art, which none, perhaps, fince the days of the apoftles, 
ever did , or ever will , reach. But fn ihat degree of the tlo- 
^ence of the pnlpit, which promotes, in a conEderable mea- 
fare , the great end of edification » and gives a juft title to high 
reputation and ef^eeaif there are many who hold a very tionor- 
able rank. I agree entirely in opinion with a candid judge 
(Dr. Campbell on Rhetoric, B. L ch. la) who obferves, that 
conlidering how rare the talent of eloquence is among men , 
and con&dering all the difad vantages under which preachers 
Ufoor , particularly from the frequency of this exercife , joJo* 
cd with the other duties of theix office , to wthch Hxed 
pallors arc obliged , there is more reafon to wonder that we 
Ji^r fo many inflrudtivc , and even eloquent fermons , tfran 

^.|bat we hear fo few. 

^ X. m A a, 18 
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jelTgion , with the greater fimplicity , and the 
^lefs mixture of art they are fet forth, they are 
t likely to prove the more fuccefsfuL This ob- 
Ijedion would have weight, if eloquence were, 
^as the perfons who make fuch an objeflioii 
^commonly take it to be, an oftentatious and 

deceitful art, the fludy of words and of plaufi* 
^bility only, calculated to pleafe, and to tickle 

the ear. But again ft this idea of eloquence I have 

all along guarded. True eloquence is the art of 
[placing truth in the moft advantageous light for 
, convifhon and perfuafion. This is what every 

good man who preaches the gofpel not only 
[may, but ought to have at heart. It is moft in- 
"^ timately conneiled with the fuccefs of hia minif- 

tryj and were it needful, as affuredly it is not, 

to reafon any further on this head, we might 

refer to the difconrfes of the prophets and apoP 

ties , as models of the moft fublime and perfua* 
I five eloquence, adapted both to the imagination 
[and the paffions of men. 

An eflential requifite, in order to preach well, 
I IS, to have a juft, and, at the fame time, a 

fixed and habitual view of the end of preaching, 
tFor in no art can any man execute well , who 

has not a juft idea of the end and objefl of that 
[.art. The end of all preaching is, to perfuade 
len to become good. Every fermon therefore 
[fliould be a perfuafive oration. Not but that the 

preacher is to inflrufl and to teach, to reafon and 
largue, AM perfuafion , as I fliowed formerly, 13 

to be founded on convi^Stion. The underftanding 
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muft always be applied to in the firft place, in 
order to make a lafting imprefllon on the heart; 
and he who would work on men's paOions, or 
influence their pradlice, without hrft giving them 
juft principles, and enlightening their minds, is 
no better than a mere declaimer. He may raife 
tranfient emotions, or kindle a paffing ardor; 
but can produce no folid or lafiing efleft. At the 
fame time, it muft be remembered, that all the 
preacher's inftruflions are to be of the pradical 
kind; and that perfuafion muft ever be his ulti- 
mate objefl. It is not to difcufs fome abftrufe 
point, that he afcends the pulpir. It is not to 
illuftrate fome metaphylical truth , or to inform 
men of fomething which they never heard be- 
fore; but it is to make them better men; it is to 
give them, at once, clear views, and perfuafiv^ 
imprefTions of religious truth. The eloquence of 
the pulpit then , muft be popular eloquence. 
One of the fir ft qualities of preaching is to be 
popular; not in the fenfe of accommodation to 
the humors and prejudices of the people (which 
tends only to make a preacher conTemptible), 
but, in the true fenfe of the word, calculated 
to make imprellion on the people; to ftrike and 
to feize their hearts. I fcrnple not therefore to 
aflert, that the abftrafl and philofophical manned 
of preaching , however it may have fometimes 
been admired , is formed upon a very faulty 
idea, and devicjres widely from the juft plan of 
pulpit eloquence. Rational, indeed, a preacher 
l>ogHt sihvays to b«; fee 'mtiftgive hil audientis 
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clear ideas on every fubje£i, and entertain them 
with fenfe,^ not with found; but to be an accu- 
rate reafoner will be fmall praife , if he be not a 
perfaafive fpeaker alfo. 

Now, if this be the proper idea of a fcrmon, 
a perfuafive oration, one very material confe- 
quence follows, that the preacher himfelf, in 
order to be fuccefsful, muft be a good man* In 
a preceding leflare, I endeavoured to jhow, 
that on no fubjeft can any man be truly eloquent, 
who does not utter the *' verae voces ab imo 
^* peflore , " who does not fpeak the language of 
his own conviction , and his own feelings. If this 
holds, as, in my opinion, it does in other kinds 
of public fpeaking , it certainly holds in the 
higheft degree in preaching* There, it is of the 
utmoft confequence that the fpeaker firmly be- 
lieve both the truth , and the importance of 
thofe principles which he inculcates on others ; 
and , not only that he believe them fpeculatively, 
but have a lively and ferious feeling of them. 
This will always give an eamtftnefs and ftrength, 
a fervor of piety to his exhortations , fuperior 
in its effefls to all the arts of Audied eloquence ; 
and, without it, the alliftance of art will feldom 
be able to conceal the mere declaimer. A fpirit 
of true piety would prove the moft effeflual 
guard againfl thofe errors which preachers are 
^pt to commit. It would make their difconrfes 
folid, cogent, and ufeful; it would prevent 
thofe frivolous and oftentations harangues, which i 
have no other aim than ipertly to makeaparad«j 
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of fpeech, or amofe an andience; and perhaps 
the difficulty of attaining that pitch of habitoal 
piety and goodnefs , which the perfeflion of 
pulpit eloquence would reqoire, and of uniting 
It with that thorough knowledge of the world ^ 
and thofe other talents which are requifite for 
excelling in the pulpit, is one of the great caufes 
why fo few arrive at very high eminence in thii 
fphere. 

The chief charafleriftics of the eloquence fuited 
to the pulpit, as diftinguiflied from the other 
kinds of public fpeaking , appear to me to be 
thefe two , gravity and warmth. The ferious na* 
ture of the fuKjefls belonging to the pulpit, re- 
quires gravity ; their importance to mankind , re- 
quires warmth, It is far from being either cafy 
or common to unite thefe charadlers of eloquence. 
The grave , when it is predominant , is apt to 
run into a dull uniform fulemnity. The warm , 
when it wants gravity , borders on the theatrical 
and light. The union of the two maft be ftodied 
by all preachers as of the utmoft confeqoence^ 
both in the compofition of their difcourfes , and 
in their manner of delivery. Gravity and warmth 
united , form that charafler of preaching which 
the French call onition ; the affefling , penetrating, 
interefting manner, fl6wing from a ftrong fenfi- 
bility of heart in the preacher to the importance 
of thofe truths whicTi he delivers , and an earneft 
defire that they may make full imprefTion on th^ 
liearts of hit heareri. 
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Next to a juft idea of the nature and objeft 
of pulpit eloquence, the point of greateft import- 
ance to a preacher , is a proper choice of the lub- 
jefls on which he preaches. To give rules for the 
. choice of fubje6U for fermons , belongs to the 
theological more than to the rhetorical chair ; only 
in general , they ihould be fuch as appear to the 
preacher to be the moft ufeful , and the beft ac- 
commodated to the circumftancesof his aucjience. 
No man. can be called eloquent, who fpeaks to an 
afTembly onfubjefts , or in a ftrain, which none 
or few of them comprehend. The unmeaning 
applaufe which the ignorant give to what is above 
their capacity, common fenfe, and common pro- 
bity, muft teach every man to defpife. Ufeful- 
liefe and true eloquence always go together ; and 
no man can long be reputed a good preacher who 
is not acknowledged to be an ufeful one. 

The rules which relate to the condu£l of the 
different parts of a fermon, the introdu£itpn, di- 
vifion, argumentative and pathetic parts, Ireferve 
to be afterw^ds delivered , when treating of the 
conduift of a difcourfe in general; but feme rules 
knd pbfervations , which refpeft a fermon as a par- 
ticular fppcies of compoftqpn , I fliall now give , 
apd I hope they may bfs of fome ufe. 

The firft which I (b?ill mention is , to attend to 
the unity of a fermon. Unity indeed is of great 
^nfequence in every cpinpofition ; but in other 
difcourfi^s, where the choice and dire^iion of 
the fubjefl are not left to the fpeal^er, it may 
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be lefs in his power to prefervo it. Inafermon, it 
muft be always the preacher's ow^n fault if he tranf- 
grefs it* What I mean by unity is , tliat there Ihould 
be fome one main point to which the whole ftrain 
of the fermon (ball refer. It muft not be a bundle 
of different fiibjfcds flrungtogetlier, but oneobjeil 
onuft predominate throughout. This rule is found- 
ed on what we call experience, that the mind can 
attend fully only to one capital obje^ at a time. 
3y dividing, you always weaken the imprefTiOfi, 
JMow this unity , without w hich no fermon can 
either have much beauty, or much force, does 
not requ'ure that there fliould be no divifions or 
feparate heads in the difcourfe , or that one 
fingle thought only fliould be, again and again, 
^nrned.up.to the hearers in different lights. It is 
not to be;runderftood in fo narrow a fenfe: it 
admits of fome variety ; it admits of underparts 
and appendages, provided always that fo much 
union and connexion be preferved , as to make 
the whole concur in fome one impreffion opon 
the mind, I may employ, for inftance, feveral 
different arguments to enforce the love of God; 
I may alfo inquire, perhaps, into the canfes of 
the decay of this virtue; ftill one great objefl is 
pfefented to the mind ; but if, becaufe my text 
fays, " He that loveth God, muft love his 
" brother alfo," I fliould, therefore, mingle , m 
one difcourfe arguments for the love of God 
and for the love of our neighbour , I would 
gifcnd unpardonably againfl unity ^ and leave a 
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-Very loofe and confufed impreflion on the hear- 
^ers* minds. 

In the fecond place , fermons are always the 
more llriking , and commonly the more ufeful ^ 
the more precire and particolar the fubjeft of 
them be. This follows, in a great meafure, from 
what I was j lift now illuftrating. Though a general 
fubje£l is capable of being condufled with a con- 
fiderable degree of unity, yet that unity can never 
be fo complete as in a particular one. The im- 
prelTion made muft always be more unde terminate} 
and the inftroflion conveyed, will commonly too-^ 
be lefs direfl and convincing. General fubjefls, in^l 
deed, fuch as the excellency or the pleafuresof ro-I 
Ijgion, are often chofenby young preachers, as the* 
moft fliowy , and the eafieft to be handled^ and, 
doubtlefs, general views of religion are not to be 
ncgle£ied , as on feveral occafions they have great 
propriety. But thefe are not the fubjeds moft lavof*^ 
able for producing the high effefls of preaching, 
They fall iu almoft unavoidably with the beaten 
trafl of common-place thought. Attention iamuch 
more commanded by feizing forae particular view 
of agreatfobjefl, fomefingle in terefting topic j and 
direfling to that point the wliole force of argu- 
ment and eloquence. To recommend fome one 
grace or virtue, or to inveigh againft a particolar 
vice, furniftes a fubjed not deficient in unity ot 
prccifion ; but if we confine ourfelves to that 
virtue or vice as affoming a particular afpeft, 
and confider it as it appears in certain charaAcn^ 
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Lor affe<!ls certain fituatfons in life, the fubjeft 
becomes ftill more interefting. The execution i«, 
I admit, more difficult, but the merit and the 
eifeft are higher, 
m In the third place, never ftudy to Tay all that 
■can be faid upon a fohjefl ; no error is greatter 
Ifthan this, Selefl the moft ufeful , the moft ftriking 
land perfuafive topics which the text foggefts, 
Pand reft the difcourfe upon thefe. If the doflrlnet 
which minifters of the gofpel preach were alto- 
gether new to their hearers, it might be requi- 
. fite for them to be exceeding full on every par- 
I'ticular , left there ftiould be any hazard of their 
kiot affording complete information. But it is 
much lefs for the fake of information than of 
perfcafion , that dirconrfes are delivered from 
the pulpit; and nothing is more oppofite to per- 
fuafion , than an unneceffary and tedious fulnefs. 
There are always fome things which the preacher 
may fuppofe to be known , and fome things 
which he may only ftiortly touch. If he feek to 
omit nothing which his fubjefl fuggefts , it will 
unavoidably happen that he will encumber it| 
and weaken its force. 

In ftndying a fermon, he ought to place him* 
felf in the fimation of a ferious hearer. Let him 
fuppofe the fubjefl addrefled to himfelf: let him 
confider what views of it would ftrike him moft; 
what arguments would be moft likely to perfuade 
him ; what parts of it would dwell moft upon 
his mind. Let thefe be employed as his principal 
maierialtfj and in thefe , it is moft likely hia 
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almofl nerer be fo peffe£i , but it is difcovered; 
The heart can only anfwer to the heart; The 
great rale here , as indeed in every other cafe^ 
is, to follow nature; never to attempt a firkin oj^ 
eloquence which is not feconded by our own 
geniusi One may be a fpeaker, bbth of rnxxch 
reputation and much influence , in the calm ar- 
gumentative manner. To attain the pathetic, ;. and 
the fublime. of oratory, requires thofe flrong 
fenfibilitie& of mind, and that high power of ex* 
preflipn, which are given to few. . 

In the third place , even wfien the. fubjefl 
juftiiies the vehement manner , and when genius 
prompts it; when warmth is felt, not counter- 
feited;' we muft, however, fet a guard on pur- 
felves ', not' to allow impetuofity to tranfport nt 
too &!:.: Without emotion in the fpeaker, elo- 
quence, as was before obferved, will never pr^ 
duce its highefjt eSe&$; but, at the fam^ Uoiei 
if the fpeaker lofe command of himfelf, he wi.U 
foon lofe icominand of his audience too^ He muft 
never kindle too foon^: he mull be^n with 
inoder^tipn; and ftudy tocarry his hearers: along 
withSikn, a$ he warms in theprogrefe ofbjf 
difcourfe. For , if he runs before in the couiiji 
of pjiifion, and leaver ,them behind; if theiy ^^ 
iiot tun^d , if we may fpeak fo , unifon tp bim^ 
the difcord will prefently be felt , and be .very 
gratit)g. Let a fpeaker have never fo, good 
reafon to be animated and hred by his fiabje^ 
it is always expelled of him, that the a^e aq4, 
regard -dae to hiai WjdHncb flionld lay a dtcfpfi 
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reflnint upon his warmth, and prevent it from 
carrying him beyond certain bounds. It , when 
moft heated by the fubjefl, he can be fo for 
mafter of himfelf as to preferve clofe attention 
to argnment, and even to fome degree of correal 
exprefTion 5 this felf-command , this exertion of 
reafon^ in the midrt of paffion , lias a wonder- 
fol efiefl both to pleafe, and to perfuade. It is 
indeed the matter -piece , the higheft attainment 
of eloquence; uniting the firength of reafon^ 
w^ith the vehemence of paihoii ; affording all the 
advantages of paffion for the pnrpofe of perfua- 
fion 5 without the confufion and diiorder which 
are apt to accompany it. 

In the fourth place, in the higheft and moft 
animated ftrain of popular fpeaking, we muft 
always preferve regrird to what the public ear 
will bear This diredhon I give, in order to 
guard againft an injudicious imitation of r/ncient 
orators, who, bqth in their pronuncicition and 
gefture , and in their figures of expreifion , ufed 
a bolder manner than what the greater coolnefs 
of modern tafte will readily fuffer. This may 
perhaps , as I formerly obferved, be a difadvan- 
tage to modern eloquence. It is no reafon why 
we fliould be too fevere in checking the im.^ 
pulfe of genius 5 and continue always creeping on 
the ground; but it is a reafon, however, why 
we fiiould avoid carrying the tone of declamation 
to a height that would now be reckoned extra- 
vagant* Demofthenes, to juftify the unroccefsful 
amnion of Cheronaea, calls up the manes of thof« 
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heroes who fell in the battles of Manrhon and 
Platea , and fwears by them , that their fellow 
cidzeni had done well, in their endeavonn to 
fopport the fame caofe. Cicero, in his oraticm 
ior Milo, implcwes and attcfts the Alban billi 
and groves, and makes a long addreis to them^ 
and both paffages, in thefe orators, hsLve a line 
cffeA^. Boc how few modem orators oonld ^en- 
tore on fach apofirophes? and what a power of 
genins would it require to gire fnch ^{iirca now 
their proper grace, or make diem imidaoe a 
doe efk& npon the hearers? 

In the fifth and laft place, in all kinds 

Cblic fpeaking, bat efpeeially in popular at 
iiblies, it is a capital role to attend to all the 
deeormnt off time, place, and cfaaraAer. Mo 



* Tkt paijse ia Cicov it very Wntt&l, 
«Mi tke kismet Mteia; cT to dnetaoe. « 

mmm CMriUio, mt ■ iJ i m' feUoi, n Mm ^ 
■sitiliiiw can, ici flih yrrfrffa, Mid^jmmm^ 
Mt aia«ae com illui hcUm» nknr liiiiaK. 
fe ▼klcaan', ft jes ia flfe finn ictnmfle. Yfs 
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warmth of eloquence can atone for the neglefl 
^ofchefe. That vehemence, which is becoming 
Lin a perfon of charafier and authorttyy may he 
^Tinfuirable to the modefty expelled from a young 
Lfpeaker. That fportive and witry manner which 
'may fuit one fubjeft and one affembly , is alto- 
gether out of place in a grave caufe, and afolemn 
meeting. " Caput artis eft , " fays Quindilian , 
I*' decere," ** The firft principle of art, i«, toob- 
l** ferve decorum* " No one Ihould ever rife to 
fpeak in public, without forming to himfelf a 
Ljuft and ftri<3 idea of what fuits his own age ) 
land charafler ; what fuits the fubjeil, the hear- 
the place t the occahon; and adjufting the 
whole train and manner of his fpeaking on this 
idea. All the ancients infift much on this. Con- 
■fulr the firll chapter of the eleventh book of 
■ Quinflilian , whicli is employed wholly on this 
B^oint, and is full of good fenfe. Cicero's admo^ 
tuitions in his Orator ad Brutum, I ihall give in 
his own words, which fliould never be forgotten 
by any who fpeak in public. *' Eft eloquentiae , 
^** ficutreliquarum rerum, fundamenrum, fapien- 
^•' tia; nt enim in vita , fie in oratione nihil eft 
" difficiHus quam quod deceat videre; hiijus 
** ignoratione faapiffirae peccatur; non enim om- 
*' nis fortuna, non omnis aufloritas, non omnis 
aetas, nee vero locus, act tempos, aut auditor 
omnis, eodem aat verborum genere traflandus 
^** eft, aut fententiarum. Semperque in omni parte 
W^^ orationis, at virae, quid deceat confiderandum ; 
^* quod & in re de qua agitur pofuumcft , & ia 
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^ perfonts & coram q«r dicnnt , & eoram qui 
**aadiant*/' — So mach for the confiderattons 
diat require to be attended to, with refpefl to 
the vehemence and warmth which is allowed in 
^popular eloquence. 

The current of ftyle fliould in general be full, 
free, and natural. Quaimand anificial^^^prefliom 
are out of place here; and alWys derogate from 
perfuafion. It is a ilrong and manly flyle which 
^ihonld chiefly be (ludied; and metaphorical laii*- 
guage , when properly introduced , produces 
often a happy effe^. When the metaphors are 
warm, glowing, and defcriptive, fome inaccuracy 
in them will be overlooked , which , in a written 
compofition , would be remarked and cenfnred. 
Amidfl the torrent of declamation , the fbrength 
of the figurb makes impreflion ; the inaccuracy 
of it efcapes. 

With regard to the degree of concifenefs or 

* « Good.fenfe is the foundation of eloquence, as it is 
^ of all other things that, are valuable. It happiens in on- ' 
^ tory exactly as it does in life , that frequently nothing is 
^ more difficult than to difcern what is proper and beco^ 
^ ming. In cohfequence of liiifbking this , the groiTeft faults 
^ are often committed. For to the different degrees of rank, 
**. fortune, and age among men, to all the varieties df time, 
.^^ place, and auditory, the fame flyle of language, and 
** the fame ftrain of thought, cannot agree. In every part 
** of a difcourfe , juft as in every part of life , we JsoA 
^ attend to what is iuitable and decent $ whether tMt ^ 
^ determined by the nature of the fubjeft of which we treat, 
<^ tit by the charafters of thoC^ who fpeak , or of thofe whe 
«hetr,". .. ..... ..',.. 
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diffufenefs, fuited to popnlar eloqoence, it is 
not eafy to fix any exafl bounds, I know that it 
is common to recommend a diffufe manner as the 
mod proper. I am inclined , ho^vever, to think, 
that there is danger of erring in this refpefl; and 
that by indulging too much in the diffure ftyle, 
public fpeakers often lofe more in point of 
flrength, than they gain by the fulnefs of their 
illoflraTion. There is no doubtj that in fpeaking to 
a multitude; we muft not fpeak in, fen fences and 
apophthegms; care moft be taken to explain and 
to inculcate ; but this care may be, and fireqtiently is, 
carried too far. We ought always to remember, that 
how much foever we may be pleafed with hear- 
ing onrfelves fpeak , every audience is very ready 
to tire; and the_ moment they begin to tire, all 
onr_eloquence goes for nothing. A loofe and 
verhofe manner never fails to create difguO; and, 
on muft occafions , we had better run the rifk 
of faying too little, than too much* Better place 
our thought in one flrontr point of view, and reft 
it there, than by turning it into every light, and 
pouring forth a promfion of words upon it, 
xhauft the attention of our hearers, and leave 
;hem flat and languid. 

Of pronunciation and Helivery, I am hereaf- 
ter to treat apart. It is hifficient now to obferve, 
■that in fpeaking to mixt affemblies , the heft 
manner of delivery is the hrmand the determined. 
An arrogant and overbearing manner, is, indeed, 
lalways difagreeable; and the leaft appearance of 
ought to be fliunned : bur there is a certain 
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dccifivc tone, which may be affutned even by 
amodeft man, who i$ thoronghly perfuaded of 
the fentiments he utters ; and which is the beft 
calcnlated for making a general imprefllon. A 
feeble and h^fitating manner befpeaks always 
fame diftruft 9f9m;^n*sown opinion; which is , 
by no means ^ a favorable circumftance for his in- 
ducing others to embrace it* 

Thefe are the chief thoughts which have oc- 
curred to me from refle<^ion and obfervation , 
concerning the peculiar diftingaifliing charaflers 
of the eloquence proper for popular aflemblies. 
The fum of what has been faid, is this: The 
end of popular fpeaking is perfuafion f and this 
muft be founded on conviflion. Argument and 
rcafoning mufl be the bafis, if we would be 
fpeakers of bufmefs , and not mere declaimers. 
We fhould be engaged in earneft on the fide 
which we efpoufej and utter, as much as pof- 
fible, our own, and not counterfeited fentiments. 
The premeditation fhould be of things, rather 
than of words. Clear order and method fliould 
be fludied : The manner and expreilion warm 
and animated; though flill, in the midft of that 
vehemence , which may at times be fuitable , 
carried on under the proper reftraints, which 
regard to the audience and to the decorum oF 
charailer, ought to lay on every public fpeakerr ' 
the ftyle free and eafy; ilrong and defcriptive^ 
rather than diffufe; and the delivery determined 
and fiTm* To conclude this head , let every ora- 
tor remember, that the impreflion made by fine 

and 
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artful fpeaking is momentary^ that made 
^ argument and good fenfe , is folid and 
Ring, 

' I fliall now, that I may afford an exempli- 
iration of that fpecies of oratory of which I 
ive been treating, infert fome extrafls fronn 
femofthenes. Even under the great difadvantage 
■ an Enghfii tranflation , they will exhibit z 
Fiall fpecimen of that vigorous and fpirited 
Dquence which I have fo often praifed. I {ball 
ke my exira£l« moftly from the Philippics and 
■lyntbiacs, which were entirely popular orations 
oken to the general convention of the citizens 
: Athens; and, as the fubjeft of both the 
pilippics , and the Olynthiacs , is the fame, I 
all not confine myfelf to one oration , but fliall 
in together pafTages taken from two or three 
' them ; fuch as may fliow liis general Orain of 
leaking, on lome of the chief branches of the 
bjefl. The fubjed in general is, to roufe the 
thenians to guard againft Philip of Macedoa, 
hofe growing power and crafty policy had by 
lat time endangered , and fuon after overwhelm- 
the liberties of Greece. The Athenians began 
f be alarmed ; but their deliberations were flov\r, 
id their meafures feeble; feveralof their favorite 
rators having been gained by Philip's bribes to 
yor his caufe. In this critical conjunilore of 
airs Demofthenes arofe. In the following man- 
he begins his firft Philippic; which , like the 
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MOfdifuw df all Iw ofatkni, if fioiple and 
artkfii.* 

^^ Had we becii cooTened , Athenians ! on 
*' fome new fiibjed of debate, I had waited till 
^ molt of yoor nfual cotUBfeUon had declared 
^ their optnionf. If I had approved of what was 
^^ propofod by thetn , I flionld have continued 
*^ ftlentf if not, I Aoald then have attempted 
^^ to fpeok my fentiments. Bat fince thofe very 
** points on wliich thefe fpeakers have oftentimes 
S^ been heard already , are at this time to be 
** confidered } though I have rifen firftynl pre* 
^* fume I may expeA your pardon ; Ipr if they 
** on former occafions had advifed the proper 
" meafuresi you would not have found it need- 
^* ftil to confult at prefent. 

*^ FirA then » Athenians ! however wretched 
^* the fituatton of our affairs at prefeut feeips , 
*^ it muA not by any means be thought defperate. 
^^ What I am now going to advance may poflibly 
^'appear a paradox) yet it is a certain troth 9 
^* that our paA misibrtunes afford a circumftanoe 
^^ the moA favorable of all others to our iutoie 
^^hopHt« And what is that? even that our 
^^ prefeut difiicultiea are owing entirely to cor 

"» la Uk lUlswii^ calnAs^ LttiaTs tnnsbim is 
lsU«wt4» 

t TWi llM>^lii K saly kiBl«i in tke £rft 
W^ilCla <Mii sMft MItls.lN-iliM) as As 
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** total indolence, and utter difregard to ouroWrt 
** intereft- For were we thus funated, in fpite 
'* of every effort which our duty demanded, 
then indeed we might regard our fortunes as 
abfolutely defperate. But now, Philip hath 
only conquered yourfupineners and ina^ivity; 
** the ftate he hath not conquered. You cannot 
** be faid to be defeated ; your force hath never 
** been exerted. 

** If there is a man in this aflembly who 
" thinks that we muft find a formidable enemy 
in PhiHp, while he views on one hand the 
^* numerous armies which furround him , and on 
** the other, the weaknefa of our ftate, defpoiled 
*' of fo much of its dominions, I cannot deny 
^' that he thinks juftly. Yet let him refle<S on 
** this; there was a time, Athenians! when we 
" pofTelTed Pydna, Potidsea, and Melthone, and 
" all that country round ; when many of the 
** ftates, now fubjefted to him, were free and 
** independent, and more inclined to our alliance 
^* than to his* If Philip , at that time weak in 
** himfelf and without allies, had defponded of 
^^ fQccefs againfl you, he woilld never haire en- 
•* gaged in thofeenterprifes which arenowcrown- 
** ed with fuccefs, nor could have raifed him- 
*^ felf to that pitch of grandeur at which you 
** now behold him. But he knew well that thtf 
" flrongeft places are only prizes laid betweefi 
** the combatants, and ready for the conqueror* 
** He knew that the dortiinions of the abfent, 
" devolve naturally to thofe who are in the field j 
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^^ the pofleflions of the fupine ^ to the a£tive 
^^ and intrepid. Animated , by thefe fentiments 
^* he overturns whole nations. He either rules 
^^ univerfally as a conqueror , or goverha as a 
^* protestor. For mankind naturally feek confe- 
" deracy with fuch , as they fee refolved and pre- 
^' paring not to be wanting to themfelves. 

*^ If you , my countrymen ! will now at length 
^' be perfuaded to entertain the like fentiments; 
'^ if each of you will be difpofed to approve 
'^ himfelf an ufeful citizen , to the utrooft that 
^' his ftation and abilities enable him; if the rich 
^^ will be ready to contribute, and .the young 
*^ to rake the held; in one word , if you will be 
^* yourfelves, and baniflh thefe vain hopes which 
'' every fingle perfon entertains , that the afiive 
^' part of public bufinels may lie upon othen 
^* and he remain at his eafe ; you may then , by 
^^ the afliftance of the Gods , recal thofe oppor- 
^ tunities which your fupineners hathnegleded, 
^^ regain your dominions , andchailife the info- 
^^ lence of this man. 

" But whenj O my countrymen ! will you 
^ begin to exert. your vigor? Do you wait till 
<< rottfed by fome dire event ? till forced by 
^^ foMe AecelRty P When :then are we to think 
" of our prefent condition ? To free men, the 
V' difgraoe attending on imifcondufl is^ in my 
^^ opinion, the moft urgent necefli.ty. Or fay, 
^^ is it your fole ambition to wander through the 
^* public.' plaices , each inquiring of the. other, 
«* What new advices ?'< CUn any thing be more 
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than that a man of Macedon (houlrf con- 
quer the Athenians , and give law to Greece?" 
Is Philip dead?" — '^ No— but he is ficlc.*' 
Pfay , what is it to you whether Philip is lick 
or not? Soppofing he ibould die , you would 

•* raife up another Philip, if you continoe thus 

*' regardlefs of your intereft, 

" Many, I know, delight more 5n nothing 
than in circulating all the rumors they hear 
as articUs of intelligence. Some cry, Philip 
hath joined with the Lacedaemonians , and 
they are concerting the deftrutSion of Thebes. 
Others afTure us, he hath fent an embaOy to 
the King of Perfia; others , that he is fortify- 
ing places in Illyria. Thus we all go about 
framing our feveral tales. I do believe indeed^ 
Athenians ! that he is intoxicated with hi« 
greatnefs , and does entertain his imagination 

*•*' with many fuch vifionary projefls, as he fees 

•"^Tio power rihng to oppofe him. But Icannot 

* be perfuaded that he hath fd taken his mea- 

* fures, that the weakeft among us (for the 

* weakeft they are who fpread fuch rumors) 
' know what he is next to do. Let us difregard 

** thefe talcs. Let us only be perfuaded of this, 
*? that he is our enemy ; that we have long 
H been fubjeil to his infolence; that whatever 
^ii we expeiled 16 have been done for us by 
*^'^ others, hath turned againft us; that all the 
•? refources left , are in ourfelves j and that if we 
** are not inclined to carry our arms abroad , wc 
^^ fiiall be forced to engage him at home. Let 
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'^ us be perfqaded of there things, and th^n we 
*;^ ihaU. come to a proper detrermination , and be 
'^ no longer guided by rumors. We ne<d not 
^' be Solicitous to know what particular events 
** are . to happen. We may be well aflured that 
^^ nqthing.good can happer^, unlefr we give due 
^^ attention to our ow^ afiaiis^ and aA as be- 
" con^fft AthejttW** . 

.c. V, \yere it a^^jpoint generally acknowledged^^ 
'Vthat Philip is now at^i^dqs^l war with theAate, 
V the only.AbM^g under deliberation would then- 
^^h4, .:hpu' ix> oppQre;.him with moft Ufety. 
^* Bqt^.f^n^e .(here ai^ perfons fo ilrangely infa- 
^^ tua}:<$d t that akh.oiigh he has already ppffefied 
^* himfel£of;;|{Cpi^fidei!2j>le p^rt of our dooainions; 
^^>alt)iO!«gjli hf is Aill .eMfnding his conqwfit • 
'V^t|AQ)agh:aU.G.i:eece:has leered by hit in^ullice; 
^Vyet ^heyM-caohear ft rd^eatitd in this aflen^^y, 
^J;hat'i| is fimne^pt us wlio fedi to embroU (he 
^* ll^te JV'WV) Chis^f^^eAipn muft firft be guar- 
<^4?d agatnfl^ i readily admit, that ^veri^ it 
^^ in 9J9|r, pftwer* to deteriiiine whether: we ihoold 
^^^ ^(r:p^ae9 Of w^r^ peace, if if depended - 
^Von 9>av^P^ion» » moA defirable to be:<?m« 
^^ braced,. But if the other pa^rty hath dntwn 
^^;.tjiii¥ (wi94^ and gjathered hi# aiiqcues roi^d Jhim ; 
^^•if h^. aniufes us wit^ thfl natpe of peace « 
*^ \yhi)e ^ in fa^Qf, Im iff; proceeding, to the grea^ft 
^Vhofliili^tjeii , lyhat 14. left: fbt- us but to oppofe 
" hicy» ? If smy iQM: t9Ke» tba^t /or a peace t 

' * Phil jH 
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** which is only a preparation for his leading his 
*' forces direflly upon us » after his other conquefts^ 
'* I hold that man's mind to be difordered. At 
*' leaft, it is only our condncfl towards Philip, 
" not Philip's condu^ towards us, that is to be 
** termed a peace ; and this is the peace for 
** which Philip's treafures are expended , for 
•* which his gold is fo liberally fcattered anKHig 
*' our venal orators, that he may be at libeity 
*' to carry on the war againft you, while you 
** make no war on him. 

'^ Heavens! is there any man of a right mind 
*' who would judge of peace or war by words , 
** and not by actions ? Is there any man fo weak 
*' as to Imagine that it is for the fake of thofe paltry 
*' villages of Thrace, Drongylus, andCabyle, 
•' and Maflira, that Philip is now braving the 
*' utmoft dangers, and enduring the feverity of 
*^ toils and feafons; and that he has no defigns 
•* upon the arfenals, and the navies, and the 
'* filver mines of Athens ? or that he will take up 
** his winter quarters among the cells and dun- 
*^ geons of Thrace, and leave you to enjoy all 
** your revenues in peace? But you wait, per- 
*' haps, till he declare war againft you, — He will 
*f5 never do fo — no, though he were at your gates, 
*^ He will flill be affuring you that he is not at 
*' war* Such were his profeffions to the people 
*' of Oreum , when hii forces were in the heart 
*' of their country; fuch hi? profefTions to thofe 
** of PherjB, until the moment he attacked their 
•' walb : and thus he amufed the Olynthians till 
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^ he ^mne ^Mdmi a feir nki 4if tboa . and t]>cii 
^ h^ Unt iSmm z tmM.^^ That ckricT Yiftey vscfl 
^ ifM^ fhmt €$tj 9 ar he hii fcmfldooL Hr woa:d 
^ Indeed be th^ aMofdrft of iMikiad, if, whiie 
^ y^xi Oifler bii ^ntng^ to pi^k mmoneed , and 
^ are fi^lly et^^ad in aerafing and prafiBcnting 
^ 0fi4r anMhirf, heflioald, by cVBdanng, war, 
^ |Hif an itIkI to year pmatse contefls, uram yon 
^ forfirir/tall yoorzealagiinfthioi, and deprive 
*' his f>#iiftonar« of thetr moft fpecioos pretence 
^* (or fiiff^anding your reTolufiomL,' that of hit not 
^' hairig at %vir with the ftate. I, for my: part , 
^^ hold and declare, that by his attack oif the 
^' MitgaraiAnt, by hif attempu upon the liberty 
^* uf knbivai by hU late ineurfions into Thrace, 
^* by hit pra^lieet in Peloponnefut , Philip. hat 
^^ violated tha treaty { he it in a ftate .of bofti- 
*^ llty with you I unleTi youAall affirm^ that 
^* ha who praparea to befiege a cs<y, n ftill at 
^* prarai until the walli he a^ually invefted. 
** Tha man whore defignt , whore whole condod 
^* tf nda to reduce me to fubjeAion , that man ia 
^* at war with me, though nota blow hath jet 
^^ baen gi^f^n^ nor a fword drawn. 

^^ All Greece, all the barbarian worid, iatoo 
^< narrow for thia man'a ambkion. And, 
^* we (ireeka fee and hear all thia , we i 
*^ embatfiea to eaeh other; we expiefc no 
^ n>ei>t ; but into fncb Wfetcbedncfe ara wi 
""^ th^it even« to tkH d«y« we negledwfaati 
^ mi^Mett and dnty dawaind> Witboot ag ^^giai g 
^^ in aMMiaiiMia» « 
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^^ look with unconcern npon Phtlip*s gro<Ving 
^^ power ; each fondly imagining , that the time 
^ in which another is deftroyed , is fo much time 
^' gained to hitn ; although no man can be igno** 
^^ rant, that, like the regular periodic retdrn of 
^' a fever , he is coming upon thofe who think 
•' themfelves the moft remote.from danger.-^And 
^^ what is the caufe of our prefent paflive difpofi- 
" tion? For fome caufe fure there muft be, why 
'^ the Greeks , who have been fo zealous, hereto- 
" fore in defence of liberty , are now fo prone 
*' to flavery. The caufe, Athenians! is, that a 
^^ principle, which was formerly fixed in the 
^ minds of all , now exiits no more ; a principle 
*' which conquered the opulence of Perfia ; main- 
*\ tained the freedom of Greece , and triumphed 
" bver the powers of fea and land. That prin- 
*^ ciple was, an unanimous abhorrence of all thofe 
'^ who accepted bribes: from princes,, that were 
^^ enemies to the liberties of Grece. 'To. be con- 

V vi£ied of bribery,, .was then a crime altogether 

V unpardonable. Neither orators, nor- generals, 
*• would then fell for gold the favorable conjunc- 
^* tures which fortune put- into their hands. ' No 
'* gold could impair our firm concord at home , 
** our hatred and diffidence of tyrants and bar- 
<< barians. But now all things are expofed to fale, 
U as in a public market.. Corruption has intro- 
^' ducedfuch manners, as have proved the ba.ne 
^^ and deftru^lion of our country. Is a. man known 
** tohavereceivedfbreignmoney? Peopleenvyhtm,' 
^ Doet he ownitP They laugh. Is he conviAed 
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" in feym? They forgive him: fo nniverfally has 
*^ this contagion diffafed itfelf among us. 

'^ If there be any who , though not carried 
^^ away by bribes, yet are ftruck with terror, si 
'* if Philip was finnething more than hnman, they 
^* may iee , upon a little confideration , that he* 
^ hath exhaufted all thofe artifices to which he 
^* owes his prefent elevation $ and that, his affairs 
•* are ndw ready to decline* Fori myfelf, Athe- 
^* nians! Aould think PhiUp really to be dreaded, 
^' if I faw him raifed by' honorable means.-— 
** When forces join in harmony and sffeQion , 
** and one common intereft tinites confederating 
^ powers, then they (bare the toils with alacrity, 
^^ and endnre diftrefles with perfeverance; But 
^ when eictravagant ambition, and lawleft power, 
^^ -as;in the cafe of Philip, have aggrandized a: 
^^ 0ngle perfon y the firft pretence, the flightefl: 
^^ accident, overthrows him,, aiid daflies his great- 
^^ nefs to the ground. For, it is not poffibleV 
^* Athenians! it is not poffible, to found a laftmg 
^' power upon injuftice, perjury, and treachery; 
^i Thefe may perhapsfucceed for once ; and borroii^ 
^' for a while^ from hope^ a gay and a flouriflimg 
^^ appearaiice. But time-b^trays their weakneis ^ 
^f and they fall of themfelves to ruin. For as iff 
^ AroAuret of every kind, r the lower parts flionld 
^^ have the firmeft flability; fo the grounds an<f 
^' principbs of great enterprifes fhould be juftictf 
'' and truth. But this folid foundation is Want-- 
ing to all the enterprifies of Philip. 

^' Hence:, among his confederates, there arer 
^^ many who hate , who diftruft , who envy him. 
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If you will exert yourfelves, as your honor and 
your intertrft require, you will not only dif- 
cover the weakncft and infmcerity of his confe- 
derates^ but the ruinous condition alfo of his 
own kingdom. For you are trot to imagine, 
that tfie inclinations otJiisfubje<f^s are the fame 
with thofe of their prince* He thirfts for glory ; ' 
but they have no part in this ambition. Harafled 
by thofe variom excurfions he h ever making, 
they groan under perpetual calamity ; torn from 
their bnfinefs and their families ; and beholding 
commerce excluded from their coaOs. AU 
thofe glaring exploits, which have giv^n him 
his apparent greatnefs, have wafted his natural 
ftrength , his own kingdom, and rendered it 
much weaker than it originally was. Befides , 
his profligacy and bafeneft, and thofe troops, 
of buffoons, and dilfolute perfons, whom he 
care (les and keeps conftantly about him, are, 
to men of juft difcernment, great indications 
of the weaknefs of hh mind. At prefent, his 
fucceffes caft a fliade over ihefe things; but let 
his arms meet with the leaffc difgrace, his fee-' 
hienefs will appear, andliischara£\erbe expofcd. 
For , as in our bodies , while a. man is in ap- ' 
parent health, the effetl of fome inward debi- 
hty , which has been growing larpon him,, may, 
for a time, be concealed ^ but , as foon as ic 
comes the length of difeafe^ all his fecret infir- 
mities (liow themfelves in whatever pare of his 
£nm^ the, diforder is lodged: fo, in ftates and 
monarchies', while they carry on a war abroad , 
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^ many defedi efeape the general eye; but, ai 

^ feon at war reaehw their own territDry , their -r 

^ mfitmifiet come forth to general obfiervation. 

** Fortone hat great iitflnence in ail human ^k2 
^ affiin; bat I , for my part , ftoold prefer the ^^. 
^ Ibrnine of Athena, with the leaft c&etn'ec of *^c 
^ Tigor in aflernng yoor eanfe. to this nun's ^^j 
^ Ibrtane. hor we have many better reafons to ^cacs 
^ dap e m i upon the farorot'heaTeathan tfab man. ^m^. 
*^ Bm 9 indeed , he who will aoc escrt bs own ms. m 
^ flMiigth , harh no title to depead csthcr on hei m:s « 
^ Iriendty or on the Godi. Is it at all rarpnfing ^5^ r- 
^ that he, who it hmfelf ever amidil the hbois ^mrrm:* 
^' and dangen of the fteld; who it every wbere,^ ^^ 
^ whom no opportuntcy cfaapes; to wfaoon nc 
^ teJonitnafoTorable; ftonldbefaperiortoyoQiB 
*' who ate wholly engiged in eontriviDg defayi^ ^R^ 
^ aaNi framing dectecs , and inqt iiria g after Bcwig ^^t? 
" The contrary would bemoch mor 
^ if we, who have never hkherto aded 
** came a ftaie engaged in war, ftonldi 
^ one who mAi , in every inftanee, %vich 
^ gible vigilance. It n this, Albeniam! ttwth^ir 
^ which givci him all hit advantage againll ycycz. 
** Phihp, oonftantly foironnded by hit troope^ 
'* and perpetaally engaged in projeding hit de&ga^ 
*' can . in a moment , fthie the blow wheie he 
** pleafat. But wr, when any aocida p t alami 
'* Oi . hrft appoint oar Trieracht; then we alkw 
*^ them the exchange by fabftitntioB: then^ 
^* (oppliet are ocmfi^red; next, we xefialve %» 
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man our fleet with ftrangers and foreigner^; 
then find it ncceflary to fapply their place 
ourfelves. In the midft of thefe delays , what 
we are failing to defend , the enemy 19 already 
mafter of; for the time of aflion is fpent by 
us in preparing; and the iflTueS'of war will not 
wait for our flow and irrefolote meafures. 
** Confider then your prefent fituation , and 
make fuch provifion as the urgent danger re- 
quires^ Talk not of your ten thoufand, or your 
t\venty thoufand foreigners ; of thofe armies 
which appear fo magnihcent on paper onlyj 
great and terrible in your decrees, in execu-* 
tion weak and contemptible. But let your army 
be made up chiefly of the native forces of the 
ftate ; let it be an Athenian ftrength to which 
you are to truft ; and whom foe ver you ap- 
point as general , let them , be entirely under 
his guidance and authority. For, ever fmce 
our armies have been formed of foreigners 
^ alone , their virtories have been gained over our 
allies and confederates only, while our enemies 
have rifen to an extravagance of power," 
The orator goes on to point out the number of 
rces which flionld be raifed ; the places of their 
eflination; the feafon of the year in which they 
ouldfetout; and then propofes inform hismo* 
on, as we would call it, or his decree, for the 
ieceflary fupply of money, and for afcertaining 
e funds from which itfhould be raifed. Having 
miflied all that relates to the bufmefs under deli- 
era tion , he concludes thefe orations on pubhc 
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affisiirs, commonly with no longer peroration thafL 
the following, which terminates the firft Philippic t 
•* ly for my part, have never, upon anyoccafion,. 
^^ chofien to court your hvor , by Ipeaktng any* 
^' thing but what I was convinced would ferve 
you. And , on this occafion , you have heard 
my fentiments freely declared. Without art, and 
^' without referve. I ihould have been pleafed , 
^^ indeed, that^ as it it for your advantage to have 
4< your true intereft laid before you, fo I might 
*^ have been aflured , that he who layeth it before 
^^ you would (hare the advantage. But, uncertain as 
^^ I know the confequenee to be with refpedl to 
^^ myfelf , I yet determined to fpeak, becanfe, I . 
** was convinced, that thefe meafures if pnrfoed,^ 
*^ muft prove beneficial to the public. And , o9 
^^ all thofe opinions which Ihall be offered toyouta 
^^ acceptance, may the Gods determine that to 
^^ chofen which will beit advance the generar' 
^•wel&rer 

Thefe extraAs may ferve to give fome im 
feA idea of the manner of Demofthenes. For 
jufler and more completeone , recourie muft 
had to the excellent original. 
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Eloquence of the Bar. — ^ Analyjis of Cicero's 
Oration for Cluentius. 



I 



TREATED in the laft leAure ^ of what is 
peculiar to the eloquence of popular aflemblies. 
Much of what wa^ faid on that head it appliqable 
to the eloquence of the bar| the next great fcene 
of public fpeaking to which I now proceed, and 
my obfervationt upon which, will therefore b« 
the fhorter. All, however, that was laid in the 
former le£lure muft not be applied to it^ and it 
iM of importance , that 1 begin with ihowing where 
the diftiuifiion lies. 

In the hrft place, the efida of fpeaking at the 
Var, and in populat afTemblies, are commonly 
different. In popular aifemblies, the great objeA 
is perfnafion ; i;h^ orator aims at determining the 
heaire]r6 . to : fome choice or condu A , as good » 
It, or ufefqK Foi: accomplifliing this end, it is 
^QUl^bf^nt. on him to apply himfelf to all the 
Pfl0c;iplfis oi itAion ia #ur nature; to. the paiGon^ 
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Htifl to til* heart 9 ai well at to the onderfianding. 
Hut, at the bar, conviAion is the great objeA. 
Th^ro, it ii not the fpeak6r*i bufineb to per^ 
riiuiie the jndges to what is good or afeful, but 
to fliow them what is juft and true; and, of 
euiuro, it is chiefly , or foleiy , to the under- 
ftkiiulliig that his elmpience is addrefled. This is 
a chdra^K^riftical difference which ought ever to 
be kept in view. 

Ill the next place, fpeakert at the bar addreb 
theinlvlves to one» or to a few judges, and thefe, 
Itio % prrloas generally of age , gravity , and 
aiithority of charatiW. There ^ they have not 
tholV udvAUtJigei which a mixed and nmnerous 
atUwbly afio^ for employnng all the aits of 
flMrx'V^^ vviMi foppofing their fnbyed to admiK 
ihfHiv i\jitKoii dwe not life fe eafily; the %icakcr 
is h^f^ lllvvn^ coolWi Ke is watrhed 
I^YiK^Iyi and >N^Mi)d expotV himfi^ to 
W aiWfMpt$i^ tHjit ti%li vehesKWttt toM 
¥it ^mK pwip«r ka ^Mkn^ tQ» a vutltkiMfeL 

1^ l(^ liOl plaw> tBie KJLtaw jftd i 
^^ti!^4^iW^%>NdKKi)t kar^^ to ibe bar. 

)^«fc ^ toNsri!^ w»Mr H»«ei tfc ta MfiMt < 
a ^tf^isft V4B!?kt ^ ^^caw^i^ar^i -inva 
$t«^ 9^^v ac 9t^ bw^^ :n«r i^cl ^c 
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has always lying before him the line, the fqnare, 
and the compafs. TJiefe, it h his principal bufi- 
neft to be continually applying to the fubje£is 
under debate. 

For thefe reafons , it is clear, that the elo- 
quence of the bar is of a mtich more limited, 
imore fober and chaftened kind , than that of 
popular affemblies; and, for Omilar reafons, we 
nuft beware of confidering even the jndicial 
orations of Cicero or Dennofthenes , as exaft 
nodels of the manner of fpeaking which is 
dapted to the prefent ftate of the bar. It is 
lecefTary to warn young lawyers of this ; be- 
aufe, though thefe were pleadings fpoken in 
ivil or criminal caufes, yet, in fadl, the nature 
of the bar anciently, both in Greece and Rome, 
allowed a much nearer approach to popular 
eloquence, than what it now does. This was 
owing chiefly to two caufes : 

Firft, becaufe in the ancient judicial orations, 
ftrifl law was much lefs an objeiS of attention 
than it is become among us. In the days of 
Demofthenes and Cicero, the municipal ftatutes 
were few, fimple, and general j and the decilion 
of caufes was trufted , in a great meafure, to 
the equity and common fenfe of tlie judges. 
Eloquence, much more than jurifprudencr, wat 
the ftudy of thofe who were to plead caufeSp 
Cicero fomewhere fays, that three months fludy 
was fulTicient to make any man a complete 
civilian; nay, it was thought that one might 
he a good pleader at t^e baXi who had nev^r 
L. on R, Q. 16 
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ftudied law at all.. For there were among the 
Hoinans a fet of- rnen called pragmaiici , whofe 
office it was to give the orator all the law know-* 
ledge which the caufe he was to plead required, 
pnd which he put into that popular form, and 
drelfed up with thofe colors of eloquence, that 
were moft fitted for influencing the judges be^ 
fore whom he fpoke. 

We may obferve next, that the civil and 
criminal judges, both in Greece and Rome, 
were commonly much more numeroifis than they 
are with us , and formed a fort of pppubi; 
affembly. The renowned tribunal of the Areo- 
pagus at Athens confiAed of fifty judges at the 
leaft^. Some make it to confift of a great many 
more. When Socrates was condemned, by wha^ 
court it is uncertain , we are informed that no 
fewer than q8o voted againft him. In Rome, the 
praetor, who was the proper judge both in civil 
and criminal caufes, named, for every caufe of 
moment , the judices feleili , as they were called , 
who were always numerous , and had the ofiKce 
and power of both jpdge and jury. In the fit- 
mous caufe of Milo , Cicero fpoke to fifty-one 
judices fele£ii J and fo had the advantage of addref- 
fmg his whole pleading, not to one or a few 
learned judges of the point of law, as is the cafe 
with us , but to an affembly of Roman citizens. 
Hence all thofe arts of popular eloquence, which 
we find the Roman orator fp frequently employing, 

• Vide PoU«r, Anti^. vpj. i.j?. loa. 
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and probably with much fuccefs. Hence tears 
and commiferation are fo often made ufe of as 
the inftruments of gainirig a caufe. Hence certain 
pra^ices , which would be reckoned theatrical 
among us , were common at the Roman bar; 
fuch as introducing not only the accufed perfon 
drefled in deep mourning, but prefenting to the 
judges his family , and his young children , en- 
deavouring to move them by their cries and tears. • 
Tor thefe reafons, on account of the wide 
difference between the ancient and modern ftate 
of the bar, to which we may. add alfo the 
difference in the turn of ancient and modern 
eloquence , which I formerly took notice of, 
too ftriA an imitation of Cicero's manner of 
pleading would now be extremely injudicious. 
To great advantage he may ftill be ftudied by 
every fpeaker at the bar. In the addrefs with 
which he opens his fubjefl, and the infmuatioh 
he employs for gaining the favof of the judges; 
in the diftind arrangement of his la£ls; in the 
gracefulnefs of his narration ; in the conduct and 
expofitjon of his arguments , he may and he 
ought to be imitated. A higher pattern cannot 
be fet before us ; but one who (hould imitate 
hin^ alfo in his exaggeration and amplifications, 
in his difTufe and pompous declamation, and in 
his attempts to raife paflion, woisld now make 
himfelf almoft as ridiculous at the bar, as iC 
he (hould appear there in the toga of a j^omaa 
lawyer. 
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Before I delcend to more pardcalar dire£liont 
con1%ming the eloquence of the bar, I moft be 
allowed to take notice , that the foundation of a 
lawyer's reputation and facceis, mnft always be 
laid in a profound knowledge of his own profef- 
fion. Nothing is of fudi confequence to him , or 
deferves more his deep and ferious ftndy. For 
whatever his abilities as a fpeaker may be, if his 
knowledge of the law be reckoned fupeificial, 
few will chufe to commit their caiife to him. 
Befides previous iludy , and a proper ftock of 
knowledge atuined , another thing highly mate- 
rial to the fuccefs of every pleader, is, a diligent 
and painful attention to every caufe with which 
he is intrufted , fo as to be thoroughly mafter of 
all the h(U and circumftances relating to it. On 
this the ancient rhetoricians infill with great 
eameftnefs, and juftly reprefent it as a neceffary 
bafis to all the eloquence that can be exerted in 
pleading. Cicero tells us (under the chara£ler of 
Antonius, in the fecond book De Oratore), that 
he always converfed at full length with every 
client who came to confult him; that he took 
care there £hould be no witnefs to their convert 
fiition, in order that his client might explain 
himfelf more freely ; that he was wont to ftart 
every obje^on , and to plead the caufe of the 
adverfe party with him, that he might come at 
the whole truth , and be fally prepared on every 
point 6f the bufmefs; and that, after the client 
had retired , he ufed to balance all the fa£ls with 
himfelf^ under three diffident chandlers, his own, 
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that of the judge, and that of the advocate on 
the oppofite 11 de. He cenfures very feverely thofe 
of the profeflion who decline taking fo much 
trouble; taxing them nnt only with iliameful 
negligence, but with diflionefty and breach of 
truft *, To the fame purpofe Qum£lilian, in the 
eighth chapter of his laft book, delivers a great 
many excellent rules concerning all the methods 
which a lawyer (Iiould employ for attaining the 
moft thorongii knowledge of the caufe he is to 
plead ; again and again recommending patience 
and attention in converfation with clients, and 
obferving very fenhbly, " Non tarn obeft audire 
*' fupervacna , qnam ignorare neceflaria, Fre^ 
*' qneuter enim & vtilnus, & remedium, in il^ 
" orator inveniet quae litigatori in neutram par- 
" tern, habere momentum videbantur. f " 

* ** Equitlem tiAeo dare opcram » ut dc fua quifque re me 
^ ipfe doceat ; &, nc quh alius adOt , quo liberius loquitur ; 
" & agere adverfarii caufam , ut ilk agat fuam ; & quicquld 
** de fua re cogitaret, m medium proferat, Itaque cum ille 
** dcccffit , trcs perfoiias tiniis fuftiueo , fumma animi equi- 
" tate ) mcam , advcrfaru , judicis* — Nonnulli ctum operam 
** fuam multam exiHimari volunt, ut toto foro volitare, & 
^ a caufa ad cnufam ire videantur ^ oaufas dlcunt incogmtas^ 
« In quo eft ilia quidcm magna oflTcnfio , Ycl ncgUgenti* fuf- 
" ceptis rebus , vel ptirfidise receptis § fed etiam ilia , maior 
'' opinioue, quad nemo poteft dt care quam non novit, noii 
*• turpiflime dicere. *' 

t " To liften to fomcthing that is (iiperfiuous can do na 
** hurt 5 whereas , to be ignorant of foinediing that is ma- 
** terial^ may be highly prejudicial. The adToeate \vill fre- 
*^ quently difcover the weak fide of a caufe « and learn ^ %% 
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Siippofing an advocate to be thus prepared, 
\vith all the knowledge which the fludy of the 
law in general , and of that caufe which he \i 
to pldad in particul:)r, can fufnifh him, I muft 
next obferve, that eloquence in pleading is of 
the higheft moment for giving fapport to a caufe. 
It were altogether wrong to infer, that becaufe 
the ancient popular and vehement manner of 
pleading is now in a great meafure, fuperfeded, 
there is therefore no rbom for eloquence at the 
bar, and that the ftudy of it is become fnper- 
fluous. Though the manner of fpeaking be chang- 
ed, yet ftill there is a right and a proper man- 
ner, which deferves to be itudied as much as 
cver.j Perhaps there is no fcene of public fpeaking 
where eloquence is more neceffary. For on other 
occafions, the fuhjeft on which men fpeak in 
public, is frequently fufficient, by itfelf to intereft 
the hearers. But the drynefs and fubtilty of the 
fubje£ls generally agitated at the bar, require 
xnore than any other a certain kind of eloquence in 
order to command attention ; in order to give pro- 
per weight to the arguments that are employed, 
and to prevent any thing which the pleader advan- 
ces from piafling unregarded. The efFefl of good 
fpeaking is always very great* There is as much 
difference in the impreffion made upon the hearers, 



^ the lame tine, what Is the proper defence, from circiin(iftaiw 
^ ces which, to the party himfelf, appeared to be of little or 
« no moaeiit. " 
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by a cold, dry, and conftifed fpeaker, and that 
made by one who pleads the fame caufe with 
elegance, order, and llrength , as there is between 
our conception of an objeft , when it is prefented 
to us in a dim light , and when we behold it in a. 
full and clear one. 

It is no fmall enconragement to eloquence at 
the bar^ that of all the liberal profefhons, none 
gives fairer play to genius and abilities than that 
of the advocate. He is lefs expofed than fome 
others, to fuffer by the arts of rivalry, by popu- 
lar prejudices , or fecret intrigues. He is fure of 
coming forward according to his merit: For he 
fiands forth every day to view; he enters the lift 
boldly with his competitors ; every appearance 
which he makes is an appeal to the public, whofe 
decifion feldom fails of being juft, becaufe it is 
impartial, Intereft and friends may fet forward 
a young pleader with peculiar advantages beyond 
others, at the beginning; but they can do no 
more than open the field to him* A reputation 
retting on thefe afhftances will foon fall. Spe<Sa- 
tors remark, judges decide, parties watch ; and to 
him will the multitude of clients never fail to 
refort, who gives the moft approved fp«cimens 
of his knowledge, eloquence, and induftry. 

It muft be laid down for a firft principle, th*it 
the eloquence fuited to the bar, whether in fpeak- 
ing or in writing law-papers, is of the calm and 
temperate kind , and connefled with clofe reafon- 
ing. Sometimes a little play may be allowed to the 
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itnagmation , in order to enliven a dry fubje£l, 
and to give relief to the fatigue of attention; but 
this liberty. muft be taken with a fparing hand. 
- For a florid flyle, and a fparklin$[ manner, never 
hil to make the fpeaker be lieard^ with a jealous 
ear by the judge. They detra£l from his weight, 
and always produce a fofpicion of his failing in 
foundnefs and ftrength of argument It is puri« 
ty and neatnefs of expfeflion which is chiefly to 
be ftudied , a ftyle perfpicuous and proper which 
fball not be needlefsly overcharged with the pe- 
dantry of law terms, and where, at the iame time^ 
no affedation fliall appear of avoiding thefe, when 
they are fuitable and neceflary. 

Verbofity is a common fault , of which the 
gentlemen of this profeflion are accufed; and into 
which the habit of fpeaking and writing fo haAi« 
ly, and with fo little preparation, as they are 
often obliged to do , almott unavoidably betrays 
them. It cannot , therefore , be too much recom- 
mended to thofe who are beginning to pra£life 
at the bar^ that they ihould early ftudy to guard 
againft this , while as yet they have full leifure 
for preparation. Let them form themfelves, efpe- 
cially in the papers which they write , to the ha- 
bit of a firong and a correQ ftyle ; which expref- 
fes the fame thing much better in a few words, 
than is done, by the accumulation of intricate* 
and endlefs periods. If this habit be once acquir- 
ed, it will become natural to them afterwards, 
when the multiplicity of bufineb ihall force them 
to compofe in a more precipitant manner. Whereas 
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if the praflice of a loofe and negligent ftyle has 
been ibffered to become familiar i it will not be 
in their power, even upon occafions when they 
wifli to make an unufaal effort » to exprefs them* 
felves with energy and grace, 

Diftinflnefs is a captcal property in fpeaking 
at the bar. This (ban Id he fliown chiefly in two 
things; firft, in ftating the queftron; in Ihowing 
clearly what is the point in debate; what we ad- 
mit; what we deny; and where the line of divi- 
fion begins between us , and the adverfe party. 
Next 5 it diould be fliown in the order and ar- 
rangement of all the parts of the pleading. In 
every fort of oracion , a clear method is of the ut- 
mofl confequence ; but in thofe embroiled and 
difficult cafes which belong to the bar^ it h almoft 
all in all Too much pains, therefore, cannot 
be taken in previoufly ftudying the plan and 
method. If there be indiftinflnefa and diforder 
there, we can have no fuccefs in convincing; 
we leave the whole caufe in darknefs. 

With refpefl to the condufl of narration and 
argumentation, I (hall hereafter make feveral re- 
marks, when I come to treat of the component 
-parts of regular oration, I fliall at prefent only 
pobferve, that the narration of fafls at the bar, 
{hould always be as concife as the nature of them 
will adniir. Fads are always of the greateft con- 
fequence TO be remembered during the courfe of 
■the pleading; but, if the pleader be tedious in his 
manner of relating them, and needlefsly ciicum* 
ilantial^ he lays too great a loiid upon the memory. 
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Whereas, by cutting off all (uperfluons circoni- 
iUnces in his recital, he adds firength to the ma« 
terial fa£ts; he both gives a clearer view of what 
he relates, and makes the impreflion of it more 
lafting. In argumentation, sigain, I would incline 
to give (cope to a more difibfe manner at th« bar, 
than on fome other occafions. For in populaf 
aflembltes , where the fubje£t of debate is often 
a plain queflion, arguments, taken from knownr 
topics, gain ftrength by their concifenefs. But 
the obfcurity of law-points frequently requires the 
arguments to be fpread out , and placed in dif- 
ferent lights, in order to be fully apprehended. 

When the pleader comes to refute the argu- 
ments employed by his adverfary , he £hould be 
on his guard not to do them injuftice , by dif-« 
guifmg , or placing them in a falfe light. The de- 
ceit is foon difcovered : it will not fail of being 
expofed; and tends to imprefs the judge and the 
hearers with diftruft of the fpeaker, as one who 
cither wants difcernment to perceive , or wants 
fidmefs to admit , the ftrength of the reafoning 
on the other fide. Whereas , when they fee 
that he flates , with accuracy and candor, the 
arguments which have been<>ufed againft him, 
before he proceeds to combat them , a itrong pre-^ 
judice is created in his favor. They are natu- 
rally led to think, that he has a clear and full 
conception bf all that can be faid on both tiAes of 
the argument; that he has entire confidence in 
the goodnefs of his own caufe j and does not at- 
tempt to fupport it by any artifice or concealment* 
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The judge is thereby inclined to receive, much 
more readily, the impreflions which are given 
by a fpeaker, who appears both fp fair and fo 
penetrating. There is no part of the difcourfe 
in which the orator has greater opportunity of 
fliowing a ihafterly addrefs, than when he fets 
himfelt to reprefent the reafonings of his antago- 
Jtiifts, in order to refute them. 

Wit may fometimes be of fervice at the bar, 
efpdcially in a lively reply, by which we may 
throw ridicule on fomething that has been faid on 
the other fide. But, though the reputation of 
wit be dazzling to a yoUng pleader, I would never 
advife him to reft his ftrength upon this talent. 
It is not his bufineis to make an audience laugh, 
but to convince the judge ; and feldom , or never, 
did any one rife to eminence in his profeflion, by 
being a witty lawyer. 

A proper degree of warmth in ples^ding a caufe 
» always of ufe. Though , in fpeaking to ,a 
innltitude, greater vehemence be natural; yet, 
in addrefling ourfelves even to a fingle man , the 
ivarmth which arifes from ferioufnefs arid earneft- 
nefs , is one of the moft powerful means of per- 
ifaading him. An advocate perfonates his client; 
he has taken upon him the whole charge of his 
interefts; he Hands in his place. It is ]](nproper, 
therefore, and has a bad effefi npon thecaiife, 
if he appears indifferent and unmoved ; and few 
i^ehts will be fond of trufting their intet-efts in 
tSe hands of a cold ^eaker* 
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At the fame time, he mufl beware of proftitat<- 
ing his eamefiiiels and feniibility fo mach , as 
to enter with equal warmth into every caufe that 
is committed to him , whether it can be fuppofed 
really to excite his zeal or not. There is a dignity 
of charader , which it is of the utmoft import- 
ance for every one in this profeflion to fupport. 
For it moft never be forgotten , that there, is no 
inflmment of perfuafion more powerful, than an 
opinion of probity and honor in the perfon who 
undertakes to perfuade ^. It is fcarcely poffible 
for any hearer to feparate altogether theimpreflion 
made by the charaAer of him that fpeaks , from the 
things that he fays, However fecretiy and im- 
perceptibly, it will be always lending its weight 
to one fide or other; either detraAing from, or 
adding to, the authority and influence of his 
fpeech. This opinion of honor and probity, muft 
therefore be carehilly preferved , both by fome 
degree of delicacy in the choice of caufes , and 
by the manner of condu61ing them. And though 
perhaps, the nature of the profeflion may render 
it extremely difficult to carry this delicacy ita ut- 
moft length, yet there are attentions to this point 
which, as every good man for virtue's fake, fo 
every prudent man for reputation's fake, will find 
to be neceSary. He will always decline embark^ 
ingin caufes tha,t are odious and manifeftly unjuft; 

* ^ Plarimnm. ad omnia momenti eft in hoc pofitnm,. fi 
^ bonus creditor. Sic enim contingit, ut non ftndiam advoc , 
^^ Tideatur afierre , fed pene teftis fidem. *' guiNcr. Ik iv. Ci« 
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ind, when he fupports a doobiful caufe, he will 
lay the chief ftrefs upon fuch arguments as appear 
to his own jadgment the moft tenable; referving 
lis zeal and his indignation for cafes wherein 
kudice and iniquity are flagram. But of the per- 
fonal qualities and virtues requifite in pabliC 
Ipeakers , I (hall afterwards have occafion to 
difcourfe. 

Thefe are the chief direflions which have 
occurred to me concerning the peculiar ft rain of 
fpeaking at the bar. In order to illuflrate the fub* 
jeft farther, I fhall give a fliort analyfu of one of 
Cicero *s pleadings , or judicial orations. I have 
|khoren tliat, pro Clueniio. The celebrated one 
pro Milone is more labored and ihowy ; but it is 
^oo declamatory. That, pro Cluentio comes nearer 
■he drain of a modern pleading; and though it 
pias the difadvantage of being very long, and com- 
plicated too, in the fubjedl, yet it is one of the 
moft chafte, corred and forcible of all Cicero's 
judicial orations , and well defer ves attention for 
its condufl. 

Avitus Cloentius^ a Roman knight of fplendid 
family and fortune , had accufed his ftepfather Op- 
pianicus of an attempt to poifon htm. He pre* 
vailed in the profecutiqn ; Oppianicus was con* 
demned and baniflied. But as rumors arofe of the 
judges having been corrupted by money in this 
baufe, thefe gave occafion to much popular clamor^ 
'ind had thrown a heavy odium on Quentius. Eight 
^ean afterwards Oppianicus died. An accufatton 
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tvas brought againfl CInenpus of having poifolied 
him, together with a charge alfo of having bri- 
bed the judges in the former .trial to condemn 
him. In this a£)ion Cicero defends him« ^ The 
accufers were Saflia , the mother of Quentius ; 
and widow of Oppianicus, and young Oppia- 
nicus , the fon. Q. Nafo , the praetor., was 
judge, together with a confiderable number of 
judices filcGL 

The introduction of the ofradon is fimple and 
proper, taken frorn no common -place topic ^ 
but from the nature of the caufe. It b^ns with 
taking notice, that the whole oration of the 
accufer was divided into two parts *. TbefQ 
two parts were, the charge of having poifoned 
Oppianicus; on which the accufer, confciotis o^ 
having no proof, did not lay the ftreis of his 
caufe ^ but reAed it chiefly on the oth^r charge 
of formerly corrupting the judges , which was 
capital in certain cafes , by the RoQiaa law. 
Cicero purpofes to follow him in this mptl^od , 
and to apply himfelf chiefly to the vindicatioii 
of his client f^rom/the latter charge. He makes 

* <<' Animadverttte 9 ju dices , omnem dcciilktoris oratidneot. 
^ in dt!a» divifam efife partes ; quarum altera Mihi niti fir. 
^ magnoperc confidere videbatur, invidi^ jam inveterata jadidi 
^ Juiiiani i Mtera taati^rainodo confuetudiiiis cauTa , dinidei ' 
^ & diffidenter attingere rationem veneficii critniuum \ qua- 
** de re lege eft hjcc queftio conftltuta. Itaque mihi cer- 
^ turn eft hanc eandem diftributionem invidiae & prtminum 
^ fie in defenfione fervare , ut omnes intelligant , nihil 
^ me nee ^ubt^rfugerc voluiife r^icendo , nee ebfearare 
«dicendo." 
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feveral proper obfervations on the danger of 
judges iuffering themfelves to be fwayed by a 
popular cry , which often is raifed by faflion , 
and direiied againft die innocent He acknow- 
ledges, that Chientios h^d fnffered much and 
long by reproach^ on accotint of what had palfed 
at the former trial; but begs only patient and 
attentive hearing, and affiires the jodges, that 
he will ftate every thing relating to that matter 
fo fairly and fo clearly, as fliall give them entire 
fatisfa£1ion. A great appearance of candor reign* 
throughoQt this introduilion. 

The crimes with which CluentiGs was charg- 
ed , were heinous. A mother accufmg her fon, 
and accufmg him offuch anions, as having firft 
bribed judges to condemn her luiiband , and 
having afterwards poifuned him, werecircumftan- 
ces that naturally rai[ed flrong prejudices againft 
Cicero's client. The ftrflflep, therefore, nece0ary 
for the orator, was to remove thefe prejudices; 
by fliowing what fort of perfons Cluentius's 
mother, and her hufband Oppianicns 3 were; and 
thereby turning the edge of public indignation 
againft them. The nature of the caufe rendered 
this plan altogether proper , and 
fituations, it is fit to be imitated, 
his plan with much eloquence and force; and, 
in doing it, lays open fuch a fcene of infamy 
and complicated guilt , as gives a locking 
piflure of the manners of that age; and fuch as 
would feem incredible , did not Cicero refer to 
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ihe proof diatt wm tAm m At ianutr tial, of 
Ifce b£b frfnch he j fffiW * 

Srau^ tli0 0MiciiC!r^ sppcais to bare liccs 
ako^ther of an ahsHidoiMd dander. Soon after 
die death oT her fiift hnftand, the Cirher ai 
Ooentraf 9 Ae fidi in love with Anrios Melinnsy 
a yotnig man of Hltiilfioaf birth and }^eat fbrttme^ 
itbo wai married to her own danghtrr. She pre« 
railed with him to dirbrce her dan^ter, and 
then flie married him herTelf ^. This Melinos 
being afterwardf , by the meant of Opptaniens, 
involved snSylla'f profirriptiony and pm to death ^ 
and ifaflia being left, for the fiscond time, a wi- 
dow, and in a very opulent fitoation, Oppiant^ 
cui himfelf made hit addreflet to her. She, not 
(tartled at the impudence of the propotal , not 
at the thoQghti of marrying one, whofe hands 
had been imbraed in her former hufband's blood , 
obje£)ed only , as Cicero fayt , to Opptanicos 

having 

* ^* Loflum lllnm genialtm qnem bieiuiio ante filic fna 
^ nubtnti ftrifcrit, in etdem domo fibi omari ft ftetnt'ex- 
^ pulfii atque extnrbata €lia , jubet. Nnbit geiiero foqrvt * 
^ nullii atifpidbtii , fnndlii omiiiibiif omninnu O amUcrif 
^ fotlui IncreiUbile , ft prater banc mum ,' in oaiai vita 
^ inauditum ! O audaclam ^nsularcm ! non dmnifle , fi nrinot 
^ vim Deorum, bominumqne fanuun 9 at iHam iplam nodcfliy 
^ fiecfqne illai nuptialei? non limen cnbicnli? non cMk 
^ filia? nod parictef deniqoe ipfos iuperioram tefties anptia* 
^ rum ? ptrfK^glt ac proftravit omnia cnpidiute ft fnroit i 
*^ vioit pndorcm libido) timorem aodaciat rationem anca> 
*« eia*'* «- Tbe warmth of Ocero*s eloquence , whidi thit 
paflVct btantifteUy tattmplifits, ia htn folly jnftticd by tla 
fiiblta. 
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having two fons by his prefent wife. Oppianicns 
removed the objeftion, by having his fpns pri- 
vately difpatched; and then, divorcing his wife, 
the infamous match was concluded between him 
and Saflia. Thefe flagrapt deeds are painted , as 
we may well believe, with the highell colors of 
Cicerp*s eloquence , which there has a very pro- 
per field. Cluentius, .as a man of honor, could, 
no longer live on any tolerable terms with a 
woman , a mother only in the name , who had 
loaded herrelf and all her family with fo much 
dilhonor^ and hence, the feud which had ever 
fince ibbiifted between them , and had involved 
her unfortunate fon in fo much trouble and per- 
iecutidn* As for Oppianicus ,. Cicero gives a 
fort of hiftory ofhi? life, and a full detail of his 
crimes; and by what he. relates, Oppianicus ap- 
pears to have been ^ man daring, fierce , and 
cruel, infatiable in avarice and ambition; trained 
and hardened in all the crimes which thofe tur« 
bulent times of Marius and Sylla's ptofcriptions 
produced: "fuch a man," fays our orator, *^as 
■^ in place of being furptifed that he was con- 
** demned y you ought rather to wonder that he 
** had ^reaped fo long, ** 

And now, having prepared the way by all, 
this narration , which is clear and elegant, he 
enters on the hiftory of that famous triaj ia 
which his client was charged with corrupting, 
the judges, ^oth Cluentius and Oppianicus were 
of the city Larinum; In a pu))lic conteft about 
the rights of the fr^^men^ qf that city , they hafjt 
/,. on jH. cif ^l 
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taken oppofire fides, uriikh embittered the nnT- 
nodegftanSng alieady Tobfifting between them. 
Safiia, now die wife of Opptanicos, pnflied him 
en to die deftnidion of her fon , whom flie had 
long hated, as one who was confetoos of her 
crimes; and as Ooentias was known to have 
made no will, they expelled , upon his death, 
to facceed to his fortune. The plan was formed, 
therefore 9 to difpatch him by poifon; which , 
confidering their former candcQ , is no incredible 
part of the ftory. Quendos was at that time 
indifpofed : the fervant of his phyfidan was to 
be bribed to give him poifon, and one Fabrictus^ 
an intimate friend of Oppianicus, was employed 
in the negotiation. The fervant having made 
the difcovery , Ciaentins firft profecated Seaman- 
der, a freedman of Fabricius, in whofe cnftody 
the poifon was found; and afterwards Fabricins^ 
fbr this attempt upon his life. He prevailed in 
both a£|jons : and both thefe perfons were con* 
demned by the voices, almoft unanimous, of 
the judges. 

Of both thefe prejudieia , as our author calls 
them , or previous trials , he gives a very parti- 
cular account; and refts upon them a great part 
of his argument, as, in neither of them, there 
was the leaft charge or fufpicion of any attempt 
to corrupt the judges. But in both thefe trials, 
Oppianicos was pointed at plainly ; in both , 
Scamander' and Fabricius were profecuted as 
only the inftruments and miniAers of his cruel 
deligns. As a natcgral confequence, . dierefore. 
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CUientma immediately afterwards raifed a third 
profecudon againft Oppianicos himfelf , the con- 
triver and author of the whole. It was in this 
profecuiion , that money was faid to have been 
given to the judges; all Rome was filled with 
the report of it, and the alarm loudly raifed, 
that no man's life or liberty was fafe, if fuch 
dangerous praflices were not checked. By the 
following arguments, Cicero defends his client 
againll this heavy charge of the crimen corrupd 
judicii. 

He reafons firft, that there was not the leaft 
reafon to fufpeil it; feeing the condemnation of 
Oppianicus was a direfl and necefiavy confequence 
of the judgments given againft Scamander an4 
Fabricius, in the two former trials; trials, that 
were fair and uncorruptcd , to the facisfaflion of 
the whole world. Yet by thefe, the road was 
laid clearly open to the dete£iion of Oppianlcus's 
guilt. His inftruments and roiniftcrs being once 
condemned, and by the very fame judges too, 
nothing could be more abfurd than to raife a cry 
abont an innocent perfon being circumvened by 
bribery, when it was evident, on the contrary, 
that a guilty perfon was now brought into 
judgment, under foch circumflances, that unlefi 
the judges were altogether inconhftent with 
themfelves , it was impoffible for him to be 
acquitted. 

He rejfons next, that, if in this trial there 
was any con option of the judges by money, it 
"Was infinitely more probable , that corruption 
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Ihould have proceeded from Oppianicus than 
from Cluentius. For fetting afide the difference 
of character between the two men , the one fair, 
the other flagitious ; what motive had Cluentius 
to try fo odious and dangerous an experiment , 
as that of bribing judges? Was it not much 
more likely that he fhould have had recourfe to 
this lad remedy , who faw and knew himfelf, 
and his caiife, to be in the ntmoft danger; than 
the other , who had a caufe clear in itfelf » and 
of the iffue of which , in confequence of the two 
previous fentences given by the fame judges, he 
had full reafon to be confident? Was. it not much 
more likely that he fliould bribe, who had every 
thing to fear; whofe life and liberty, iand for- 
tune were at ftake; than he who had s^lready 
prevailed in a material part of his charge,, and 
^ho had no further intereft in the iffue of the 
profecution, than as juftice was concerned? 

In the third place , he afferts it as a certain 
faA, that Oppianicus did attempt to bribe the 
judges; that the corruption in this trial, fo much 
complained of, was employed, not by Cluen- 
tius , but againft him. He calls on Titus At- 
tius, the orator on the oppofite fide; he chal- 
lenges him to deny, if he can, or if he dare, 
that Stalenus, one of the thirty -two judices 
fele£liy did receive money firom Oppianicus; he 
names the fum that was given ; he names the 
perfons that were prefent, when, after the trial 
was over, Stalenus was obliged to refund the 
bribf. This is a ili^g ix(Xy smd would feeoi 
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qiiite decifive. But, unluckily, a very crofs cir- 

cumftance occurs here. For this very Stalenud 

gave his voice, to condemn Oppianicus. For 

this ftrange incident , Cicero accounts in the 

following manner : Stalenus , fays he , known 

to be a worthlefs man , and accuftomed before 

to the like pra<Sices, entered into a treaty with 

Oppianicus to bring him off, and demanded for 

that purpofe a certain fum , which he undertook 

to diftribute among a competent number of the 

other judges. When he was once in poffeffion of 

the money; when he found a greater treafure, 

than ever he had been mailer of, depofited in 

Iiis empty and wretched habitation , he became 

very unwilling to part with any of it to his 

colleagues; and bethought himfelf of fome means 

by which he could contrive to keep it all to 

himfelf. The fcheme which he devifed for this 

purpofe, was, to promote the condemnation, 

inflead of the acquittal of Oppianicus ; as, from 

a condemned perfon, he did not apprehend much 

danger of being called to account , or being 

obliged to mike reftitution. In place, therefore, 

of endeavouring to gain any of his colleagues, 

he irritated fuch as he had influence with againft 

Oppianicus, by firft promifing them money iit 

his name , and afterwards telling them , that 

Oppianicus had cheated him*. When fentence 

* ^ Cum eiTet egens, fumptuofus, audax, callidus , per- 

^ fidiofns ; & cum domi fux , miferrimis in locis , & inaniC* 

' ^* fimis , tantum nummonim pofitnm videret , ad omnem 

^ malitiam & fraudem verfare mentem fuam c»pit ^ Oemoc 
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was to be pronounced , he had taken meafures 
for being abfent himfelf; but being brought by 
Oppianicus's lawyers from another court, and 
obliged to give his voice, he fdund it neceflary 
to lead the way , in condemning the roan whofe 
ihoney he had taken, without fulfilling the bar- 
gain which he had made with him. 

By thefe plauiihle fa^s and reafonings, the char- 
a£ier of Cluentius feems in a great meafure cleared ; 
and what Cicero chiefly intended , the odium 
thrown upon the adverfe party. But a difficult 
part of the orator's bufinefs flill remained. There 
were feveral fubfequent decifions of the propter , 
the cenfors , and the fenate , againfl the judges 
in this caufe ; which all proceeded , or feemed 
to proceed, upon this ground of bribery and 
corruption: for it is plain the fufpicion prevailed, 
that if Oppianicus had given money to Stalenus, 
Cluentius had outribed him. To all thefe deci- 
fion», however, Cicero replies with much diflinii- 
hefs and fubtilty of argument ; though it might 
be tedious to follow him through all his reafon-. 
ings on thefe heads. He fliows, that the £a£)a 



^ JQdidbvs , mihi igitur ipfi , prselrer periculum Sc ioFamiaia 
** quid quaeretur? Siquis eum forte cafas ex periculo eripuerit^ 
^ nonne reddendum eSt ? praecipitantem Igitur impellamus , 
^ inqnit , & perditiim proft&rnamus. *' Capii hoc confilinm 
^^ ut peciiniam quibufdam judicibus leviflimis polliceatur, deiiide 
** earn pofte^. fupprimat i ut quoniam graves homines fua fpont^ 
<* fevere judicaturos pntabat, hos qui leTiores eraot, deftiui«( 
<* tipo« Iratos Opphinipo redderet. " 
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were, at that time, very indiftinftly known; 
^that ;the deciOons appealed to were haflily given; 
that not one of them concluded direflly againft 
this client; and that luch as they were, they were 
entirely brooght about by the inflammatory and 
^fadious harangues of Qiiinflius, the tribune of 
\ the people, who had been the agent and advocate 
kof Oppianicus ; and who, enraged at the defeat 
I he had fuftained , had employed all his tribunitial 
i-ijifluence to raife a ftorm againft the judges who 
[condemned his client. 

At length , Cicero comes to reafon concerning 

ithe point of law. The crimen cormpii judidi ^ 

)OT the bribing of the judges, was capital. In 

, the famous lex Cornelia dejieariis^ was contained 

►this claofe (which we find ftill extant , Pandei), 

^lib, xlviii. Tit. lOt § i.) **qui judicem corruperit, 

' vel corrumpendum curaverit hac lege teneatur," 

'This claufe, however^ we leam from Cicero, 

was reftrifled to magiflrates and fenators ; and 

as Cluentius was only of the equeftrian order, 

he w^as not, even fuppofing him guilty, within 

the law\ Of tJiis Cicero avails himfelf doubly; 

and as he fliows here the moft mafterly addrefs, 

I ihall give a fummary of his pleading on this 

^part of the caufe: *' You," fays he to the advo- 

^cate for the profecutor , ** you , T. Attius , I 

*^ know , had every where given it out , that 

*' I was to defend my client, not from fails, 

*' not upon the footing of innocence, but by 

** taking advantage merely of the law in his 

" behalf. Have 1 dooe fo? I appeal to yourielE 
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*' Have I fought to fcoVer him behind a legal 
** defence only? On the contrary, have i not 
** jlleadied his caufe as4f he had been a fenator, 
** liable , by the Cornelian law, to be capitally 
** convifled; and (hown; that neither proof nor 
** probable prefumption liesagainft his innocence? 
^^ • In doing fo , I nnull ac<](ti^int you , that I have 
^> complied with the deilir^ bf Cluentius faitiifelf. 
^* For whien he firft-cbnfalted me in this caofe, 
^ and :when I informed him that it vv^lr clear 
^^ no aflion could be brought againft him from 
^ the Cornelian law, he inftantly b^foagRt and 
^^' obteiled me , that I would not reft hkddence 
^^ upon , that ground; faying, with tears in his 
•*>Jey^i!,'^hat his reputation was as dear to him 
•^ ashlilifd; and that What he fought; as an 
^ innocent man, was ndt only to be abfolved 
** from any penalty, but to be acquitted in the 
*^ opiiriovi of all his felloMJ^citizens. , » - "' 

"Hitherto, «henV I hitve pleadcklthis ctufe 
*^. upon his plan. Buv my client maft »f6rgive 
•* hie', cif now I fliall pje^d it upon niy Own^ 
f^ lev i Ihould be wantkig' to myfelf , anU to 
" thaDiregatdS whiifci wyj ch^rafter' 'and AatiOA 
^* require M me to ^ bear to the laws of the Itet'te*, 
'^ if I Ih^ld Kttdw.fln/ (5erfon to be |udgi^ 
** by alaw whr^h^ dbe* nbt bind. him. YcW; 
". Attiusv^ indeed;^ hacvi told us, thbt it wais a 
f* fcandaii^and reprotehynTthat i Roman Imi^ht 
^ .ftotild be exempted .from thofb penalties to 
^^ which, a ienatbr , ;ftj|?54X3rnipting judges , ii 
*^ lip[hl9/'^Autii|raIt 6eU^})^ be a 
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** much greater reproach , in a ftate that is regu- 
** lated by law, to depart from the law. What 
*' fafety have any of us in our perfons , what 
•* fecurity for our rights, if the law fhall be fet 
•' afide ? By what title do you , Q. Nafo , fit 
"in that chair, and px^fide in this judgment? 
** By what right , T. Attfus , do you acciife , 
^' or do I defend? Wheiice all the folemnity 
** and pbrtip of judgfes, and clerks, and officers, 
*' of which this houfe ii ' full ? Does not all 
"proceed- from the law, which regulates the 
** whole department of the ftate ; which , as a 
** commoti bond, holds its members together; 
** and, Kke the foul within (he body, a^hiates 
** and direcfts all public fanftions * ? On what 
** ground j then , dare yoti fpedk lightly of the 
*' law, or move that, in a criminal trial, judges 
** ihould advance one ftep beyond what it permits 



* ^ Ait .Attius , indignujn elfe facjnus , fi fenater jiidicio 
^ quemqnam circiimvcnerit , eum legibus teneri ; (i equcs 
^ Rotaiailiis hoc idem fecerit , eum non 4eneri. Ut tibi conce- 
^ dam; hot indigniim efie, tu mihi concedas neceflTe eft multo 
^ efie indignius, in jca civitate qtx legibus contineatur, difcedi 
^, legibwu. Hoc nam vinculum eft bujus dignitatis qua frui^ 
^ mur>. in ^cpublii^ i hoc fupdamentum libectatis ; hie fon$ 
^ tqiiftatis : mens & animus , ^ con(Ilium , & fententia civi- 
^ tatis pofita eft in legibus. Ut corpora noftra line mente , 
^ ic cfvitas fine lege, fuis partibns, ut nervis ac.fanguine & 
^ membric , uti non poteft. Legiim miniftri , magiftratus i 
^ legum interpretes , judicess legum denique idcirco omnes 
^ fumus fervi., ut liberi eiTe pofiixnus. ^uid eft, Q. Nafo, 
^^cur tu.ix^hoc loco fedeas? &c/* 
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*^ them to go? The wifdom of our anceftors bai 
** found, that, as fenators and magiftrates enjoy 
^' higher dignities , and greater advantages than 
** other members of the ftate , the law iliould 
" alfp , with regard to them, be more flrifl^ 
*' and the purity and uncorruptednefs^ of their 
** morals be guarded by more fevere fanfiions. 
^^ But if it be your pleafure that this inftitution 
^^ fliould be altered , if you wiih to have the 
^^ Cornelian law , concerning bribery extended 
^' to all ranks , then let us join , not in violating 
*^ the law, but ia propofing to have thb alteration 
^* made by a new law. My client, Cluentius, 
•* will be the foremoft in this meafure, who now^ 
^ while the old law iiibfifts, rejected its defence, 
^^ and required his caufe to be pleaded , as if he 
^^ had been bound by it. But, though he would 
*^ not avail himfelf of the law, you are bound 
** in juftice not to flretch it beyond its proper 
"limit." 

Such is the reafoning of Cicero on this head; 
eloquent, furely, aild flrong. As his manpei^ is 
diffufe, I have greatly abridged it from the original^ 
but have endeavoured to retain its force. 

, In the latter part of the oration , Cicero tieats 
of the other accufation that was brought ag^inft 
Cluentius, of having poifoned Oppianicus. On 
this , it appears , his aceufers themfelves laid fmall 
ftrefe; having placed their chief hope in over- 
whelming Cluentius with the odium of bribery 
in the former trial; and , therefore, on this part 
of the caufe , Cicero does not dwell long. He 
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fhows the improbability of the whole tale, which 
they related concerning this pretended potfoning, 
and makes it appear to be altogether deftitute of 
any fliadow of proof. 

Nothing, therefore, remains but the perora^ 
tion, or conclufion of the whole. In this, as 
indeed throughout the whole of thig oration , 
Cicero is uncommonly chafte , and in the midft 
of much warmth and earneilnefs , keeps clear of 
turgid declamation. The peroration tarns on two 
points; the indignation which the charadler and 
condnil of Salfia ooght to excite, and the corn- 
pa (fi on due to a fon , perfecuted through his 
whole life by fuch a mother. He recapitulates 
the crimes of Saffia; her lewdnefs, her violation 
of every decorum, her inceftuoos marriages, her 
violence and cruelty. He places, in the moft 
odious light , the eagernefs and fury which llie 
had fliovvn in the fuit fiie was carrying on againft 
her fon ; defcribes her journey from Larinum to. 
Rome, with a train of attendants , and a great 
ftore of money , that fiie might employ every 
method for circnmvening and opprefTing him in 
this trial; while, in the whole courfe of her 
journey, 0ie was fo dfetefled , as to make a foli- 
tude wherever (he lodged; Ihe was Uiunned and 
avoided by all ; her company and her very looki^ 
were reckoned contagions; the houfe was deemed 
polluted which was entered into by fo abandoned 
a woman *. To thi« he oppofes the charafler of 



*< Cum appropiya^uafe hujus jadicium ei nunciaium cil. 
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ClaentiilsV'fair, unfpotted, and rerpeflable. He 
produces the teftirnonies of the magiftrates of 
Larinnm in his fivor, given in the nioft ample 
and honorable manner by a public decree, and 
fopported'by a great concourfe of the moft noted 
inhabitants, who where now prefent, to fecond 
every thing that Cicero could fay in favor of 
Cluentius. i 

" Therefore, judges," he concludes, ** if 
** you abonfiihate crimes , flop the triumph of 
•• thii impious woman j prevent this moft unna- 
•* tural mother from rejoicing in her fon's blood. 
** If you love virtue and worth , relieve this 
** unfortunate man , who , for fo many years , 
^* has been expofed to the moft unjuft reproach 
** through the calumnies raifed againft him by 
•* Saflia , Oppianicus , and all their adherents* 

^ conteftim hie advolavits ne aut accufatoribus diligentla, 
^^ aut pecunia teftibus deeiTet i aut ne forte mater hoc fibi 
*^ optatilHmum fpe£lacalum hu/us fordlnm atque hi^us , & 
<^ tanti fqualorts amitteret. Jam vero quod iter Romam hujns 
^ mulieris fuiflfiE; exiftimads ? Quod ego propter vieinitatem 
'* Aquihatium & Venafranorura etc mulUs comperi : ^uos con- 
^ cnrfas in his oppidis ? Quantos & virorum & mulierum 
^ gemitus effe faftos? Mulierem quandam Larino, atque illam 
^ ufque a mari fupero Romam proficifci cum magno comi- 
^ tatu & pecunia, quo facilius circumvenire jn'dicio capitis, 
^ atque opprimere filinm poffit. Nemo erat illorum , poene 
^ dicam , qnin expiandnm fllum -•locum efTe arbitraretur qna- 
^ cunque ilia iter feciflets nemo, quin terram iplam violari, 
^^ qus mater eft omnium, veftigiis confceleratse matris putaret. 
^ Itaque nullo in oppido cohliftendi ei poteftas fuit^ nemo 
^ ex tot hofpitibus inventus eft qni non contagionem afpeftus 
«* fugeret/' 
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" Better far it had been for him to have ended 
" his days at once by the poifon which Op- 
^ pianicus had prepared for him^ than to have 
" efcaped thofe fnares , if he muft ftill be op- 
** preffed by an odium which I have fliown to be 
^* fo unjuft. But in you he trufls, iii your cle- 
" mency , and your equity that now , on a full 
** and fair hearing of his caufe , you will reftore 
** him to his honor j you will reftore him to hi« 
** friends and fellow-citizens , of whofe zeal and 
** high eftimation of him yon have feen fuch 
i* firong -proofs j and vrtll fliow , by your deci- 
^'fion, that, though fa£tion and calupny may 
^^' reign for a while in popular meetings and 
^^ harangues , in trial and judgment regard ift 
" paid to the truth only. " 

I have given only a Ikeleton of this oration 
af Cicero. What I have principally aimed at, 
was to fliow his difpolition and method ^ his ar- 
rangement of fa£is , and the condud and force 
of fome of his m^in arguments. But , vin order 
to have a full view of the fubjeit, and of the art 
with which the orator manages it , recourfe mult 
be had to the original. Few of Cicero's orations 
contain a greater variety ofhQs and argumenta* 
tions, which renders it difficult to analyze it fully. 
But for this reafon I chofe it, as an excellent exi- 
ample of managing at the bar a complex and 
intricate caufe, with order, elegance, and foto^. 
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Eloquence of the Pulpit, 
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BEFORE treating of the ftrn^nre and conw 
ponent parts of a regular oration , I purpofed 
making fome obfervations on the peculiar ftrain , 
the diilingaifhing charaAers , of each of the 
three great kinds of ppblic fpeaking. I have al« 
ready treated of the eloquence of popular aflem* 
blies, and of the eloquence of the bar. Th* 
fnbjeA which remains for this leisure is , the 
ftrain and fpirit of that eloquence which is fuited 
to the pulpit. 

Let us begin with confidering the advantages^ 
and difadvantages , which belong to this field of^ 
public fpeaking. The pulpit has plainly feversd 
advantages peculiar to itfelf. The dignity and 
importance of its fubjeAs muft be acknowledged 
fuperior to any other. They are fuch as ought to 
intereft every one, and can be brought home to^ 
every man's heart ; and fuch as admit , at tb« 
fame time , both the higheft embelliiliment in 
defcribing, and the greateft vehemence and 
warmth in enforcing them. The preacher has 
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alfo great advantages in treating his fubjefls. He 
fpeaks not to one or a few judges , but to a 
large affembly. He is fecure from all interruption. 
He is obliged to no replies, or extemporaneous 
efforts. He chufes his theme atleifure; and comes 
to the public with all the afflftance which/ the 
moft accurate premeditation can give him. 

But , together with thefe advantages , there 
are alfo peculiar difficulties that attend the elo* 
quence of the pulpit. The preacher, it is true, 
has no trouble in contending with an adverfary; 
but then , debate and contention enliven the 
genius of men, and procure attention. The pulpit- 
orator is , perhaps , in too quiet poffeflion of 
his field. His fubjefls of difcourfe are , in them-* 
felves, noble and important; but they are fub- 
je&s trite and familiar. They have, for ages, 
employed fo many fpeakers, and fo many pens; 
the public ear is fo much acciiftomed to them^ 
that it requires more than an ordinary power of 
genius to fix attention. Nothing within the reach 
ef art is more difficult , than to beflow , on 
what is common , the grace of novelty. No fort 
of compofition whatever is fuch a trial of fkili , 
as where the merit of it lies wholly in the execu- 
tion ; not in giving any information that is new ^ 
not. in convincing men of what they did not 
believe ; but in dreffing truths which they knew , 
and of which they were before convinced , in 
fach colors as may moil forcibly affe£) their 
imagination and heart *. It is to be confidered 

* Wl»t I htvc fiud 00 this fiibjfft , ^oinddcs very mu9h 
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too , that the fnbjeA of the preacher generally 
confines him to abftra6l qualities , to virtues and 
vices ; whereas , that of other popular fpeakers 
leads them to treat of perfons ; which is a fub- 
]e£l that cominonly intereils the hearers more, 
and takes fafter hold of the imagination. The 
preacher s bufmeb is folely to make you detefl- 
the crime. The pleader's, to make you detelt 

the 

with the ob(ervations made by the ^unoos M. Broyere, in 
his Mmurs de ce Steele , when he is comparing the eloquence 
of the pulpit with that of the bar. ^ L*elo^aence de la 
^ chaire, en ce qui y entre d*humain, & du talent de Tora- 
^ teor, eft cach^e, connue de pcu de perfonnes, & d*une 
* difficile execution. II faut marcher par des chemins battus^ 
^ dire ce qui a ixi dit, & ce <)ue Touipr^voit que tous allei; 
^ dire : les mati^res font grandes , mais uf<f es & triviales ; Ici 
^ principes furs, mais dont les auditeim pendtrent lea coiicltf^ 
^ lions d*une feule vue$ il y entre des fa jets qui font fnb- 
^ limes 9 mais qui peut traiter le fublime? — Le pr^dicateur 
^ n*eft point foutenu Cbmme Tavocat par des faits tQUJouta 
^ nouveaux, par de differens evenemens, par des aventurei 
^inoulesi il ne s'exerce point fur les queftions doutenfes^ tl'* 
^ ne fait point valoir les violentes conjeftures , & les pr&. 
'^ ^ fomptious 9 toutes les chofes , neanmoins , qui iXkvent le '^ 
^ g6nie , Ini donnent de la force , & de T^tendue , & contraig^ 
^ nent bien moins Eloquence qu*elles ne la fixent, & la 
^ dirigent. II doit , au contraire , tirer fon difcours d*nne " 
^ fource commune ^ & o^ tout le monde puife 9 & s*il s*^carte 
^ de ces lieux communs , il n'eft plus populaire \ il eft abftrait 
« ott d^clamateur. " — *The inference whictf he draws fitwm 
thefe refleftions is very juft — ^^ il eft plus aife de pr^chtc 
^ que de plaider; mais plus difficile de bien precher que de 
^ bien plaider. " Le$ Cara&dres ^ ou Msurs de ce fi^vlt ^ 
p. Ml. 
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the criminal. He defcribes a living perfon; and 
with more facility roufes your indignation. From 
thefe caufesj it comes to pafi, tliat thoogh we 
have a great number of moderately good preach- 
ers , we have, however , fo few that are fm- 
gularly eminent. We are fliil far from perfec- 
tion in the art of preaching ; and perhaps there 
are few things, in which it is more difficult to 
excel ^. The objefl, however, is noble, and 
worthy, upon many accounts, of being purfued 
with zeal. 

It may perhaps occur to fome, that preaching 
is no proper fubjeft of the art of eloquence. 
This, it may be faid, belongs only to human 
iludies and inventions : but for the truths of 



* What I Tay here « and in other parages , of our being 

£ir from pcrfe^ion in the art oF preaching, ami «f there beln^ 
fcur who ^£c fingtiiarly eminent in it, is to be always under- 
ilood as referring tt> an ideal view of the perfe^on of this 
art, which none, perhaps, fiiice the days of the apoftles , 
ever did, or ever will, reach. But in that degree of the elo- 
quence of the pulpit, which promotes, in a conliderahle mea- 
fure, the great end of edification , and gives a jnft title to high 
reputation and eftecm , there are many who hold a very lionor- 
able rank. I agree entirely in opinion with a candid judge 
(Dr- Campbell on Rhetoric, B. i. ch. lo.) who obferves, that 
confidering how rare the talent of eloquence is among men , 
and confidering all the difadvantages under which preachers 
labor , particularly from the frequency of ihis exercife , join* 
ed with the other duties of their office , to wihch Bxed 
paftors arc obliged , there is more reafon to wonder that we 
hear To many inllrudive , and even eloqueut fermons , th^ 
4^at we hear fo few. 

• 'X m it. flf 18 
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religion, with the greater fihfiplicity , and the 
lefs mixture of art they are fet forth, they are 
likely to prove the more fuccefsful. This ob- 
jeflion would have weight , if eloquence were , 
as the perfons who make fuch an obje6lioii 
commonly take it to be, an oflentatious arwi 
deceitful art , the ftudy of words and of plaufi- 
bility ohiy , calculated to pleafe , and to tickle 
the ear. But againft this idea of eloquence I have 
all along guarded. True eloquence is the art of 
placing truth in the moft advantageous light for 
convi£^ion and perfuafion. This is what every 
good man who preaches the gofpel not only 
may, but ought to have at heart. It is moft in- 
timately conneiled with the fuccefs of his minif- 
try; and were it needful, as afluredly it is not^ 
to reafon any further on this head, we might 
refer to the difcourfes of the prophets and apoP 
ties , as models of the moft fublime and perfua- 
five eloquence, adapted both to the imagination 
and the paflions of men. 

An effential requifite, in order to preach well, 
18 , to have a juft, and , at the fame time, a 
fixed and habitual view of the end of preaching. 
For in no art can any man execute Well , who 
has npt a juft idea of the end and object of that 
art. . The end of all preaching is^ to perfuade 
men to become good. Every fermon therefore 
fliould be a perfuafive^ ofation. Not but that the 
preacher is to inftrufl and to teach, to reafon and 
argue. All perfuafion, as I fiiowed formerly, is 
to be founded on conviction. The luldel:^[la^ 
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mnft always be applied to in the firfl place 5 in 
order to make a lafling imprefFion on the heart; 
and he who would work on men's paflions, or 
influence their praflice, without firft giving them 
juft principles , and enlightening their minds , is 
no better than a mere declaimer. He may raife 
tranfient emotions , or kindle a palling ardor; 
but can prodoce no folid or lafling effe£i. At the 
fame time, it muft be remembered, that all the 
preacher's inftruflions are to be of the pradical 
kind; and that perfuafion muft ever be his ulti- 
mate obje£i. It is not to difcufs fome abftrofe 
point, that he afcends the pulpit. It is not to 
tlluftrate fome metaphyiical truth , or to inform 
men of fomething which they never heard be- 
fore; but it is to make them better men; it is to 
give them 3 at once, clear views, and perfuafiv^ 
impreffions of rehgious truth. The eloquence of 
the pulpit then J muft be popular eloquence. 
One of the firft qualities of preaching is to be 
popular; not in the fenfe of accommodation to 
the humors and prejudices of the people (which 
tends only to make a preacher contemptible), 
but 5 in the tree fenfe of the word , calculated 
to make impredion on the people; to ftrike and 
to feize their hearts. I fcrnple not therefore to 
alfert, that the abftrafl and philofophical manned 
of preaching , however it may have fometimei 
been admired , is formed upon a very faulty 
idea, Und devia:es widely from the juft plan of 
pulpit eloquence. Rational, indeed, a preacher 
^ughrt ahv?iys to bej 'he iBUftgive his audience 
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clear ideas on every fobjeft, and entertain them] 
with fenfe,^ not with found} but to be an accu- 
rate reafoner will be fmall praife , if he be not a | 
per fuaftve fpeaker alfo. 

Now , if this be the proper idea of a fermon, I 
a perfuafive oration, one very material confe-j 
quence follows, that the preacher himfelf, inj 
order to be fuccefafal, muft be a good man. In 
a preceding leflare, I endeavoured to fliow^^ 
that on no fubjeft can any man be truly eloquent, , 
who does not utter the *' verse voces ab imo^ 
** peflore , '* who does not fpeak the language of \ 
his own convifhon , and his own feelings. If this 
holds, as, in my opinion, it does in other kinds , 
of public fpeaking , it certainly holds in the ' 
higheft degree in preaching. There, it is of the- 
utmoft confequence that the fpeaker firmly be- 
lieve both the truth y and the importance of 1 
thofe principles which he inculcates on others 1 1 
and , not only that he believe them fpeculatively, 
but have a lively and ferious feeling of them. 
This will always give an earneftnefs and flrength, 
a fervor of piety to his exhortations , fuperior 
in its effe£ls to all the arts of ftudied eloquence ; 
and, without it, the affiftance of art will feldom 
be able to conceal the mere declaim er. A fpirit 
of true piety would prove the moft efFeflual 
guard againll thofe errors which preachers are 
apt to commit It would make their difconrfes 
folid , cogent , and ufeful ; it would prevent 
thofe frivolous and oftentatioos harangues, which 
have no other aim than 9ier#ly to make a parade 
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of fpeech, or amofe an audience; and perhaps 
the diffictilty of attaining that pitch of habitual 
piety and goodnefs , which the perfeftion of 
polpit eloquence woold require, and of uniting 
It with that thorough knowledge of the world ^ 
and thofe other talents which are requifite for 
excelling in the pulpit, is one of the great caufes 
why fo few arrive at very high eminence in this 
fphere. 

The chief charafleriftics of the eloquence fuited 
to the pulpit, as diftinguiflied from the other 
kinds of public fpeaking , appear to me to be 
thefe two , gravity and warmth. The ferioos na*- 
tureofthe fubjefls belonging to the pulpit, re- 
quires gravity ; their importance to mankind, re- 
quires warmth, It is far from being either eafy 
or common to nnitc thefe charaders of elocj[uence. 
The grave , when it is predominant , is apt to 
run into a doll uniform folemnity. The warm p 
when it wants gravity , borders on the theatrical 
and light* The onion of the two muft be ftudied 
by all preachers as of the utmoft confequence, 
both in the compofition of their difcourfes , and 
in their manner of delivery. Gravity and warmth 
united , form that charafler of preaching which 
the French call on^ion ; the affefliing , penetrating, 
interefting manner^ flawing from a ftrong fenfi- 
bility of heart in the preacher to the importance 
of thofe truths which he delivers , and an earneft 
defire that they may make full imprefrion on the 
hearts af his hearers. 
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Next to a juft idea of the nature and obje£i 
of pulpit eloquence, the point of greateft import- 
ance to a preacher , b a proper choice of the tab- 
j|e& on which he preaches. To give rules for the 
choice of fubjeAs for fermons , belongs to the 
theological more than to the rhetorical chair ; only 
in general , they fhould be foch as appear to the 
preacher to be the moft ufeful , and the beft ac» 
commodated to the circnmAancesof his audience. 
No man can be called eloquent, who fpeaLs to an 
aflembly on fobje^ls , or in a ftrain, which none 
or few of them comprehend. The immeamng 
applaufe which the ignorant give to w^hat is above 
d)eir capacity, common (enfe, and conunon pro- 
bity , muft teach every man to defpife^ Ufehil- 
neis and true eloquence always go togedio- ; and 
no man can long be reputed a good preacher who 
is not acknowledged to be an ufeful one. 

The rules which relate to the condudoftbe 
different parts of a fermon, the introduction, di- 
▼ifioo, argumentative and pathetic parts, Irefenre 
to be afterwards deliveied, when treatii^ of the 
condud of a dtfcourfe in general ; but fbme rules 
andobCervations, which reiped a fermon as a par- 
ticular fp^es of compofitipn , I fliall now give, 
and I hope they may be of fome nfe. 

The firfl which I fhall mention is, to attend to 
the unity of a fermon. Unity indeed is of great 
omiequence in every compofition; but in other 
difcourfes, where the choice and dire6tioa cl 
the fub|ed are not left to the ^[leaker, it may 
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be lefs in his power to preferve it* In a fermon, it 
muft be always the preacher's own fault if he tranf- 
grefs it. What I mean by unity is j that there ihould 
be fome one main point to which the whole ilrain 
of the fermon fliall refer. It mnft not be a bundle 
of different fubjeds flrung together, bntoneobjeil 
muft predominate throughout. This rule is found- 
ed on what we call experience, that theinind can 
attend fully only to one capital obje*^ at a time- 
By dividing, you always weaken the irapreflTion- 
JSfow this unity , without which no fermon can 
either have much beauty, or much force, does 
not require that there fhould be no divifions or 
feparate heads in the difcourfe , or that one 
fingle thought only flioold be, again and again, 
tnrned ijip to the hearers in different lights, It is 
not to be: underftood in fo narrow a fenfe: it 
admits of fome variety ; it admits of underparts 
and appendages , provided always that fo much 
union and connexion be preferved , as to make 
the whole concur in fome one impreffion upon 
the mind, I may employ, for inflance, feveral 
different arguments to enforce the love of God; 
I may alfo inquire, perhaps, into the canfes of 
the decay of this virtue; ftill one great obje£i is 
pfefented to ihe mind ; but if, becaufe my text 
lays, " He that loveth God , muft love his 
" brother alfo," I Qiould, therefore, mingle, in 
one difcourfe arguments for the lov^e of God 
and for the love of our neighbour , I would 
pffend unpardonably againft unity ^ and leave n 
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very loofe and confufed imprefllon on the hear* 
crs* minds. 

In the fecond place , fermons arc always thel 
inore flriking , and commonly the more ufefnl j^J 
the more precife and particnlar the fubjc<fl ofl 
them be. This follows, in a great meafiire^ from 
whatl was juft now illuftrating. Though a general \ 
fubje/l is capable of being condufled with a con-i 
fiderable degree of unity, yet that unity can nevef-J 
be Co complete as in a particular one. The im<-{ 
preflion made muft always be more undeterminatej 
and the inflruflion conveyed, will commonly too, 
be lels dire£l and convincing. General fubjefls, in- 
deed , fuch as the excellency or the pleafures of re- 
ligion, are often chofenby young preachers, as the I 
moll fliowy , and the eafieA to be handled ; and, 
doubdefs, general views of religion are not to be 
neglefled , as on feveral occafions they have great 
propriety. But tliefe are not the fubjeds moft favor- 
able for producing the high effefls of preachings 
They fall in almoR unavoidably with the beaten 
tra£i of common-place thought. Attention ismuch 
more commanded by feizing fome particular view 
of a great fubjefl, fome fingle interefting topic, and 
direfling to that point the whole force of argu- 
ment and eloquence. To recommend fome one 
grace or virtue, or to inveigh againft a particolar 
vice, furniflies a fubjefl not deficient in unity or 
prccifion ; but if we confine oorfelves to that 
virtue or vice as affaming a particular afpeft, 
and confider it as it appears in certain chara£iers^ 
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kor affeAs certain fitoations in life , the fubjefl 
^becomes ftill more interefting. The execution i$, 
H admit, more difficolt, but the merit and the 
effe£l are higher. 

In the third place, never flndy to fay all that 
can be fa id upon a fubjeft ; no error is grestter 
ihan this. Selefl the mod nfefol , the moft ftriking 
id perfuafive topics which the text foggefts, 
and reft the difcourfe upon thefe. If the doflrine* 
;hich miniflers of the gofpel preach were alto- 
gether new to their hearers, it might be requi- 
jite for them to be exceeding full on every par- 
ticular, left there lliould be any hazard of their 
■Hot affording complete information. But it ti 
much lefs for the fake of in forma tion than of 
ppcrfoafion , that difcourfes arc delivered from 
pihe pnlpit; and nothing is more oppofite to per* 
fuafion, than an nnnecelTary and tedious fulnefs. 
There are always fome things which the preacher 
may fuppofe to be known , and fome things 
i^hich he may only ftiortly touch. If he feek to 
>mit nothing which his fubjefl fuggefts , it will 
inavoidably happen that he will encumber itf 
id weaken its force. 
In ftudying afermon^ he ought to place him- 
elf in the fituation of a ferious hearer. Let liim 
ippofe the fubjefl addreffed to himfelf: let him 
jnlider what views of it would ftrike him moft; 
'what arguments would be moft likely to perfuade 
gjiim ; what parts of it would dwell moft upon 
lis mind. Let thefe be employed as his principal 
latenals; and in thefe ^ it is moft likely his 
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genius will exert itfelf with the greateft vigor. 
The fpinning and wire-drawing mode , wliicFi is 
not uncommon among preachers, enervates the 
nobleft truths. It may indeed be a confequence 
of obferving the nile which I am now giving, 
that fewer fermons will be preached upon one 
text than is fometimes done; but this will, in 
my opinion, be attended with no difadvafitage. 
I know no benefit that arifes from introducing 
a whole fyftem of relig:ous truih under every 
text. The hmpleft and mod natural method by 
far , is to chufe that view of a fuhjeft to which 
the text principally leads, and to dwell no longer 
on the text, than is fuffictent for dijcufliug the 
fubjeft in that view/ which can commonly be 
done, with fufficient profoundnefs and diftm£l- 
nefs, in one or a Jew difcourfe^: for iris a'very 
falfe noiion to imagine, tliat th^y always preach 
the moft profoundly , or go the deepefl into a 
fubjed, who dwell on it the longeft. On the con- 
trary , that tedious circuit, which feme are ready 
to take in all their illuftrations, is very frequently 
owing , either to their, \yant of difcernment for 
perceiving what is moft important in the fuhje^, 
or to their want of abillity for placing it in the 
moft proper point of view. 

In tlie fourth place, ftudy above all things to 
render your inftro£lions interefting to the hear- 
ers, Tliis is the great trial and mark of troe 
genius for the eloquence of the pulpit: for no* 
thing is fo fatal to fuccefs in preaching , as a dry 
manner. A dry fermon can never be a good one* 
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In order to preach in an interefling manner, 
much will depend upon the delivery of a dif- 
courfe; for the manner in which a man fpeaks, 
is of the utmofl confeqiience for affefling his 
audience ; but much will alfo depend on the 
compofition of the difcourfe. Correfl language, 
and elegant defcription, are but t]ie fecondary 
inllruments of preaching in an interefling manner. 
The great fecret lies , in bringing home all that 
is fpolvcn to the hearts of the hearers , fo as to 
make every man think that the preacher is ad- 
drefling him in particular. For this end, let him 
avoid all intricate reafonings f avoid expreffing 
himfelf in general fpeculative propofitipns , or 
laying down praflrcal truths in an ahftrafl meta- 
phyfical manner. As mnch as poffible, the dif- 
courfe ought to be carried on in the flrain of 
direfl addrefs to the audiedBb; not in the ftrain 
of one writing an cffay, but of one fpeaking to 
a multitude, and fludying to mix what is called 
application, or what has an immediate reference 
to pradice, with the dodrinal and didaiSic parts 
of the fermon. 

It will be of much advantage to keep alwayi 
in view the different ages, charaflers , and con- 
ditions of men , and to accommodate direc- 
tions and exhortations to thefe different clafles 
of hearers. Whenever you bring forth what 
a man feels to touch his own charafler , or to 
fuit his own circumftances , you are fnre of 
interefling him. No ftady is more neceffary for 
this purpofe, than the ftudy of human life, and 
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the human heart. To be able to onfold the heart, 
and to difcover a man to himfelf , in a light in 
which he never faw his own charaAer before, pro- 
duces a wonderful effefl, Aa long ai the preacher 
hovers in a cloud of general obfervations , and 
defcends not to trace the particular lines and 
feature* of manners , the audience are apt to 
think themfelves unconcerned in the defcription- 
It 18 the ftriking accuracy of moral charaAera 
that gives the chief power and efFeil to a preach- 
er's difcourfe. Hence , examples founded on 
hiftorical fafls , and drawn from real life , of 
which kind the fcriptures afford many , always^ 
when they are well chofen , command high at- 
tention. No favorable opportunity of introducing 
thefe Ihould be omitted* They correal , in Tome 
degree, that difadvantage to which I before ob- 
ferved preaching is fubjeft, of being confined to 
treat of qualities in the abftrafl, not of perfonsy 
and place the weight and reality of religious truths 
in the moft convincing light. Perhaps the moll 
beautiful, and among the moft ufefal fermons of 
any* though, indeed the moft difficult in compofi- 
tion , are fuch as are wholly chara^eriftical , of 
founded on the illoftration of fome peculiar cha« 
ra6ler, or remark able piece of hiftory, in the facred 
writings; by purfuing which, one can trace ^ and 
lay open, fome of the moft fecret windings of man $ 
heart. Other topics of preaching have been much 
beaten; but this is a field, which, wide in itfelf^ has 
hitherto been little explored by the compaiers of 
fermons, and pofleffes all the advantages of being 
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curious, new, and highly nfeful, Bifliop Batler's 
fermon on the charafler of Balaam^ will give an idea 
of that fort of preaching which I have in my eye. 
In the fifth and laft place, let me add a cau- 
tion againft taking the model of preaching froni 
particular faihions that chance to have the vogue. 
Thefe are torrents that fvvell to day, and have 
fpent themfelves by to-morrow. Sometimes it ii 
the tafte of poetical preaching, fometimes of philo- 
fophical, that has the fafliion onitslidej atone 
timeitmuftbe all pathetic, at another time all argu- 
mentative, according as fome celebrated preacher 
has fet the example. Each of thefe modes, in the 
extreme, is very faulty; and he who conforms 
himfelf to it, will both cramp genius, and cor- 
rupt it. It is the univerfaF tafle of mankind which 
is fnbje<3 to no fuch changing modes, that alone 
is entitled to poffers any authority ; and this will 
never give its fan£lion to any ftrain of preaching, 
but what is founded on human nature, connedled 
with ufefolnefs, adapted to the proper idea of a 
fermon; as a ferious perfuafive oration, delivered 
to a multitude , in order to make them better 
men. Let a preacher form himfelf upon this 
ftandard , and keep it clofe in his eye, and he 
will be in a much fnrer road to reputation, and 
foccefs at laft, than by a fervile compliance with 
any popular tafte, or tranfient humor of his hear- 
ers. Trufh and good fenfe are firm , and will 
^ftablifh themfelves; mode and humor are feeble 
and flufloating. Let htm never follow, impli- 
citly f any one example ; or bccomq a fervile 
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imitator of any preacher, however much ad- 
mired* From various examples, he may pick up 
much for his improvement; fome he may prefer 
to the reft: but the fervility of imita.tion extin- 
guifhes all genius, or rather is a proof of the entire 
want of genius. 

With refpefl to ftyle, that which the pulpit 
rcqi^ires; muft certainly, in the firft place , be 
very perfpicuous. As difcourfes fpoken there, are 
calculated for the inftruAion of all forts of hear* 
ers , plainnefs and fimplicity ihould reign in them^ 
All unufual, fwoln, or high foundir\g words, 
ihould be avoided ; efpecially all words that are 
merely poetical, or merely philofophicaL Yoiing. 
preachers are apt to be caught with the glare 
of thefe; and in young compofers the error may 
be excufable ; but they may be affured that it 
is an error, and proceeds from their not having 
yet acquired a correal tafte. Dignity of expf'ef* 
fion, indeed, the pulpit requires in a high* de« 
gree; nothing that is mean or groveling, no low 
or vulgar phrafes, ought on any account to bs 
admitted. But this dignity is perfe£ily coniift- 
ent with fimplicity. The words employed tnay 
be all plain words , eafily underftood , and in 
common ufe; and yet the ftyle may be abund^ 
antly dignified , and , at the fame time , very 
lively ^nd animated. Kbit a lively anii:6ated 
ftyle is extremely fuited to the pulpit. The 
eatneftnefs which a preacher ought to feel , aiKl 
the grandeur and 'imp&rt^UiUie of his fubje£ls| 
jufti^, andx^t^ MquiYt^ warm and glowing e«^ 
preflioxis. He not only may employ metaphors and 



comparifons , but , on proper occafions ^ may 
apoftrophtze the faint or the finntr; may perfo- 
jiify inanimate objeds, break out into bold ex- 
clamations , and, in general, has the command 
of the moft paffionate figures of fpeech. But on 
this fubjefl, of the proper nfe and management 
of figures, I have infifted fo fully in former lec- 
tures, that 1 have no occafion now to give parti- 
cular direflions ; unlefs it be only to recal to 
mind that moft capital rule, never to employ 
ftrong figures, or a pathetic Ayle, except in cafes 
where the fubje£l leads to them, and where the 
fpeaker is impelled to the ufe of them by native 
unaffefied warmth. 

The language of facred fcripture properly 
employed J is a great ornament to fermons- It 
may be employed, either in tlie way of quotation, 
or alhifion. Direft quotations, brought from *^ 
fcripture, in order to fupport what the preacher 
inculcates, both give authority to his dofirine, 
and render his difcourfe more folemn and vene- 
rable. AUofions to remarkable palTages, or ex- 
prefhons of fcripture , when intToduced with 
propriety, have generally a pleafing effefl* They 
afford the preacner a fund of metapfiorical ex- 
prellion which no other conypofiiion enjoys, and 
by means of which he can vary and enliven his 
flyle. But he muft take care that any fuch allu- 
fions be natural and eafy; for if they feem for- 
ced^ they approach to the nature of conceits. * 



* Bishop Sherloek, when fhowin^, ihat the views of xea^n 
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In a fermoii, no points or conceits iliould appear, 

[ no afFefled fmartnefs and quaintnefs of cxprefTion, 

' Theft: derogate much from the dignity of the pul- 

[ pit: and give to a preacher that air of foppifhnefc^ 

^vhich he ought, above all things , to fliun. It is 

[rather a llrong expreflive flyle, than a fparkling 

[one, that is to be fludied. But we muft beware 

of imagining, that we render ftyle ftrong and 

expreOive, by a conftant and muktplied life of 

' epithets. This is a great error. Epithets have often 

great beauty and force. But if we introduce them 

'into every fentence, and firing many of them 

together to one objeO, in place of Ilrengthening, 

we 

have been enlarged » and the principles of natural religion 

[iJluflratcd , by the difcoverics of Chriftianlty^ attacks unbe- 

tlicvcrs for the abiife they make of thefe advantages, in the 

I fell owing manner : ** What a return do we make for thofe 

bleiEngs we have received? How difrefpeft fully do we treat 

[^ the gofpel of Chrift, to which we owe that clear light both 

1*^ of reafon and nature, which we now enjoy, when we en- 

I** deavour to fet up reafon and nature in oppoiitioa to it? 

" ought the xvUhered band^ which Chrilt has reftored and made 

" whole, to be lifted up againll him?'* VoL i. Difc. L Thi% 

sIluEon to a noted miracle of our Lord^s, appears to me happy 

ind elegant. Dr. Seed is remarkably fond of allulions to fcrip. 

lure ftyle » but he fometimcs employs fuch as are too ftrained 

and fencifuL As when he fays^ (Serm. iv,) " No one grc^t 

** virtue will come fiiigle j the virtues that ht hir ftlloims wU 

** hear her company jfikb joy and gladfufi, ** Alluding to a paC- 

Jage in the XLVth. Pfalm , which relates to the virgins, the 

companions of the king's daughter. And (Serm. itiii.) having 

faidt that the univerlitics have juftly been called the eyes of 

the nation , he adds, *^ and if iht eyti of the nation hi t9Jlt 

/" $kt whoit k§dy f>f it ntt^ hi full tf dmrkncfs. *** 
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we clog ana enfeeble ftyle; m place of illuftrating 
the image, we render it confufed and indiflinfl. He 
that tells me, ** of this perilliing, mutable and tranfi- 
*' tory world j" by all thefe three epithets, does not 
give me fo flrong an idea of what he would convey , 
as if he had ufed one of them with propriety, I con- 
clude this head with an advice, never to have what 
may be called a favorite expieflionj for it 0iow» 
afTeflation, and becomes difgufting. Let not any 
expreffion , which is remarkable for its lullre or 
beauty, occur twice in the lame difcourfe. The 
repetition of it betrays a fondnefs to fiiine, and, 
at the fame timcj carries the appearance of bar- 
ren invention. 

As to the queriioit y whether it be moft pro- 
per to write fermohs fully, and commit them ac- 
curately to memory, or to ftudy only the matter 
and thoughts, and truft the expreffion, in part at 
leaft, to the delivery? I am of opinion , that no 
univerfal rule can here be given. The choice of 
either of thefe methods muft he left to preachers^ 
according to their different genius. The expref- 
fions wliich come warm and glowing from the 
mind, during the fervor of pronunciation , will 
often have a fuperior grace and energy , to thofe 
which are ftudied in the retirement of the clofet. 
But then , this fluency and power of exprelTioa 
cannot , at all times , be depended upon , even 
by thofe of the readiell genius; and by many can 
at no time be commanded, when overawed by 
the prefenceof an audience. It is proper therefore 
to begin, at lea(l| the pra^ice of preachings 
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%vith writing as aocarately as poflible. This It ab* 
folutely neceffary in the beginning , in order to 
acquire the power and habit of correA fpeaking, 
nay alfo of correal thinking, upon religions fub- 
\eBB. I am inclined to go further , and to (ay ^ 
that it is proper not only to begin thus, but alfo 
to continue , as long as the habiu of indufU'y 
lail, in the praAice both of writing, and com* 
mitting to memory. Relaxation in this particular 
is fo common, and fo ready to grow npon moft 
fpeakers in the pulpit, that there is little occafion 
for giving any cautions againft the extreme of 
overdoing in accuracy. 

Of pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter 
to treat apart. All that I (hall now fay upon this 
head is, that the pra6)ice of reading (^rmons , is 
one of the greateft obftables to the eloqpence of 
the pulpit in Great Britain, where alone this 
pra£tice prevails. No difcourfe, which is defigned j 

to be periuafive, can have the fame force when read, ^ 

as when fpoken« The common people all feel this , ^ 

and their prejudice againft this practice is not with- ^ 

out foundation in nature. What is gained hereby in 
point of correflnef^ , is not equil , I apprehend ^ 
tp whac is loft in point of perfuafion and force. 
They, whofe memories are not able to retain th cr — 
whole of a difcourfe , might aid themfelves con--^ 
fiderably by (hort notes lying before them, which^ 
would allow them to preferve, in a great meafure^ 
the freedom and eafe of one who fpeaks. 

The French and Englifli writers of (ermon^ 
proceed upon very different ideas of the eloquence 
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of the pulpit 9 and feem indeed to have fplit it 
betwixt them. A French fermon, is for the moft 
part a warm animatied exhortation; an Englifli 
one , is a piece of cool inflruAive reafoning. The 
French preachers addrefs themfelves chiefly to 
the imagination and the paflions; the Englifli, 
iStlmoft folely to the nnderllanding. It is the uni-* 
on of thefe two kinds of compofition, of the 
French eameftnefs and warmth, with the Englifli 
accuracy and reafon , that would form , accordin^^ 
to my idea , the model of a perfe£l fermoit. A 
French fermon woult^ found in our ears as a 
florid, and, often, as an enthufiaftic, harangue. 
The cenfure which , in hO, , the French critics 
pafs on the Engliih preachers is, that they are 
philofophers and logicians , but not orators K 
The defeats of moft of the French fermons are 
thefe: from a mode that prevails among them of 
► taking their texts from the leffon of the day , 
the connexion of the text with the fubjeil is 
often unnatural and forced f; their applications of 

'* ^ Les fermons font fuivant notre m^thod^, de vrais diC- 
^ cours oratoires ; & non pas » comrae chez les Anglais , des 
<* difculEons metaphyfiques plus convenabks k une acad^mle ) 
^ qu*aux aflTembUes popnialres c[ui fe forment dans nos tent- 
^ pies , & qu*il s^agit d'inftmire des devoirs dn chriftianifme » 
<^ d'encourager , de confoler, d*^difier. " Rytorique flrani^aile^ 
par M. Crevier, Tome I. p. 134. 

t One of MaiSHon's beft fermons, that on the celdneis 
and languor with which Chriftians perform the duties of reli- 
gion, is preached from Luk.e iv* iS. And he arofe out of tbtt 
fynagogue , und entered irtto Simon* s honfe >* and Simon* $ wfe^s m^^* 
Hfer rias takin ill vpitb tk gr fat fever* « 
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fcriptnre are fanciful rather than inAruAive; their 
method is ftiff, and cramped, by their praAice 
of dividing their fubjeAs always either into three,* 
or two, main points; and their compofition is in 
general too diffufe, and coniifts rather of a very 
few thoughts fpread out, and highly wrought 
up , than of a rich variety of fentiments. Admit- 
ting, however, all thefe defeds, it cannot be 
denied, that their fermons are formed upon the 
idea of a perfuafive popular oration ; and there- 
fore I am of opinit>n , they may be read with 
benefit. 

Among the French Proteflant divines, Saurin 
U the moft diflinguiilied ; He is copious , elo- 
quent, and devout, though too oftentatious in 
his manner. Among the Roman Catholics , the 
two moft eminent, are Bourdaloue and Maifil<' 
Ion. It is a fubje^i of difpute among the French 
critics , to which of thefe the preference is 
due, and each of them have their feveral par- 
tifans. • To Bourdaloue , they attribute more 
folidity and clofe reafoning ; to Maflillon » a 
more pleafmg and engaging manner. Bourda- 
loue is indeed a great reafoner, and inculcates 
his do£lrines with much zeal, piety, and ear* 
neftnefs ; but his ftyle is verbofe , he is dif- 
agreeably full of quotations from the fathers, 
and he wants imagination. MafliUon has more 
grace, more fentiment, and, in pfiy opinion, 
every way more genius. He difcovers moch 
luiowledge both of the world and of the hu- 
man heart; he is pathetic and perfuai^ve; and. 
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tipon the whole , is perhaps , the moil eloquent 
writer* of fermoiis which modern times have 
prooaced *. 

* In order to give an idea oF Chat kind of eloquence which 
is employed by the French preachers, I shall infert a palTage 
from Maffillon, which, in the Encyclopedic, (article Elo- 
quence) is extolled by Voltaire, who was the author of that 
article, as a chef d'oeuvre, equal to any thing of which either 
ancient or modem times can boall. The fubjed pf the fermon 
is, the (mall number of thofe who shall be faved. The 
iferain of the whole difcourfe is extremely ferious and anima<« 
ted $ but when the orator came to the paflage which follows » 
Voltaire informs us , that the whole aflembly were moved $ 
tiiat by a fort of involuntary motion , they ftarted up from 
their feats, and that fuch murmurs of furprife and acclama« 
tions.arofe as difconcerted the fpeaker, though they increafed 
the effeft of his difcourfe. 

^^ Je m*arrdte k vous^ mes freres,'qui 6tes ici aflfembles. 
^< Je ne parle plus du reile des homages $ je vous regarde 
/* comme ii vous etiez fculs fur la terre^ voici la penfee qui 
<* m*occupe & qui m*^pouvante« Je fuppofe que c*cft ici votre 
^ demi^re heure , & la fin de Tunivers i que les cieux vont 
^ s'ouvrif fur vos t^tes , Jefus Chrift paraitre dans fa glohre 
^ au milieu de ce temple , & que vous n*y 6tes aflTembles 
<^ que pour Tattendre , comme des crinunels tremblans, k qui' 
^I'on va prononcer, ou une fentence die grace, ou un arret 
^ de mort ^ternelle. Car vous avez beau vous flatter; vous 
^ mourriez tels que vous dtes aujourd*hui. Tous ces d^firs 
^ de changement qui vous amufent, yous amuferont jufqn*au 
^^ lit de la mort ; c'eft Texp^rience de tous les (i^cles. Tout 
** cc que vous trouverez alors en vous de nouveau, fera peut- 
^ ^trc un compte plus grand que celui que vous auriez an- 
^ jourd'hui a rendre; & fur ce que vous feriez, fi Ton venait 
. ^ vous juger dans c^ moment, vou» pouvez prefque d^dcr d^ 
^ ce ^ui'vous arrivcra au fortir de is Vie. 
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During the period that preceded the refto- 
ration of. King Charles II. the fermoni of the 

« Or, je voiis Ic dettiande, & jc vous le demande frapp^ 
*^ de terreur» ne feparant pas en oe point ^on fort do v6tre, 
<< & mc mettant dans la ndme difpoiitibn , oh. je fouhaite_ 
<^ que ▼ous entricz; je voiis demande, donc^ fi Jefas*Chrift 
<< paraiifait dans ce temple, au milieu de cette gflembl^e, U 
<5 plus augufte de Tunivfers, pour nous Jyfer, pour faire le 
<< terrible difcernement des boucs & des brebis, croyez-vous 
^ q,ne le plus grand nombre de tous cenx qui nous fommes 
^^.ici, flit plac^ k la droite? Croyez-vous que les chofes du 
^ moius fuifent ^gales? croyez-vons qu'il s*y trouv&t fe^le- 
^^ ment dix JAiles, que le Seigneur ne put trouver autrefois 
•* en cinq villes toutes entiereis? Je vous le demande? vous 
^ Tignorez , & jc Tignore moi-m^me. Vous feul, & mon 
^ Oieu ! connaifiez ceux qui vous appartrcnnent. -« Mes fr^- 
♦* res , notre perte eft prcfque aifuree , & nous n'y p^fons 
^ pas. Quand memc dans cette terrible fcparation qui fe fera 
<* un jour, il ne devrait y avoir qu*un feul pecheur de cette . 
<^ alTemblee du c6t^ des reprouves , & qu'une voix da del 
<< viendratt nous en aifurer dans ce temple , Cans le defigner ; 
^ qui de nous ne craindrait d'etre le .malheureux? qui de 
^* nous ne retomberait d*abord, fur fa confcience, pour exa- 
'^ miner fi fes crimes n*ont pas merits ce ch&timent ? qui de.^ 
^ nous, faifi de frayeur, ne demanderait pas i Jefus-Chrift> 
^^ comme autrefois les ap6tres : Seigneur, ne ferait-ce pa#- 
*^ moi ? Sommes-nous fages , mes chcrs auditeurs^ peut-etre 
^ que parml tons ceux qui m'entendent , il ne fe trouvera 
*^^ pas dix juftes ; peut-etre s*en trouvera- t-^il encore moins^ 
" Que fai-je, 6 mon Dieu! je n*ofe regarder d'un'ceil fixe 
<^ les ablmes de vos jugemens, & de votre juftices peut-itre- 
** ne s'en trouvera -t-ii qu'un feul ; & oe danger ne vous. 
*^ touche point , mon cher auditeur ? & vous croyez ^tre ce 
^ feul heureux dans le grand nombre qui p^rira ? vous qui • 
^ avez moins fujet dc le croire que tout autre i vous fiir qni 
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£ngli{b divines abounded with fcholallic cafuiftU "" 
cal theology. They were full of minute divifions 
and fuhdivifions , and fcrapft of learning in the 
dida£lic partjf but to thefe/were joined very 
warm pathetic^addrefles to the confciences of the 
hearers , in the applicatory part of the kvmon^ 
Upon the leftoration , preaching aflunied a more 
correfi and poliihed form. It became difencnm-* 
bered from the pedantry^ and fchplaftic divifions 
of the fedaries; but it threw out alfo their warn* 
and pathetic addrefles, and eftablifiied itfelf whoV^ 
)y upon t hie model of cool reafonipA^ and ra<» 
tional inftru£Hon. As the diflenters from th^ 
church continued to preferve fom£what of the 
old flrain of preaching, this led the edabliflred 
clergy to depart the &rther from it. Whatever 



^fenl la fentence de mort devrait tomber. Grand Dleu! qut 
^ Ton connait' peu dans le tnonde les terreurs de votre loi^ 
^ ftc.^ •— After his awakening and alarming exhortaticm, the 
orator comes with propriety to this praftlcal improvements 
^ Mats que conclure de ces grandes v^rit^s ? qu*il fant d^e& 
^ perer de fon falut? i Dieu ne plaifej il n*y a que rimpxe« 
^ qui , pour (b calmer fur fes d^fordres , tiche ici de condure 
** en fecret 'que tons les hommes p^riront comme lui$ ce ne 
•* doit pas etre U le fruit de ce difcours. Mais de vous 4e- 
•* tromper de cette erreur fi univerfelle » qu'on pent faire ce 
^ que tons les autres fontj & que rufiige eft une yoie fikre; 
^ mais de vous convaincre que pour* fe (auver , 11 faut fe 
^ diftinguer des autres; 6tre fingulier, vivre k part an milieu 
^ du monde, & ne pas reffembler jl la faule.*' 

Semo«i 4e Mas^ilcov. VoL IV^ 
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was earneft and paflionate, either in the com-' 
pofition or delivery of fermons, was reckoned 
enthufiaflic and fanatical ; and hence that argo- 
n^itarive manner, bordering on the dry and 
nnperfuafive, which is too generally the charader 
of Englifh fermons. Nothing can be more correal 
npon that model than many of them are; but 
the model itfelf on which they are formed, is 
a confined and imperfeO one. Dr. Qark, for 
^nftance , every where abounds in good fenfe, and 
^he moil clear and accurate reafoning; his appli- 
cations ofjcripture are pertinent; his ftyle is al- 
ways perfpicuou^, and often elegant; heinfhrQils 
and he convinces; in what then is he deficient? 
In nothing, except in the power of interefUng 
and feizing the heart. He (hows yon what yoa 
ought to do; hot he excites not the dtfire of 
doing it: he treats man as if he were a being of 
pure intellefl, without imagination or paflions. 
Archbiihop TiUotfon*s manner is more free and 
warm , and he approaches nearer than mod of 
the Englifh divines to the chara£)er of popular 
fpeaking. Hence he is, to this day, one of the 
bcft models we have for preaching. We rnuft not 
indeed confider him in the light of a perfi^ 
orator: his compofition is too loofe and remifs; 
his flyle too feeble, and frequently too flat, to 
deferve that high character ; but there is in fome 
of his fermons fo much warmth and eameflntfs , 
and through them all there runs fo much eafe 
and perfpicuity, fuch a vein of good fenfe and 
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fincere piety , as juftly entitle him to be held as 
eminent a preacher as England has produced. 

In Dr. Barrow, one admires more the prodigioos 
fecnndity of his invention, and the uncommon 
ftrength and force of his conceptions, than the 
felicity of hia execution, or his talent in compofi- 
tion. We fee a genius far rarpafling the common, 
peculiar indeed almoft tohimfelf; but that geniuft 
often Ihooting wild , and unchaftifed by any dif- 
cipline or ftudy of eloquence. 

I cannot attempt to give particular character! 
cf that great number of writers of fermons which 
tiiis, and the former age, have produced, among 
,^'hom we meet with a variety of the moftrefpeflable 
names. We find in their compofition much that 
deferves praife; a great difplay of abilities of dif- 
ferent kinds, much good fenfe and piety, found 
divinity and ufefol inftroftion ; though in general 
the degree of eloquence bears not, perhaps, equal 
proportion to the goodnefs of the matter, Billiop 
Atterbury deferves being particularly mentioned 
as a model of correfl and beautiful ftyle, befides 
having the merit of a warmer and more eloquent 
llrain of writing, in fome of his fermons, than 
is commonly met with. Had Bifliop Butler , in 
place of abftraiS philufophtcal effays, given us 
more fermons, in the ftrainofthofetwo excellent 
ones which he has compofed upon felf-deceit, 
and upon the charafler of Balaam, we would 
then have pointed him out as diftinguiflied for 
that fpecies of charafteriftical fermons which I 
before recommended. 
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Though the writings of the Englifli divines 
are very proper to be read by fuch as are defigned 
for the church, I mull caution them againfl 
making too much ufe of them, or tranfcribing 
large paiTages from them into the fermons they 
compofe. Such as once indulge themfelves m 
this pra£)ice, will never have any fund of thei? 
own. Infinitely better it 19 , to venture into the 
public with thoughts and expreflions which hav^ 
occurred to themfelves, though of inferior beauty, 
than to disfigure their compofit ions, by borrowed, 
and ill-forted ornaments, which , to a judicious 
eye , will be always in hazard of difcovering their 
own poverty. When a preacher fits down to 
write on any fubjefl, never let him begin with 
feekiug to confult all who have written on the 
fame text, or fubjcfl. This, if he confult many, 
will throw perplexity and confufion iotOf, his 
ideas; and, if he confults only one, will often 
warp him infenfibly intb his method, whether it 
be right or not. But let him begin with pondering 
the fubjed on his own thoughts ; letbim endeavour 
to fetch tjiaterials from within ; to colle£l and ar« 
range his ideas; and form fome fort of plan to 
himfelf ; which it is always proper to put down 
in writing. Then , and not till then ^ he may 
inquire how others have treated the fame fubje£L 
By this means, the method, and the leading 
thoughts in the fermon are likely to be his own. 
Thefe thoughts he may improve, by comparing 
them with the traA of fentiment which others 
have purfued ; fome of their fenfe he may w;ithaot 
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blame, incorporate into his compofuion ; re- 
taining always his own words and ftyle. This is 
fair alTiftance: all beyond is plagiarifm. 

On the whole , never led the principle , with 
which we fet out at firft, be forgotten , to keep 
clofe in view, the great end for which a preacher 
mounts the pnlpit; even to infufe good difpofi- 
tions into his hearers, to perfuade them to ferve 
pod, and to become better men. Let this always 
dwell on his mind when he is compofing, and it 
will difFufe tlirough his compofitions , that fpirit 
which will render them at once efteemed, and 
iifefnL The moft Dfefnl preacher is always the? 
beft 5 and will not fail of being cfleeraed fo. Em^ 
bellifli truth only, with a view to gain it the more 
full and free admiilion into yonr hearers' minds j 
and your ornaments will, in chat cafe, be (imple,, 
jnafculine, and natural. The beft applaofe by 
far, which a preacher can receive, arifcs from, 
theferious and deep imprefTions which hisdifcourfe 
leaves on thofe who hear it. The finefl encomium, 
perhaps , ever beftowed on a preacher , was given 
fcy Louis XIV. to the eloquent BiHiop of Clermont, 
Father MafTillon, wliom I before mentioned witJv 
fo much praife. After hearing him preach at 
Terfailles, he faid to him, " Father, I liave heard, 
** many great orators in this chapel j I have beea 
^* highly pleafed with them ; but for you, whenever 
•* 1 hear you , I go away difpleafed with myfelf j 
for I fee more of my own charaiSer**' 
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LECTURE XXX. 



Critical Examination of a Sermon of Bijhop 
Atterburys. 



T. 



1 



HE laft leAure waft employed in obferva-- 
tions on the peculiar and diftinguifliing charaAers 
of the eloquence proper for the pulpit. But as 
rules and dire^lions , when delivered in the 
abftra^l , are never fo ufefnl as when they are 
illnftrated by particular inftances, it may, perhaps^ 
be of fome benefit to thofe who are defigned for 
the church , that I fliould analyze an Englifli 
fermon, and confider the matter of it, together 
with the manner. For this purpofe I have chofen 
Bifliop Atterbtrry as my example , who is defer* 
vedly accounted onepf our moft eloquent writers 
of fermons, and whom I mentioned as fuchin 
the laft le£lure. At the lame time , he is niore 
diilinguiihed for elegance and purity of expre^ 
fion, than for profoundnefs of thought. His fVyle, 
though fometimes carelefs, is , upon the whole, 
neat and chafte; and more beautiful than that of 
itoofl writers of fermons. In his (entiments he b 
not only rational; but pious and devotional, 
Which is a great excellency* The fermon which I 
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have fingled ont, is^ Ajstt upon praife and thanks-* 
giving , the firft fennon of the firft volume, 
which 18 reckoned one of his bed. In examining 
it , it is neceflary that I fiiould ufe full liberty , 
and 9 together with the beauties, point out any 
defeAs that occur to ope in the matter , as weU 
as in the ftyle. 

Psalm 1. 14. Offer unto God thanhjgmng. 

" Among the many excellencies of this pious 
** colIe£iion of hymns, for which fo particular a 
*' value hath been fet upon it by the church of 
'^ God in all ages, this is not the leaft, that the 
" true price of duties is there juftly ftated; men 
^* are called off from rafting in the outward Ihow 
** of reU^on, in ceremonies and ritual obfervan- 
•* ces; and taught , rather to pradife ( that which 
** was fliadowed out by thefe rites , and to which 
^^ they are deligned to lead) found inward piety 
^* and virtue. 

^ The feveral compofers of thefe hymns were 
^^ prophets ; perfons, whofe bufmefs it was not 
** only to foretel events , for the benefit of the 
^^ church in fucceeding times, but to correct and 
^^ reform alfo what was amifs among that race of 
** men , with whom they lived and converfed j 
^* to preferve a foolifli people from idolatry , and 
** felfe worfliip ; to refcue the law from corrupt 
*^ glofles , and fuperftitious abufes ; and to put 
^^ men in mind of ( what they are fo willing to 
^^ forget) that eternal and invariable rule, which 
^} was before ihi^iepojitm duties 9 would continue 
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** after them, and was to be <Jbferved, even then, 
•* in preference to themv 

" The difcharge , I fay , of this part of th^ 
** prophetic office taking qp fo much room in 
" the book of Pfalms; this hath been one reafon, 
*• among many others , why they have always 
" been fo highly efteemed ; becaufe we are fronl 
** hence furnifbed with a proper reply to an ar- 
** gument commonly made ufe of by unbelievers^ 
*^ who look upon all revealed religions as pious 
^' frauds and impoilures , on account of the pre- 
**}udices they have entertained in relation to 
•* that of the Jews ; the whole of which they 
** firft fuppofe.to lie in external performances, 
** and then eafily perfuade themfelves , that God 
^^ Could never be the author of fpch a mere piece 
*^ of pageantry and empty formality, nor delight 
" in a worfliip which confifted purely in a nnmbet 
*• of odd unacconntable ceremonies. Which ob- 
**jeflion of theirs, we fiiould not be able'tho- 
** roughly to anfwer , . unlefs we could prove 
** (chiefly out of the Pfalms^ and other parti 
*' of the prophetic writings) that the Jewifli re- 
•* ligion was fomewhat hiore than bare outfide 
"and fliow, and that inward purity, and the 
" devotion of the heart, was a duty theft, ai 
" well as now. *' 

This appears to me an excellent introdufHpn. 
The thought on which it refts is folid and jndi* 
cious ; that in the book of Pfalms , the attention 
of men is called to the moral* and fpiritual part 
pf religion J and the JewiQi difpenfation thereby 
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vindicated from the fufpicion of reqairing nothing 
more from its votaries , than the obfervance of 
the external rites and ceremonies of the law. 
Such views of religion are proper to be often 
difphyed; and deferve to be infilled on, by all 
who wifh to render preaching conducive to the 
great purpofe of promoting righteoufnefs and 
virtue. The ftyle , as far as we have gone , is not 
only free from faults, but e1egai\t and happy. 

It if a great beauty in an introdu£lion , when 
it can be made to turn on fome one thought^ 
folly brought out and. illuftra ted; efpecially, if 
that thought has a clofe connexion with the 
following difcourfe, and, at the fame time, does 
not anticipate any thing that is afterwards to be 
introduced in a more proper places This intro- 
duj^on of Atterbury's has all thefe advantages. 
The encomium which he makes on the flrain of 
David's Plalms , is not fuch as might as well 
have been prefixed to any other difcourfe, the 
text of which was taken from any of the Plalms. 
Had this been the cafe , the introduction would 
have lofl much of its beauty. We fliall fee from 
what follows , how naturally the introdu61ory 
thought tonne£b with his text, and how hap* 
pily it nfliers it in. 

** One great inflance oi this proof, we have 
^^ in the words now before us ; which are taken 
** from a Pfalm of Afaph , written on purpofe 
** to fet out the weaknefs and worthleffnefs of 
^ cttemal performances » when (omp^ed with 
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During the period that preceded the refto- 
ration of. King Charles ll. tlie fermont of the 

^^ Or, je Tous le demande, & je vous le demande frapp^ 
^ de terreur» ne feparant pas en oe point t^on fort du v6tre, 
^^ & mc mettant dans la mSme difpoiitibn , oi^ je fouhalte_ . 
<^ que vous entricz; je voiis demande, donc^ fi Jefus-Chrift 
<^ parai{fait dans ce temple , au milieu de cette jiflembl^e , la 
<5 plus angufte de Tunivfers, pour nousjti^er, pour fure le 
<^ terrible difcernement des boucs & des brebis, croyez-vous 
^ q,ne le plus grand nombre de tous cenx qui nous fommes 
^ ici, fut plac^ k la droite? Croyez-vous que les chofes du 
'^ moins fuifent ^gales? croyez-vous qu'il s*y trouvit fe^le- 
^ ment dix jllles, que le Seigneur ne put trouver autrefbis 
<^ en cinq villes toutes entiereis? Je vous le demande? vous 
^ Tignorez , & jc Tignore moi-meme. Vous feuly 6* moa 
<< Dieu ! connaiflez ceux qui vous appartrcnnent. --* Mes Fr^- 
^ res , notre perte eft . prcfque alTuree , & nous n'y p^fons 
^ pas. Quand memc dans cette terrible reparation qui fe fera 
^* un jour, il ne devrait y avoir qu'un feul pecheur de cette . 
*^ afTemblee du cot^ des reprouves , & qu'une voix du ciel 
^^ viendrait nous en aifurer dans ce temple , (ans le defigner ; 
^ qui de nous ne craindrait d'etre le .malheureux ? qui de 
^* nous ne retomberait d*abord, fur fa confcience, pour exa-> 
<^ miner fi fes crimes n*oni pas merits ce ch^timent ? qui de^ 
^ nous, faifi de frayeur, ne demanderait pas i Jefus-Chrifty 
^^ comme autrefois les apottes : Seigneur, ne ferait-ce pat 
*^ moi ? Sommcs-nous fages , mes chcrs auditeur$«^ peut-etre 
^ que parmi Cons cenx qui m'entendent , il ne fe trouvera 
*^^ pas dix juftes ; peut-etre s*cn trouvera- t-^il encore moin$«. 
" Que fai-je, 6 mon Dieu! jc n'ofe regarder d^un'ceil fixe 
^^ les ablmes de vos jugemens, & de votre juftice; pent-ltre 
•* ne s*en trouvera -t-il qu'un feul ; & ce danger ne vous. 
*^ touche point , mon cher auditeur ? & vous croyez toe ce 
^ feul heureux dans le grand nombre qui p^rira ? vous qui • 
*^ avez moins fujet do le croire que tout autre i vous Sat %ui 




^* acceptable of fervices? 0£tT unto God t/tanh" 
giving.'' 
It is often a difficult matter to iUDftrate grace- 
fully the text of a fermon from the context, and 
to point out the connexion between them. Tins 
is a part of the difcourfe which is apt to become 
dry and tedious, efpecially when purfued into a 
minute commentary. And therefore, except as far 
as fuch illnftration from the context is necffTjry 
for explaining the meaning, or in cafes whcrb 
it ferves to give dignity and force to the text, 
I would advife it to be always treated with bre- 
vity. Sometimes it may even be wlioUy omitted, 
and the text alfumed merely as an independent 

Ipropofition , if the connexion with the context 
be obfcure , and \vould require a laborious ex- 
planation. In the prefent cafe, the illuftration 
from the context is fingolarly happy. The paffage 
of the Pfahn on whicli it is founded is noble and 
fpirited, and conne^ed in fuch a manner .with 
the text, as to introduce it with a very ftriking 
emphsfis. On the language I have little to ob- 
ferve , except that the phrafe , one great injtance 
P of this proof ^ is a clumfy expreffion. It was fuf- 
ficient to have faid , one great proofs or one great 
injlance , of this. In the fame fentence , when 
he fpeaks o( fetting out the weaknefs and worth* 
lejfnefs of external performances ^ we may ob-^ 
ferve, that the word worthlejfnefs ^ as it is now 
commonly ufed, fignifies more than the deficiency 
of worth, which is all that the author means, it 
generally imports, a confiderable degree of badne& 
X. on a, a, ao 
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or blame. It woald be more proper, dierefore^ 
to fay, the imperfeClion ^ or the infigfdficancy ^ 
of external performances/ 

^^ The ufe I intend to make of thefe words, 
^^ it , from hence to raife fome thoughts abont 
^^that very excellent and important doty of 
^^ praife and thankfgiving , a fubjed not unfit 
^^ to be difcourfed of at this time; whether we 
^^ confider, either the more than ordinary cold* 
^^ nefs that appears of late in menV teinpert 
'^ towards the pra£iice of this or any other part 
^^ of a warm and affecting devotion ; the great 
^^ occafion of fetting afide this particular day in 
^^ the calendar , fome years ago ; or the new 
•*• inflances of mercy and goodnefs , which God 
^^ hath lately been pleafed to beftow upon us; 
** anfweringat laft the m^LXiy prayers and fa/lings ^ 
^^ by which we have befought him fo long for 
^^ the eftablifliment of their MajeAies throne, and 
^^ for the fuccefs of their arms ; and giving us in 
*• his: 'good time , an opportunity of appearing 
^'before him in the more delightful part of our 
** duty , with the voice of joy and praife , with a 
^^ multitude that keep holidays.'' 

In'this paragraph there is nothing remarkable; 
no particular beauty or neatnefs of expreflion ; 
and the fentence which it forms is long and tire* 
fome.-^ ro rtdfe fome thoughts about that very 
excellent]^ &c. is rather loofe and awkward; -^ 
better •*—' to recommend that very excellent, &c. and 
when he mentions fetting afide a particular day 
in the calendar, one would imagine, th^t fetting 
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cpart %^/ouid have been mqre proper, as to fei 
iijide^ feerns rather to fuggeft a diffeuent ideaM ^ 
In %,Ojffef^ unio God thankjgmng. r—i< Which that 
f»Wc may do, let Bi inquire firft, how we ar<? 
^^to untkii/land thi^ £omxT^^x\d of olTaying praife 
<?^Sind thankrgiving m^Ko God; and then, how 
^^rcafonable it is that we ftonld comply with it. " 
r , This is the general divifion of the difcouFfe- 
An excellent one it i&, and correfponds to (Ti4iiy 
fab|efl3 of'thisf kind, where particular .duties are 
to be treated of; firft to explain , and then to 
recomniend or enforce them* A divilion {liouid 
always be, fimple and natural; and much depends 
on the proper view which it gives of the fubjeiS, - 
, ** Our inquiry into what is meant here, will 
^r.be very Jliort; for who is there, that under- 
1^ (lands any thing of religion , but knows, tliat 
^^ the oiFering praife and thanks to God, implies, 
V our having a lively and devout fenfe of his ex- 
*^ celtencies , and of his benefits; our recqlltfiling 
•Vthem with humility and thankfulnefs of h^uft; 
** and our expreffing thefe inward afleBions by 
*^ fuitable outward f*gns , by reverent , ai]d^ 
"lowly poftures of body, by fongs ajid hyum^^^^ 
** and fpiritoal ejaculations; either publiqly pr 
** privately; either in the cuftomary and daily 
*^ fervice of the church, or in its more, foleo^a 
^* aflemblies , convened upon extraordinary occ^r 
^* fions? This is the account which every ChriJtian 
?!ea(ily gives himielf of it; and which, therefore, 
V»it would be needlefs to enlarge upoq, * 1 J^iall 
¥pnly-take notice upon ^this head, that praif^^ 
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** and thankrgiving do, in ftriflnefs of fpeech^.^- 
** fignity things fom^what different. Our pruifeT 
^' properly terminates in God ,• on account of I 
"his naHiral excellencies and perfeflions; ancfj 
** is that afl of devotion , by which we conAff^. 
" arid -admire his feveral attributes: but thankf" 
^^ giving is a narrower dirty, and imports onhf 
** a grateful Tenfe and acknowledgment of 'pail ^ 
" mercies. We praife God for all his gloriousJ 
"ads of every kind, thitt regard either u* 
** other men I for his very vengeance^' and thoftj 
^"^ judgments which he fometimes fends abroad on I 
•* the earth; but we thank him, properly fpeak- 
*Mng, for the inftancefe of his goodnefs alone ji 
*' and for fuch only of thef^ , ad we ourfelvesl 
" are fom^way concerned in. This, I fay, is what] 
"the tW6 words ftridly imply; but fince the, 
^* language of fcripture is generally lefs exafi and^ 
** ufeth either of them often to exprefs the other 
"by, I fiiall not think myfelf obliged, in what 
" follows, thus nicely always to difliiiguifli tliem." 
There was room here for infifting more fully 
on the nature of the duty, than the author has 
done under this head; in particular, this was 
the place for correfling the miflake , to which 
men are always prone, of making thankfgiving to 
confift merely in outward expreflions ; and for 
fliowtng them , that the elTence of the duty lies 
in the inward feelings of the heart. In general » 
it is of much ufe to give full and diftin<^l explica- 
tions of religious duties. But , as our author 
intended only one difconrfe on the fabjefl, he 
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could not enlarge with equal folnefs on every 
part of it; and he haa chofen to dwelt on tliat 
part y on which indeed it is nioft neceflary to 
enlarge, the motives, enforcing the duty. For, 
as it is an eafier mafter to know , than to praflife 
duty 5 the perfnafive part of the dilcoufie is that 
to which the fpeaker fliould always bend his chief 
flrength. The account given in. this head, of the 
nature of praife and thankfgiving, though fliort, 
is yet comprehenfive and diilin^ , and the lan- 
guage is fmooth and elegant. 

** Now the great reafonablenefs of this duty of 
*| praife or thankfgiving , and our feveral obliga-' 
^^Mons\Xo it, will appear, if we either conhder 
*^ ilMbfoluiely in itfelf, as the debt of our natures j 
*,? or compare it with other duties, and fhow the 
" rank it bears among them; or fet out, in the 
*^ laft place , fome of its peculiar properties and 
** advantages , with regard to the devout per- 
*' former of it. ** 

The author here entera upon the main part of 
his fubjefl the reafonablenefs of the duty, and men- 
tions three arguments for proving it. Thefe are well , 
ftated, and are in themfelves proper and weighty, 
confiderations. How far he has handled each of 
them to advantage, will appear as we proceed, I 
cannot, however, but think that he has omitted 
one very material part of the argument, which 
was to have fliown the obligations we are under to 
this, duty, from tlie various fubjefls of thankf- 
giving afforded us by the divine goodnefs. Thifr 
would have led him to review the chief benefits 
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of creation, providence , and redemption: and 
certaitily, they are thefe which lay the foundation 
^ the whole argument fe^-thAnkigiving. The 
lieart mnfl firft be affei£)ed with a fuitable fehfe 
of the divine benefits; b^f^rft'one can bc'^excited^ 
to praife God. If yoa-tvonkl'perfuadenfie tobe 
thankful to a benefactor ^ you muft not employ 
fuch ~coniiderati6n« merely 'as thofe upon which 
the author here refts, taken from gratitude's being 
the law of my nature , or bearing a high rank 
among moral duties, or being attended with pe- 
culiar advantages. Thefe are conliderations but of 
a fecondary nature. You muft begin with fetling 
befoi'e nie- all that my friend has done' for me, 
if yoUfnean to touch my heart, and to call fordi 
the emotions of gratitude. The cafe is perfe^ly 
finlilar,. when we are exhdrted to give thanks to 
Cod;- "and, therefore,' in giving a full -'view of 
thefubjefi, the bleflings conferred on us by divine 
goodnefs fliould have been taken into the argument. 
•It may be faid , however, in apology for our 
author,' that tliis would have led him' into too 
wide a field for one difcourfe, and into a field 
alfd/AVhich is difficult, becaufe fo beaten, the 
enumiera«ion of the divine benefits. He therefore 
feems to tajce it for granted > that we have upon 
OUT minds a juft fenle of thefe benefits. - He affu* 
nies them 'as known* and 'a<;knowledged ; and 
fefting afide what may be called the pathetic 
part of the fubjeii , or what was calculaiedc to 
y^Siitn the J)^art, he goes on to the reafoning part. 
In^^hid Management ,1 cannot altogether blame 




him, I do noc by any means Ciy, that it is ne- 
ceiTary in every difcourfe to take in all that belongs 
to ihe do£lrine of which we treat. M^^ny a dif- 
courfe is fpoiled , by attempting to render it too 
copioes and comprehenfiye. The preacher may, 
without reprehenfion, take up any part of a great 
fubjeil to which his genius at the time leads him, 
and make that his theme. Bat when he omits any 
thing wliich may be thought eifential, he ought 
t^ give notice ». that this is a part, which for the 
time he lays afide. Something of this fort, would 
perhaps have been proper here- Our author 
might have begun, by faying, that the reafcm- 
ablenefs ofthisduty muft appear to every thinking 
being, who refleAs upon the infinite obligations 
which are laid upon us by creating, preferving, 
and redeeming love; and after taking notice that 
the field which thefe open, was too wide for him 
to enter upon at that time, have proceeded to hii 
other heads. Let us now confider thefe feparately, 
'* The duty of praife and thankfgiving , con- 
, <* fidered ahfolutely in itfelf, is, I fay, the debt and 
*Maw of our nature* We hadfuch facultiesbeftow- 
** cd on us by our creator, as made us capable 
*' of fatisfying this debt, and obeying this law; 
*' and they never, therefore, work more naturally 
** and freely, than when they are thus employed. 
" *Tis one of the earlieft inftruflions given us 
V by philofophy , and which hath ever fince been 
** approved and inculcated by the wifeft men 
^' of all ages ^ that the original defign of making 
•* man VkSi%^ that he might praife and honor him 
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" who made him. When God had iiniibed thii 
** goodly frame of things we. call tht world j ^and 
" put together the feveral parts .of.it, according 
^^ to his infinite wifdom', inexact number , weight, 
V and meafurej there was.ftiU wanting' a creature, 
^ in thefe lower regions, : that could apprehend 
*.' the beauty,;. order, and exquifite contrivance 
*' of itf : that from contemplating the gift, might 
** be able to raife itfelf to the great giver, and 
** do honor to all his attributes. Every thing in- 
" deed that God made, did., in fome fenfe, glorify 
^^'its author , inaCoiuch as it carried upon it the 
^^plain mark and imprefs of the Deity, and was 
** an effeft worthy of that firft caufe from whence 
".it flowed; and thus might the heavens be laid, 
** at the firft moment in which they fiood forth, 
V; to declare his glory i nnd the firtnamtnt to- Jhovf 
Vihis handy work: But this was an imperfefi and 
" defeflive glory ; the fign was of no fignification 
*^ here, below , whilft there was. no one here.as 
" rye t.t0 take notice of it. Man, therefore, was 
f 5. formed .to fupply^ this want, endowed with 
^-* p<iWdf» • fit to find '. out , and to acknowledge 
!f thefe unlimited -perfet^ions ; and then- pat into 
^^this temple of God , this lower woirld^ as the 
*^!jMiefb:'of. nature,' ta offer up thevinoenfe of 
'f tl^ahjjar.and praife. for the mute and infehfible 
^^'part ,of- the Ci^ktiori.* • • - ' • » - ' • ' 

>' This, Ifayj hath been'theopiniori' all* along of 
*^ the ifeoft thoUghtfifll men, down from the nioft an- 
f* cient times: and thpiigh it benbt demonftcative, 
^f yet itis what we canr»f'Jbut judge hi^ly reafon- 
^^ able, if we do but allow, that man was made for 
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** fome end or other j and that he is capable of 

\^^ perceiving that end. For , then ^ let ns fearch 

and inquire never fo much ^ we Chall find no 

I*' other account of him that we caii reft opon fo 

[*•* well If we fay j that he wag made purely for 

*•* the good pleafure of God; this is, in effe£l, to 

** fay , that he was made for no determinate end j 

' or for none, at leaft^ that ^we can difcern. 

If we fay, that he was defigned as an inftance 

** of the wifdom, and power ^ and goodnefs of 

'* God, tfjis, indeed, may be the reafon of his 

^ being in general ; for 'tis the common reatbn of 

'.'the being of fevery thing befides. But it gives 

^** no account, why he was made fuc/t a being 

^* as he is, a reflediog, thoughtful, inquifitive 

*' being. The particular reafon of this, feems 

"mod aptly to be drawn from the praife and 

" honor that was not only to redound to God 

"from him^ but to be given to God by him/' 

Thfi thought which runs through all this paf- 

fage, of man*s being the prieft of nature, and 

of his exiflence being calculated chiefly for this 

-end, that he might offer Dp the praifes of the 

mute part of the creation , is an ingenious thought, 

and well illuftrated. It was a favorite idea among 

fome- of the ancient philofophers; and it is not 

the worfe on that account, as it thereby appears 

to have been a natural fentiment of the human 

mind. In com poling a ferm on, however, it might 

have been better to have introduced it as a fort 

pf collateral argument, or an incidental illuftration, 

diaiv ta have difplayed it with fo much pomp, 
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and to have placed it in the front of the arguments 
for this duty. It does not feem to me, when 
placed in this ftation , to bear all the ftrefs which 
the author lays upon it. When the divine good- 
nefs brought man into exiftence^ we cannot well 
conceive that its chief purpofe was, to form a 
being who might fmg praifes to his maker. 
Prompted by infinite benevolence, the fupreme 
creator formed the human race, that they might 
rife to happinefs , and to the enjoyment of him- 
felf through a courfe of virtue, or proper aflion. 
The fentiment on which our author dwells, how- 
ever beautiful, appears loo loofe and rhetorical, 
to be a principal head of difcourfe. 

" This duty , therefore , is the debt and law 
*^ of our narure. And it will more diflindly ap- 
** pear to be fuch, if we confider the two ruling 
** faculties of our mind, the miderjlanding and the 
** will apart, in both which it is deeply found- 
** ed: in the underftanding, as in the principle 
^' of reafon , which owns and acknowledges it; 
*' in the will , as in the fountain of gratitude 
** and return, which prompts, and even con- 
^* flrains us to pay it/* 

*' Reafon was given us as a rule and meafare 
** by the help of which we were to proportion 
"our efteem of every thing, according to the 
*^ degrees of perfeflion and goodnefs which we 
** found therein. It cannot, therefore, if it doth 
•* its office at all , but apprehend God as the beft 
** and moft perfefl being; it muft needs fee, 
**and own^ and admire his infinite perfeftions. 
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And this is what is ftriflly meant by pre//^ ; which, 
** therefore is expreffed in fcripture , by cxinjeffing 
^^ to Gody and acl'nowledgingh\m'y hy afcribing to 
** him what is his due; and as far as this fenfe 
** of the words reaches , 'tis icnpoflible to t/iink 
** of God without praifing him j for it depends 
** not on the imderftanding , how it fiiall appre- 
*' hend things, any more than it doth on the eye^ 
** how vifible objefls iliall appear to it.*' 

*' The duty cakes the further and fnrer hold 
** of us, by the means of the will , and that ftrong 
" bent towards gratitude , which the author of our 
*^ nature hath implanted in it* There is notamore 
*' aflive principle than this in the mind of man; and 
** furely that which deferves its utmoft force, and 
** flTOuld fee all its fprings awork , is God; the 
** great and univerfal benefaflor, from whom 
** alone we received whatever we either have , 
*' or are, and to whom we can podibly repay 
*' nothing but our praifes^ or to fpeak more pro- 
^* perly on this head , and according to the ftrift 
** import of the word, our thankfgiving. Who 
^* hath firji given to God (faith the great apuftle , 
** in his ufual figure) and it Pialtbe recompcnjedwito 
^^ huW&gmn? A gift, itfeems, always requires 
*-a recompenfe; nay, but of him^andthrough him^ 
'' andlohini^ are all things: ofhim^ as the author; 
" through him^ as the preferver and governor^ to him 
** as the end and perfeflion of all things; towhom^ 
** therefore^ (as ic follows) be glory forever, amen." 

I cannot much approve of the light in which 
aut author places his argument in thefeparagraphsL 
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There is fomething too metaphyfical and refined , 
in his deducing, in this manner^ the obligation 
to thankfgiving^ from the two faculties of the 
mind , underftanding and wilh Though what he 
fays be in itfelf juft , yet the argument is not fuf- 
ficiently plain and flriking. Arguments in lermons, 
efpecially on fubjedls that fo naturally and eafily 
fuggeft them , flmuld be palpable and popular; 
fliould not be brought from topics that appear 
far fought, but ftiould direflly addrefs the heart 
and feelings. The preaclier ought never to depart 
too far from the common ways of thinking, and 
cxpreirrng himfelf. I am inchned to think, that 
this whole head might have been improved , if 
the author had taken up more obvious ground ; 
hati flated gratitude as one of tlie mod natural 
principles in the human heart; had illuflrafed this, 
by fliowing how odious the oppofite difpofuion 
is, and wiih what general confent men, in all 
ages J have agreed in hating, and condemning 
the ungrateful; and then applying thefereafoning» 
to the prefent cafe , had placed in a ftrong view, 
that entire corruption of moral fentiment which 
it difcovers to be deftitote of thankful emotions 
towards the fupreme benefaflor of mankind. As 
the moft natural method of giving vent to grate- 
ful fentiments is, by external exprelTions of thanks- 
givings he might then have anfwered the ob- 
jeflion that is apt to occur, of the exprelBon of 
our praife being infignificant to the almighty. 
But , by feeking to be too refined in his argument » 
ht has omitted fome of the moft ftriking and 
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obvious confiderations , and which, properly dif- 
played, would have afforded as great a field for 
eloquence , as the topic» which he has t^hofen, 
^He goes on. ♦ 

** Gratitnde confiftsin an equal return of 
" benefits, if we are able; of thanks, if we are 
•* not : which thanks , therefore , mrnft rife^lways 
^ in proportion as the favdra received are great*; 
** and the receiver incapable of making any other 
** foi"t ofreqoitah Now, fince no man hath bene- 
*' fited God at any time, and yet every man, in 
!' each moment of his life , is continually benefited 
^* by him , whatftrong obligations muft we needs 
** be under to thank him? 'Tis true , our thanks 
** are really as infignificant to him , as any other 

1*^ kind of return would be ; in themfelves^ indeed , 
*' they are worth lefs ; but his goodnefs hath put 
** a value upon them: he hath declared, he will 
" accept them in lieu of the vafl debt we owe; 
*' and after that , which is fitteft for us , to difpute 
** how they came to be taken as dm equivalent, or 
" to pay them ? 
" It is^ therefore, .the voice of nature (as far 
" as gratitude itfelf is fo) that the good things 
^** we receive from above, fliould be fent back 
P ** again thither in thanks and praifes ; as the rhers 
^' run into the fea^ to the place (the ocean of bene- 
** ficence) from whence the rhers come , thither 
*' ihould they return again.** 

tin thefe paragraphs, he has, indeed, touched 
bme of the confiderations which I mentioned. 
zizi: 
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advantage , they might have formed the nuili 
body of his argument* 

••-•♦^i We have confidefed the duty aA/b////e/y; we 

** are now to compare it with others , and to fee 

•^ what rank it bears among them. And here we 

**'fliail find, that, among all the- a^fts^of jreligion 

*^immedaately addreffed to, God, tliia .is much 

** the nobleft and mjoft excellent; as it Jtnuft needs 

*' be , if what hath been laid down be allowed ^ 

^^ that the end of man's creation was. io - praife 

H:and glorify God. For that cannot but be the 

^^ moft noble and excellent aft of any bting^ 

** which beft anfwers the end and defign of it, 

*^ Other parts of devotion, fuch as confejpon and 

V prayer, feera not originally to have been defign- 

f^ ed for man, nor man for them. They imply 

** guilimid want J with which the Jlafe of innocence 

** was not acquainted. Had man continued in that 

*' ftate, liis worfliip, liie the devotions of angels J 

^* had been paid to heaven in pure afls of thanks- 

*' giving; and nothing had been left for Jiim to 

** do, beyond the enjoying the good tilings of 

** life, as nature direfted:, and praifmg the God 

** of nature who bellowed them* But being 

^* fallen from innocence and abundance; having 

" con trailed goilt, and forfeited his right to all 

** forts of mercies} prayer and confelHon became 

" neceflary, for a time, to retrieve the lofs, and 

*' to reftore him to that ftate wherein he fliould 

** be able to live without them. Thcfe are fitted, 

** therefore , for a lower difpenfation , before 

** which, in paiadifc, there was nothing but 
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!? pratfe , and after which , there fliall be nothiug 
11 but that in heaven. Our perfetl ftare did at 
^*Jirft^ and will at laft, confift in the performance 
?*-of this duty 9 and herein, therefore, lies the 
"-excellence^ and the honor of our nature. 
>• >ff !Tis the fame way ofreafoning, by which 
^* the apoftle hath given the preference to charity, 
f« beyond faith , and hope , rand every fpiHtual 
^* gift. Charity never Jaikth ^ faith he; meaning, 
** that it is not a virtue ufeful only in this life, 
** but will accompany ns alfo into the next: 
^^ but witether there be praphejles ^ they Jliad fail ; 
•* whether there be tongues , May JJia/l ceqfe; 
** whether there be knowledge ^ ir Jliall Qanijfi away* 
Thefe are gifts of a temporary advantage , and 
•* fliall all perifli in the ufing. For we know in 
^^part^ and we propbefy in part : our prefent ftate 
** is imperfefl, and therefore, what belongs to 
f' that , and only that, mnft be imperfed too, 

|[f*fif/// when that which is perfed is come ^ then that 
** which is inpartjliall be done rtwuy. The argument 
•* of St. Paul, we fee, wlitch fets charity abqve 
** the reft of Chriftian graces, will give praife 
•* alio the pre-eminence over all the parts of Chrif- 
^* tian wodhrp; and we may conclude our reafon- 
** ing, therefore, as he doth his: And now abidtth 
** conjejfion , prayer ^ and praife ^ thefe three\ but 

'** the greatefl of thefe is praife*' 

The author, here enters on the fecond part 
of his argument , the high rank which thankfgiv- 
ing holds, when compared with other duties of 
religion. This he handles, with much eloquence 
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and beauty. His idea, that this was the original 
woilhip of man , before his fall rendered other 
duties requifite, and Ihall continoe to be hr« 
worniip in heaven, when the duties which are 
occafioned by a confcioufneft of guilt fliall have 
no place, is folid and juft; hfff illuftration of it 
is very happy ; and the ftyJe extremely flowing 
and fweet. Seldom do we meet uith any piece 
of compofition in fermons, that has more merit 
than this head. 

*' It is fo, certainly , on jQther accounts , as 
** well as this ; particularly , as it is the moft 
** dlfmierejied branch of our religious fervice; fach 
** as hath the moft of God ^ and the leaft of 
** ourfelves in it , of any we pay ; and therefore 
** approaches the neareft of any to a pure, and 
*' free, and perfect ail of homage. • For though 
" a good aflion doth not grow immediately 
** worthlefs by being done with the profpefl of 
** advantage, as fome have ftrangely imagined; 
*' yet it will be allowed, I fuppofe, that its 
•* being done, without the mixture of that end, 
** or with as little of it as pofllble, recommends 
** it fo much the more, and raifes the price of if. 
** Doth Job fear God for nought? was anobjeflion 
" of Satan ; which impHed , that thofe duties 
** were moft valuable , where our own intereft 
"was leaft aimed at: and God feems, by the 
** commiflion he then gave Satan , to try experi- 
" ments upon jfob, thus far to have allowed hii 
*' plea. Now, our requefts for future, and even 
*' our acknowledgments of paft mercies , centre 

purely 
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*^ purely in oorfelves ; onr own intereft is the 
** direfl aim of them. But praife is a generous 
*' and unmerccnary principle, which propofes 
*' no other end to itfelf , but to do, as is fit for 
■' a creature endowed with fuch faculties to do^ 
** towards the moft perfefl and beneficent of 
** beings; and to pay the willing tribute of honor 
*' there, where the voice of reafon direils us to 
** pay it. God hath, indeed, annexed a blelTing 
** totheduty; and when we know this, we cannot 
*' chufe, while we are performing the duty, but 
^' have fome regard to the blefling which belongs 
** to it* However, that is not the dired aim of our 
** devotions, nor was it the firft motive that ftir- 
** red us up to them. Had it been fo, we fliould 
*' naturally have betaken ourfelves to prayer, and 
** breathed out our defires in that form wherein 
" they are moft properly conveyed. 

** In fiiort, praife is our moft excellent work^ 
•* a work common to the church triumphant and 
** militant , and which lifts us up into communion 
*' and fellowfliip with angels. The matter about 
" which it is converfant, is always the perfeftion 
^* of Gods nature; and the afl itfelf, i$ the per- 
** feflion of ours. " 

Our author s fecond illuftration, is taken from 
praife being the moft difinterefted aft of homage. 
This he explains juftly and elegantly j though, 
perhaps, the confideration is rather too thin and 
refined for enforcing religious duties: as creatures 
foch as we, in approaching to the divine pre- 
fence, can never be fuppofed to lay afide all 
£, on R. 2- 31 
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confideration of onr own wants and neceflities; 
and certainly arc not required ( as the author 
admits) to diveft oorfelves of fuch regards. The 
concluding fentence of this head is elegant and 
happily exprefled. 

" I come now, in the laft place, to fet out 
•* fome of its peculiar properties and advantages , 
•* which recommend it to the devout performer. 
" And, 

** 1. It is the moA pleajihg part of our devo- 
•* tions: it proceeds always from a lively cheerful 
•* temper of mind, and it cherifbes and improves 
^ what it proceeds from. For it ft good to Jing 
** praifes unto our God (fays one, whofe experience, 
^* in this cafe, we may rely upon), for it is pleafant^ 
** andpraife is comely. Petition and confeflion are 
^ the language of the indigent and the guilty , 
" the breathings of a fad and contrite fpirit: Is 
** any affiiCledf let him pray : but, is any merry? 
** let him Jing pf alms. The moft ufual and natural 
^ way of men*s exprefling the mirth of their 
^^ hearts is in a fong, and fongs are the very 
•• language of praife ; to the exprefling of which 
*^ they are in a peculiar manner appropriated , 
** and are fcarce of any other ufe in religion. 
^ Indeed, the whole compofition of this duty is 
^* fuch , as throughout fpeaks eafe and delight to 
V the mind. It proceeds from love and from 
*• tharfkfulnefs; from love, the fountain tffpleafure, 
*• the pafRon which gives every thing we do, 
^' or enjoy, its reliib and agreeablenefs : from 
'• ihanifulnefs f which, involves in it the memory 
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^* of paft benefits , the a£)ua1 prefence of them to 
" the mind , and the repeated enjoyment of them. 
** And as is its principle , fnch is its end alfo : 
** for it procureth quiet and eafe to the mind , 
** by doing fomewhat towards fatisfying that debt 
" which it labors under; by delivering it of thofe 
" thoughts of praife and gratitude, thofe exulta- 
** tions it is fo full of 5 and which would grow 
** uneafy and troublefome to it, if they were kept 
" in. If the thankful refrained; it would be pain 
" and grief to them; but then, then istlieirfoul 
** faiisfied as with marrow andfatnefs , when their 
** mouth praifeth God with joyful lips. " 

In beginning this head of difcourfe, the ex^ 
preffion which the author ufes, to fet out fome 
of its peculiar properties and advantages , would 
now be reckoned not fo proper an expreflioa as 
to point out , or to fliow. The firft fubdivifion 
concerning .praife being the moft pleafant psirt of 
devotion*, is very juft and well expreffedi as fat 
as it goes; but feems to me rather defeflive. 
Much more might have been faid, upon the 
pleafure that accompanies fuch exalted a6ls of 
devotion. It was a cold thought, to dwell upon 
its difburdening the mind of a debt. The author 
fhould fiave infifted more upon the influence of 
praife and thankfgiving, in warming, gladdening j|^ 
foothing the mind; lifting it above the world i 
to dwell among divine and eternal objefts. He 
fliould have defcribed the peace and joy whick 
then expand the heart ; the relief which this 
•xercife procures from the caret and agitations of 
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life; the encouraging views of providence to 
lyhich it leads oar attention ; and the troll which 
it promotes in the divine mercy for the future, 
by the commemoration of benefits' palt In (hort, 
this was the place for his pouring out a greater 
flow of devotional feutiments than what we here 
>d. 

" ' " a. It is another diftinguiflhing property of 
** divine praife , that it enlargeth the powers and 
** capacities of our fouls, turning them from low 
<* and little things , upon their greateft and no- 
" bleftobjefl, the divine nature, and employing 
" them in the difcovery and admiration of thofe 
** feveral perfeftions that adorn it. We fee what 
** difference there is between man and man, fuch 
^ as there is hardly greater between man and 
f* beaft; and this proceeds chiefly from the diffe- 
^* rent fphere of thought which they a6i in, and 
•* the different objefts they converfe with. The 
^' mind is eifentially the fame , in the peafant and 
** the prince; the force of it naturally equal, in 
*^ the untaught man , and the philofopher ; only 
** the one of thefe is bufied in mean affairs, and 
♦* within narrower bounds; the other exercifes 
^* bimfelf in things of weight and moment; and 
^^ this it is, that puts the wide diftance between 
** them. Nob\e objefls are to the mind , what 
" the fun-beams are to a bud or flower, they open 
f * and unfold , as^ it were, the leaves of it ; put it 
^* upon exerting and fpreading itfelf every way; 
f^ and call forth all thofe powers that lie hid and 
^' locked up in it. The praife and admiration 
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** of God, therefore, brings this advantage along 
^* with it , that it fets our faculties upon their full 
** flretch , and improves them to all the degrees 
^* of perfeflion of which they are capable. " 

This head is juft, well exprefled, and to cen- 
fure it might appear hypercritical. Some of the 
expreflions, however, one would think, might 
be amended. Thefimile, forinftance, about the 
effeiis of the fun-beams upon the bud or flower, 
is pretty , but not correftly expreffed. T/iey open 
and unfold as it were^ the leaves of it. If this is to 
be literally applied to the flower , the phrafe , as 
it were , is needlefs ; if it is to be metaphorically 
nnderflood (which appears to be the cafe), the 
leaves of the mind, is harfh language; befidesthat, 
put it upon exerting itfelf, is rather a low expreflion. 
Nothing is more nice than to manage properly 
fuch fimiles and allufions , fo as to preferve them 
perfeflly correft , and at the fame time to render 
the image lively : it might perhaps be amended 
in fome fuch way as this: ** As the fun-beams 
•* open the bud , and unfold the leaves of a flow- 
•* er, noble objefls have a like effefl upon the 
" mind; they expand and fpread it, and call forth 
** thofe powers that before lay hid and locked up 
"in the foul." 

" 3. It farther promotes in us an exquifitefenfe 
^* of God's honor, and a high indignation of mind 
^ at erery thing that openly profanes it. For 
•* what we value apdi delight in , we cannot 
*' with patience hear flighted or abufed. Our 
?♦ ownpraifesj which we are conftantly putting 
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" np , will be Sifpur to ns toward procuring and 
*' promoting the divine glory in every other in- 
*' ftance ; and will make us fet our faces againft all 
" open and avowed impieties; which, methinks, 
•* fhould be confidered a little by fuch as would 
" be thought not to be wanting in this duty, and 
** yet are often filent under the fouleft diflionors 
*^ done to religion , and its great author : For 
*' tamely to hear God's name and worfhip vilified 
*' by others, is no very good argument that' we 
*' have been ufed to honor and reverence him, 
" in good earneft, ourfelves." 

The thought here is well founded , though it 
iscarelefslyand loofely brought out. The fentence, 
our own praifes which we are conjiantly putting up^ 
will be afpur to us toward procuring and promoting 
the divine glory in every other injlance , is both ne- 
gligent in language, and ambiguous in meaning; 
for our own praifes , properly fignifies the praifes 
ofourfelvef. Much better if hehadfaid, "thofe 
*' devout praifes which we conftantly offer up to 
** the almighty, will naturally prompt us to pro- 
** mote the divine glory in every other inftance." 

"4. It will , beyond all this , work in us a deep 
*' humility and confcioufnefs of our own imper- 
** feflions. Upon a frequent attention to God and 
*' his attributes, we fhall eafily difcover our own 
** weaknefs and emptinefs, our fwelling thoughts 
*^ of ourfelves will abate , and we fhall fee and 
** feel that we are altogether lighter to be laid /p 
*' the balance than vanity; and this is a leffon 
** which, to the greateft part of mankind is, I 
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think , very well worth learning. We are natu- 
rally prefnmptuoos and vain 5 full of ourfelves , 
and regardlefs of every thing befides, efpecially 
when fome little outward privileges difiinguifii 
liS from the reft of inankind; then 'tis odds, but 
we look into ourfelves with great degrees of 
complacency, and are wifer (and better every 
w^ay ) in our own conceit , f/mnfeven men that can 
render a reafon. Now nothing will coatribote 
fo much to the cure of this vanity , as a due atten- 
*' tion to God's excellencies and perfefiions. By 
** comparing thefe with thofe which we imagine 
'* belong to us, we Ihall learn, not to think more 
•* highly of ourfelves than we ought to think of our- 
^^ fehcs y but to think foberiy ; we Ihall find more 
** fatistaftion in looking upwards , and humbling 
** ourfelves before our common creator, than in 
*' cafting our eyes downward with fcorn upon 
" our fellow creatures, and fetting at nought any 
^' part of the work of his hands. The vaft dift- 
** ance we are at from real and infinite worth , 
^* will aftonilli us fo much , that we ffiall not be 
** tempted to value ourfelves upon thefe leffer de- 
** grees of pre-eminence, which cnftom or opinion, 
*' or fome little accidental advantages have given 
^' us over other men. " 

Though the thought here alfo be juft, yet a 
like deficiency in elegance and beauty appeari* 
The phrafe 'tis odds ^ but we look into ourfelves 
with great degrees of complacency ^ is much too 
low and colloquial for a fermon — he might have 
faid^ we are likely^ or we are prone to look into 
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onrfelves. — Comparing thefe with thofe which we 
imagine to belong to us , is alfo very carelefii ftyle — * 
By comparing thefe with the virtues and abilities 
which we afcribe to ourfelvesj we Jhall learn — 
would have been porer and more correct 

^^ 3. I (ball mention but one ufe of it more, 
^* and 'tis this ; that a confcientious praife of 
^^ God will keep ns back from all falfe and mean 
^' praife, all fulfome and fervile flatteries , facfa as 
^^ are in ufe among men. Praifmg , as 'tis com- 
^^ monly managed , is nothing elfe but a trial of 
^^ jlkill upon a man , how many good things we 
** can polfibly fay of him. All the treafures of 
^' oratory are ranfacked , and all the fine things 
** that ever were (aid, are heaped together for hit 
'^ fake; and no matter whether it belongs to him 
*• or not; though there be enough on't. Which 
^^ is one deplorable inftance among a thoufand , of 
^^ the bafenefs of human nature, of its fmall regard 
** to truth and juftice; to right or wrong; to what 
^' is, or is not to be praifed. But he who hath a 
^^ deep fenfe of the excellencies of God upon his 
^^ heart, will make a God of nothing befides. He 
*• will give every one his juft encomium, honor 
^' where honor is due, and as much as is due, be-^ 
^' caufe it is his duty to do fo; but the honor of 
God will fuffer him to go no further. Which 
rule, if it had been obferved, a neighbouring 
" prince (who now, Grod be thanked, needs 
•* flattery a great deal more than ever he did ) , • 
" would have wanted a great deal of that incenfe 
which hath been offered up to him by his adoreCk'* 
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This head appears fcarcely to deferve any place 
among the more important topics , that naturally 
prefented themfelves on this fubje£l^ at lead, it 
had much better have wanted the application 
which the author makes of his reafoning to the 
flatterers of Louis XIV ; and the thanks which 
he offers to God , for the affairs of that prince 
being in fo low a Hate , that he now needed 
flattery more than ever. This political fotire is 
altogether out of place , and unworthy of the 
fubje£). 

One would be inclined to think, upon review* 
ing our author's arguments, that he has over- 
looked fome topics , refpe£)ing the happy con- 
fequences of this duty , of fu]ly as much import- 
ance as any that he has inferted. Particularly, 
be ought not to have omitted the happy ten- 
dency of praife and thankfgiving , to flrengthen 
good difpofitions in the heart ; to promote love 
to God , and imitation of thofe perfe6)ions which 
we adore ^ and to infufe a fpirit of ardor and 
zeal into the whole of religion , as the fervice 
of our benefaflor. Thefe are confequences which 
naturally follow from the proper performance oC 
this duty; and which ought not to have been 
omitted; as no opportunity fhould be loft, of 
fliowing the good effed of devotion on pra£)ical 
religion and moral virtue; and pointing out the 
neceffary connexion of ;he one with the other. 
For certainly the great end of preachmg is, to 
make men better in all the relations of life, and 
to promote that complete reformation of heart 
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and conduct , in which true Chriftianity coniifls. 
Our author, however, upon the whole, is not 
deficient in fuch views of religion ; for , in his 
general ftrain of preaching, as he is extremely 
pious, fo he is^ at the fame time^ practical and 
moral. 

His fumming up the whole argument, in the 
next paragraph is elegant and beautiful; and fuch 
concluding views of the fubjeft are frequently 
very proper and ufeful : " Upon thefe grounds 
** doth the duty of praife fland , and thefe are 
•* the obligations that bind us to the perfor- 
** mance of it. Tis the end of our being , and 
^* the very rule and law of our nature; flowing 
^' from the two great fountains of human afiioti, 
** the underflanding and the will , naturally, and 
^^ almoft neceflarily. It is the moil excellent part 
** of our. religious worihip ; enduring to eternity, 
** after the reft fliall be done away: and paiid, even 
** now , in the frankelt manner , with the leaft 
** regard to our own intereft. It recommends 
** itfelf to us by feveral peculiar properties and 
*' advantages; as it carries more pleafure in it, 
•* than all other kinds of devotion; as it enlarges 
•* and exalts the feveral powers of the mind ; as 
•* It breeds in us an exquifite fenfe of God's 
•* honor, and a willingnefs to promote it in the 
** world; as it teaches us to be humble and lowly 
** ourfelves , and yet prcferves us from bafe and 
** fordid flattery , from beftowing mean and 
^* undue praifes upon othiers. " 
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^ After thin, our author addrefles himfelf to 
two claffes of men, the carelefs and the profane, 
his addrefs to the carelefs is beautiful , and 
pathetic ; that to the profane , is not fo well 
executed, and is liable to fome objeflion. Such 
addrefles appear to me to be, on feveral occafions, 
very ufeful parts of a difcourfe. They prevailed 
much m the ftrain of preaching before the refto- 
ration ; and , perhaps , fince that period , have 
been too much neglefled. They afford an oppor- 
tunity of bringing home to the confciences of the 
audience, many things, which, in the courfe of the 
fermon , were, perhaps, delivered in the abftrafl. 
I fliall not dwell on the conclufion of the 
fermon, which is chiefly employed in obferva- 
tions on the pofture of public affairs at that time. 
Confidered , upon the whole , this difcourfe of 
Biihop Atterbury's is both ufeful and beautiful , 
though I have ventuted to point out fome defeAs 
in it. Seldom, or never, can we expeft to meet 
with a compofition of any kind , which is ab- 
folutely perfeft in all its parts: and when we 
take into account the difficulties which J before 
Ihowed to attend the eloqtience of the pulpit, 
we have, perhaps, lefs reafon to lo6k for perfec- 
tion in a fermon, than in any other compofition^ 
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Conduct of a Difcourfe in all its Parts. — » //i- 
trodu£Hon. — Divifion. Narration and £r- 
plication. 



I 



HAVE, in the four preceding lectures, con- 
0dered what is peculiar to each of the three 
great fields of public fpeaking , popular aflem- 
blies, the bar, and the pulpit. I am now to treat 
of what is common to them all ; of the condud 
of a difcourfe or oration , in general. The pre- 
vious view which I have given of the diftin- 
gutihing fpirit and chara<Aer of different kinds 
of public fpeaking , waos neceflary for the pro^- 
per application of the rules which I am about to 
deliver ; and as I proceed , I fliall farther point 
out, how far any of thefe rules may have 9 
particular refpefl to the bar, to the pulpit, or 
to popular courts. 

On whatever fubjeft any one intends to dif- 
courfe , he will moft commonly begin with fome 
introdu6lion , in order to prepare the minds of 
his hearers; he will then ftate his fubjeft, and ex- 
plain the £ai£U conne^ed with it; he will employ 
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arguments for eftablifliing his own opinipn, and 
overthrowing that of his antagonift ; he may per- 
haps , i^ there be room for it, endeavour to touch 
the paflions of his audience; and after having ^ 
feid all he. thinks proper, he will bring his dif- 
courfe to a clofe , by fome peroration or conclu- 
fion. This being the natural train of fpeaking, 
the parts that compofe a regular formal oration , 
are thefe fix; firft, the exordium or intrpduflion, 
fecondly, the ftate, and the divifion of the fubjeft;; 
thirdly, narration, or explication ; fourthly, the i 
reafoning or arguments ; fifthly , the pathetic k^^^ 
part; and laftly, the conclufion. I do not mean, -; 
that each of thefe muft enter into every public ^; 
difcourfe , or that they muft enter always in this 
brder. There is no reafon For being fo formal-, 
on every occafion; nay, it would often be a fault, :, ^. 
and would render a difcourfe pedantic and ftiff. 
There may be many excellent difcourfes in public, 
where feveral of thefe parts are altogether want- 
ing ; where the fpeaker, for inftance, ufes no in- 
troduftion, but enters direflly on his fubjeftj 
where he has no occafion either to divide or ex- 
plain ; but fimply reafons on one ficje of the ■ . 
queftion , and then finifhes. But as the parts , 
which I mentioned, are the natural conftituent 
parts of a regular oration , and as in every dif- 
courfe whatever, fome of them muft be found, 
it is neceffary to our prefent purpofe , that I 
. ihould treat of each of. them diftinftly. 

I begin , of courfe , with the exordium or , 
;introda£lion. This is manifefily conjimon to all 
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the three kinds of public fpeaking. It is not a 
rhetorical invention. It is founded vpon nature, 
and fuggefted by common fenfe. When one is 
going to counfel another ; when he takes upon 
him to inftruft , or to reprove , prudence will 
generally direO, him not to do it abruptly, but 
to ufe fome preparation ; to begin with fome- 
what that may iricline the perfons^, to whom he 
addreffes himfelf , to judge favorably of what 
he is about to fay ; and niay difpofe them tq 
fuch a train of thought j as vyill forward s^nd 
affift the purpofe which he h^s in view. This 
is , or ought to be , the main fcope of an intro-* 
/ duflion. Accordingly Cicero and Qqinflilian 
f / mention thi*ee ends , to one or other of which 
\ { it Ihould be fubfervient. " reddere auditores be- 
*5 volos, attentos, dociles." 
I Firft , To conciliate the good will of the 
hearers 9 to render them benevolent, or well- 
affefled to the fpeaker and to the fnbje£l. 
Topics for this purpofe may, in caufes at the 
^ bar, ^ be fometimes taken from the particular 
fituation of the fpeaker himfelf, or of his client, 

^ or from the charader or beh$iviour of his anta- 
gonifts contrafted with his own ^ on other occa- 

^ fions, from the nature of thefubjeft, as dofely 
connefled with the intereft of the hearers : and | 

y in general, from themodefty and good intention^ 
with which the fpeaker enters upon his fabjed. 

* The fecond end of an introdut^on, is, to raife 
the attention of the hearers; which may be 
effedied , by giving them fome^ hints of the 
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imjpKortance , dignjty , or novjgjty of the fubjefl ; 
or fome favorable view of the clearnefs and 
precifion with which we are to treat it; and of 
the brevity with which we are to difconrfe. The 

^ third end , is to render the hearersTSodle , or 
open to perluafion ; for which end , we muft 
begin with ftudying to remove any particular 
prepoffeffions they may have contracted againft 
the caufe , or fide of the argument which we 
efponfe. 

Some one of thefe ends fliould be propofed by 
every introdu£iion. When there is no occalion 
for aiming at any of them \ when we are already 
fecureofthe good will, the attention , and the 
docility of the audience, as may often be the 
cafe , formal introduAions can /without any pre- 
judice, be omitted. And , indeed , when they 
ferve for no purpofe but mere oftentation, they 
had , for the moft part, better be omitted ; unleft 
as far as refpefl to the audience makes it decent, 
that a fpeaker fliould not break in upon them too 
abruptly , but by a ftort exordium prepare them 
for what he is going to fay. Demofthenes's in- 
troduAions are always Aiortand fimple; Cicero'$ 
are fuller and more artful. . 

^l The ancient critics diftinguifli two kinds of 
introductions, which they call ** principium,'* 
and " infinuatio. *■ " Principium" is, where the 
orator plainly and directly profeffes his aim in 
[peaking , " infinuatio " is , where a larger com-*- 
pafs mufl be taken; and where, prefuming the 
dUfpoffition ^f th^ audience be too much againft 
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the orator 9 he muft gradually reconcile them to 
hearing him, before he plainly difcovers the point 
which he has in view. 

Of this latter fort of introduAion , we have 
an admirable inftance in Cicero's fecond oration 
againft Rullus. This Rullus was tribune of the 
people 9 and had propofed an agrarian law ; the 
purpofe of which was to create a decemvirate, 
or ten commiflioners , with abfolute power for 
five years over all the lands conquered by the 
republic , in order to divide them among the 
citizens. Such laws had often been propofed by 
ffiiflious magiflrates , and were always greedily 
deceived by the people. Cicero is fpeaking to 
the ];>eople ; he had newly been made conful by 
their intereft ; and his firft attempt is to make 
them rejefl this law. The fubjefl was extremely 
delicate , and required much art. He begins 
%vith acknowledging all the favors which he h^d 
received from the people , in preference to the 
nobility. He profeffes himfelf the creature of 
their power , and of all men the moft engaged 
to promote their intereft. He declares, that he 
held himfelf to be the conful of the people j and 
that he would always glory in preferving th^ 
chara<Aer of a popular magiflrate. But to be 
popular, he obferves, is an ambiguous word. 
He underftood it to import, a Heady attachment 
to the real intereft of the people, to their li- 
berty, their eafe, and their peace; but by fome 
he faw , it was abufed, and made a cover to 
their own felfiib aqd ambitious ^defigns. ^ Iii*U)$i 

manner 
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manner , he begins to draw gradoally nearer to 
his purpofe of attacking the propofal of Rullus; 
bat ftill with great management and referve. He 
protefts, that he is far from being an enemy to 
^arian laws; he gives the higheft praifes.to the 
Gracchi 9 thofe zealous patrons of the j>eople; 
and aifnres th(sm, that, when he firft heard of 
Rullus's law, he had , refolved to fupport it, if 
he found it for their interefi; bpt that, upon 
examining lit , he Jbnnd it calculated to eftablifli 
9, dominion that was inconfiftent with liberty, 
and to aggrandize a few men at the expenfe of 
the, public :: and then terminates his exordium, 
with telling them , that he is going to give his 
r^afons for being of this opinion; but that if his 
reafons (hall not fatisfy them , he will give up 
his ' own opinion , and embrace theirs. Iii all 
this , there was great art. His eloquence pro- 
duced the intended eifed; and the people, with 
one voice, rejefied this agrarian law. 

Having given thefe general views of the na- 
ture and end of a^ introduction , I proc^d to 
lay down fome rules for the proper compofition , 
of it. Thefe are the more neceffary , that this is 
a part of the difcourfe which requires no fmall 
care. It is always of importance to begin well ; 
to make a favorable impreilion at firft fetting 
out ; when the minds of the hearers , vacant as 
yet and free, are moft difpofed to receive any 
imprelRon eafily. I muft add too, that a good 
introdudion is often found to be extremely, dif- 
ficult. Few parts of the difcourC^ give the compofer 
L, on R. Q.y 2^ 
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more trouble , or are attaided ivith more nicety 
in the eKectition. 

\ . The firft rule is ,, that the introdQ^ion (hoold 

be eafy and natural. The fubjeA mn^ always 
fuggeft it. It mull appear, as Cicero beaotifnlly 
cxpreiTes it: '* kffloruiiTe penitus €x re de qua 
^^ turn agitur *. " It h too common a fault in 
introduftions, that they are taken from fome 
common'* place topic, which has no peculiar 
relation to the fubje^i in hand ; by whidb means 
they ftand apart, like pieces detached from the 
reft of the difcourfe. Of this kind are Salloil's 
uitrodu£)ions , prefixed to his Catilinartan and 
JugurthiiM wars. They migh^ as weH faa9« been 
iatrodu^iions to any ^iftory, or to any other 
treatffe whatever: »id, therefore, lihongh ele* 
gant in themfelves , they mufjt be confidered as 
blemiflies in the work, from want jQf doe connee* 
tion with it. Cicero, though abundantly correal 
in this particular in bis orations, yet is not fo 
in his other works. It appears from 9^ letter of 
his to Atticus ( L. xvi. 6. ) that it was his cuftom 
to prepare, at his leifure, a colleAion of different 
introdu^iiona or prefaces, ready to be prefixed 
to any work that he might afterwards pnblifli^ 
In confequence of this (jtrange method of compof^ 
ing , it happened to him , to employ the fame 
introdudion twice without remembering it ; pre*, 
fixing it to two different works. Upon Atdcus 

* ** To have fprung up, of its own ftCcor^y ftom th^mattci 
^ whick is imdsr opfifidersdsit*' 
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informing him of thu , he acknowledges th^ 
miflajk^, and fends him ft new introduAion. 

In order to render introdu0ipnj& natural an4/ " ^) 
^afy, it is, in my opinion, 4 good rule, that\^ 
they ftouyjipt J^g 4^^ jtilLifter one haa 

meditated.inJUftpwn min(i the fubftance of his 
difcourfe. Then, and not till then, he ihould 
begin to think of foqnie proper and natural 
iptrpdpAipn. 6y taking a cpnu-ary courfe , And 
laboring in the firlt place on an introdu6^ipn^ 
every qt\e who is a^cuftomed to cpmpofition \viU 
oftep hndy that either he is led to lay hold pf 
fome common -place topic, or, that ipflea4 pjf 
the introdu^ion being accommodated to th^ 
difcourfe , he is obliged to accpn^modate the 
who)^ difcourfe to the introduflion which he had 
pvevioufly written* Cidero makes this r^m^'k; 
though, as we have feen, his prance w^s not 
always conformable to his pwn f ule. ^^ pnf^ni]^ui| 
'' rebus coniideratis , turn den jque id qup4 pfi« 
^* mum eft dicenduifi ppftremum fgleo cogitare, 
^^ quo utar exordio. Nam fi quando id pricpuQ^ 
^^ invenire yolui, nullum mihi pccurrit, nifi aut 
"exile, 4Ut nugatorium, ^ut vtjlgare V After 
the mind has been pn^? vyafoied and pi^t jn 



* ^< When I have plaq^ned and digefted all the materials 
^ of my difcourfe, it is my caftom to think. In the laft 
^ place , of Ihe introduftion with which I afs to l^e^iq. F^ 
<< if, a|: ^ny tim(, I havf pndp^voufed tq invisnt »p inffo* 
^ dnftion firft , nothing has ev^r Qcciir^ed to me for tha( 
^ purpofe, but wh^ wa^ triftinf, nugatory » and vulgar.*' 
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train, by clofe meditation on the fubjeA, mate- 
rials for the preface will thea fuggeft themfelves 
much more readily. 

In the fecond place , in an introdu£lion , 
correflnefs fliould be carefully ftudied in the 
expreflion. This is requifite , on accoont of the 
fituation of the hearers. They are then more 
difpofed to criticize than at any other period; 
they are, as yet, unoccupied with the fubje£l 
or the arguments; their attention is wholly 
dire^d to the Xpeaker*8 flyle and manner. 
Something muft be done, therefore, to prepofle/s 
them in his favor; though for the fame reafon^, 
too much art muft be avoided ; x for it will be 
more eafily dete£ted at that time, than after- 
wards; and will derogate from perfoafion in 
/ all that follows. A correfl plainnefs , an ele-' 
&B^ fimplicity, is the proper charafler of an 
introduction; *' ut videamur, fays Quin^lian^ 
^* accurate non callide dicere." 
./ In the third place, modefty is another charac- 
ter which it muft carry. All appearances of 
modefty are favorable, and prepoflefling. If 
the orator fet out with an air of arrogance and 
oftentation , the felf-love and pride of the hearers 
will be prefently awakened , and will follow 
him with a very fufpicious eye throughout all 
his progrefs. His modefty fliould difcover itfelf 
not only in his exprelRons at the beginning , but 
in his whole manner; in his looks, in his geftures, 
in the tone of his voice. Every auditory take 
in good part thofe marks of r«fpeA and awe^ 
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which are paid to them by one who addreflas 

them. Indeed the modefty of an introdudion 

ihould never betray any thing mean or abjeft. 

It i» always of great ufe to an orator , that 

/ together with modefty and deference to his 

i hearers , he fliould fhow a certain fenfe of dig- 

^iiity, arifing from a perfoafion of the juftice, 

or importance, of the fubjeft on which he is 

to fpeak. . -^ . 

The modefty of an introduAion requires, that, 
it promife not too much. " Non fumum ex fulgore; 
*' fed ex fumo dare lucem *.'* This certainly is 
^ the general rule, that an orator fliould not put 
forth all his fbrength at the beginning; but fliould 
rife and grow upon us, as his difcourfe advances. 
There are cafes, however, in which it is allow- 
able for him to fet out from the firft in a high 
and bold tone; as, foi: inftance, when he rifetf 
to defend fome caufe which has been much rua 
/ down , and decried by the public. Too modeft 
a beginning, might be then like a confeflion of 
guilt. By the boldnefs and ftrength of his exor- 
dium, he muft endeavour to ftem the tide that 
is againft him , and to remove prejudices , by 
encountering them without fear. In fubjefls too 
of a declamatory nature , and in fermons , where 
the lubje£i is ftriking, a magnificent introdu£lioii 

* He dce% not lavish at a blaze his fire, 
^ Sudden to glare, and then in fmoke expire; 
But rifes from a cloud of fmoke to light. 
And poTirs his fpecious miracles to fi^ht. 

Hoa. Ai^ Postr Fa4Mcx$« 
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has fomctimcs a good effefl, if it be properly fup- 
ported in the fequel. Thus BiOiop Atterbnry, 
in beginning an eloquent fermon , preached oii 
the 3oth of January , the anniverfary of what is 
called King Charles's martj-rdom , fets ont in 
this pompous manner : " This is a day of trou-; 
" ble, of rebuke, and df blafphemy, diftinguiOied 
** in the calendar of our church , and the annals 
** of our nation , by the fufferings of an excel- 
•* lent prince , who fell i facrifice to the rage of 
" his rebellious fubjefls; and by his fall, derived 
** infamy, mifety, and guilt on them , and their 
"Tinfiil pofterity.'* BofTuet, Flechier, and the 
Other celebrated Fi-ertch preachers very often begin 
thrfr difcourfes with labored and fublime intro- 
duiiibns. Thefe raife attention, arid throw a 
luftre on tht ftibjcfft : but let every fpedker be 

/ much on his guard againft ftriking a higher note 
at the beginning , than he is able to keep up in 
Ills |jr6gt^fs. 

- . In thJsJ foui'th place an intrdduftion fhould 
tifuilly be carried on in the calm manner. This 
hfelddih the plate for vehemence and paflion. 
Ehiotions tnuft rife, as the difcourfe advances. 
The thlhdk of the hearers mtft be gradually pre- 
pared , before the fpeaker t*aii venture oh fltong 
dhd paflionate fentiments* The ekceplions to 
this rule are , when the fubjefl is fiach , that 

I the very mention of it naturally awakens fome 
paflionate emotion ; or when the unexpe^ed pre- 
fence of fome perfon or obje^'^ in a popular 
afleiftbly $ infiiati^ the fpeaker , and makes him 
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break forth wtth unofual warmth. Either o£ 
thefe will juftify what is called, the exordium 
ab abrupto. Thns the appearance of Catiline in 
tEelenate^ renders the vehement begiiiriing of 
Cicero's firft oration againft him very natural and 
proper. " Quoufque tandem, Catilina , abutere 
•* patientia noltra ?" And thus Bifliop Atterbury^ 
in preaching from this text, " Blefl'ed is he , 
\' whofoever ihall not be offended in me , " ven- 
tures on breaking forth with this bold exordium ; 
^* And can any man then be offended in th^e ^ 
** bleffed Jefus ? *' which addrefs to our faviour > 
he continues for a page or two, till he^ntet* 
on the diviiion of his fubje£i. But fuch introduc- 
tions as theie (hould be hazarded by very few ^ 
as they promife fo much vehemence and undion 
^through the reft of the difcourfe, that it is 
very difficult to fulfil the expectations of the 
hearers. 

At the fame time , though the introdu£iioi| 
18 not the place in which warm emotions are 
ofualiy to be attempted , yet I muft take notice^ 
that it ought to prepare the way for fuch as are 
.defigned to be raifed in fubfequent parts of th^ 
/ difcourfe. The orator ihould , in the begiQ-> 
ning , turn the minds of his hearers towards 
thofe fentiroents and feelings which he feeks to 
awaken in tlw coUrfe of his fpeech. According, 
for inftance, as it is comp&flion , or indignation, 
or contempt, pii which his difcourfe is to reft^ 
he ought tO: fow the feeds of thefe in his in« 
tDodiiAion ; he ought to begin %vith Iwr^tiching 
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that fpirit which he means to infpire. Much of 
the orator's art and ability is fliown, in thus 
ftriking properly at the commencement , the key- 
note, if we may fo exprels it, of the reft of his 
oration. 

Iti the fifth place , it is a rule in introdu^ons, 
not to anticipate any material part of the fub- 
jeft. When topics, or arguments , which are 
afterwards to be enlarged upon, are hinted at, 
and, in part, brought forth in the introduflion, 
they lofe the grace of novelty upon their fecond 
appearance. The impre(I)on intended to be made 
by any capital thought, is always made with 
the greateft advantage, when it is made entire, 
and in its proper place. 
/: In the laft place , the introdnflion ought to 
be proportioned, both in length and in kind, to 
the difcourfe that is to follow: in length, as no- 
thing can be more abfufd than to ereft a verj* 
great portico before a fmall building \ and in kind, 
as it \i no lefs abfurd to overcharge, with fuperb 
ornaments, the porticoof aplain dwelling-houfe, 
or to make the entrance to a monument as gay 
as that to an arbour. Common fenfe direAs, that 
every part of a difcourfe (bould be fuited to the 
ftrain and fpirit of the whole. 

Thefe are the principal rules that relate to in- 
troduflions. They are adapted , in a great ihea- 
fure , equally , to difcourfes of all Idnds. In 
pleadings at the bar , or fpeeches in public af- 
femblies \ particular care muft be taken not toi 
employ any introdu6tfon of that kind „ which the 
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mdverfe party may lay hold of, and turn to his 
advantage. To this inconvenience, all thofe in- 
trodo£lions are expofed, which are taken from 
general and common-place topics ; and it never 
^lils to give an adverfary a confiderable triumph, 
if, by giving a fmall turn to fomething we had 
faid in our exordium , he can appear to convert, 
to his own favor , the principles with which we 
had fet out, in beginning our attack upon him. 
In the cafe of replies , Quin£tilian makes an ob- 
fervation which is very worthy of notice; that 
introductions , drawn from fomething that has 
been faid in the courfe of the debate , have al- 
ways a peculiar grace ; and the reafon he gives 
for it is juft and fenfible : " Multum gratiae exor- 
*' dio eft , quod ab a6lione adverfae partis mate- 
*^ riam trahit; hoc ipfo, quod non compofitum 
*^ domi , fed ibi atque e re natum , & facilitate 
** famam ingenii auget, &: facie fimplicis, fump- 
*' tique e proximo fermonis , hdem quoque ac- 
*' quirit ; adeo , ut etiamfi reliqua fcripta atque 
** elaborata fint, tamen videatur tota extempo- 
*' ralis oratio , cujus initium nihil praeparatum 
^ babuiffe, manifeftum eft *." 

' " An introduftlon , which ii founded upon the pleading 
** of ^he oppofite party , is extremely graceful 5 for this rea- 
^ fon, that It appears not to have been meditated at home, 
^ but to have taken rife from the buiinefs , and to have been 
^^ compofcd on the fpot. Hence, it gives to the fpeaker the 
^ refutation of a qui9k invention , and adds weight likewiCB 
<^ to. his dtCbturfe, as artlefs and unlabored; infomuch, that 
^ though all Uie reft of hi« •ntion should be ftudied 9nd 
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' In fermom , fuch a praflice as this cannot take 
place; and, indeed, in compofing fermons, few 
things are more difficult than tb remove an ap* 
ipearance of ftiifnefs from an introdndion , when 
a formal one is ufed. The French preachers, a^ 
I before obferved, are often very fplendid and 
lively in their introductions; bnt, among us, at« 
tempts of this kind are not always fo fuccefsfuU 
When long introductions are formed upon fome 
common-pla([;e topic, as the defire of happineft 
being natural to man, or the like, they never 
fail of being tedious. Variety fliould be ftudied 
in this part of cbmpofition as much as poflible ; 
often it may be proper to begin without any in* 
trodudion at all, unlefs, perhaps, one or two 
fentences. Explanatory introdudtons from the 
tontext, are the moft fimple of any, and fre- 
quently the heft that can be ufed: but as they 
are in hazard of becoming dry , they fhould ne- 
ver be long. A hiftorical introduftion has , gene- 
rally, a happy efleSi to roufe attention; when 
one can lay hold upon fotne noted fa£l that h 
conneiled With the t«xt or the difcourfe, and, 
by a proper dedu£^ion of it, open the way to 
the^fubjeft that is to be treated of. 
//After the introduflidn, what commonly comes 
iriext ih order , is , the propofitibn , or enuncia- 
tion of the fubjefl; edhceming which theiie is 

* #tlttcn , yet the \^h6le diftt)iirt;& lias the aj^eafsulce df being: 
^ extetnporary , as it h ^fiflehl tRit tlie ihtrdiltittidll td it W^ 
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"^ nothing to be faid, but that it fliould be ^ijol^r 
and diftinfl as poflible, slnd eXpreffed m few anJi 
plain worST, without the leaft affedation. To 
this, generally fncceeds the djVifloTi, or the lay^ 
r. ingdown the method of the difcourie; on which 
V It is neceffary to make feme obfervations. I d6 
not mean, that^ in evei-y difcourffe, a formal 
divifion , or diftribution of it into parts , is 
requifite. There are many oedafiohs of public 
fpeaking ^ wheh this \i neither requiiite , nor 
would be proper ; wh^n the difcourfe , perhaps, 
is to be fliort , or only orie point is to be treated 
of ; or \vhen the fpeaker does not chufe to warli 
his hearers of the method he is to follow , or of 
the conclufion to which h6 feeks to bring them. 
Order of one kind or other is, indeed^ eflehtial 
to cvl*ry good difcourfe ; that is , every thing 
ihould'be fo arranged isls thsit wliat-gDesLbfifcre, 
may giVe light and fb^ce to what folldws^-after. 
But thTrirrsry l>e d(^ick)fhp}i(hdd by fhetos of 
a concealed method. What we call divifion, i^, 
/when the iftefthod is propounded in form to thfe 
(jhearert. 
' J The difiburfe in Which thil foft of divifibti 
i^oft corhnriiohly takes jDliaee, is a f^rmpn^ and 
a qtiefiibh hft^ hisfeH h^dV^d, whether this method 
&f laying doivn head^, as it is tailed, be this 
bett method of preachiifig, A Very able judge, 
the AtfchbHhdji of Cfeimbray ^ in hi! Di^lOgtl^s Oh 
Xteqtieft^e, declart^ ftrongly agaiiift it He obfer- 
1^^, that it is a mddeiti inveiltiohj thit it Wsls 
fmut ^reaiibd hf tk« filtbcft of tho chUtthi 
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and, what is certainly trae, that it took its rife 
from the fchoolmen , when metaphyfics began 
to be introduced into preaching. He is of opini* 
on, that it renders a fermon ftifiF, that it breaks 
the unity of the difcourfe ; and that , by the na- 
tural connexion of one part with another, the 
attention of the hearers would be carried along 
the whole with more advantage. 

Bat, notwithftanding his authority and his 
arguments, I cannot help being of opinion, that 
the prefent method of dividing a fermon into 
heads, ought not to be laid afide. Eftabliibed 
prailice has now given it fo much weight , 
that , were there nothing more in its favor , it 
would be dangerotis for any preacher to deviate 
fo far from the common trafl. But the pra£iice 
itfelf has alfo, in my judgment, much reafon on 
its fide. If formal partitions give a fermon left 
of the oratorical appearance, they render it, 
however , .more cleaf , more eafily apprehended, 
and, of courfe, more inftru£live to the bulk of 
hearers, which is always the main obje£l to be 
kept in view. „ The heads of a fermon are great 
adiflances to the memory, and recolle6iion of 
a hearer. They ferve alfo to fix his attention. 
They enable liim more eafily to keep pace with 
the progrefe of the difcourfe ; they give him 
paufes and refting places , where he can refle£i 
on what has been faid, and look forward to what 
is to follow. They are attended with this advan- 
tage too, that they giye the audience the oppor- 
tunity of knowing, before hand, when they aoe 
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to be releafed from thefatigue of attention, and 
thereby make them follow the fpeaker more pa- 
tiently : " Reficit audientem ," fays Quinflilian » 
taking notice of this very advantage of divifions 
in other difcourfes , " reficit audientem certo 
*^ fingularinm partium fine 5 non aliter qiiam fa- 
" cientibus iter , multum detrahunt fatigationis 
" notata fpatia infcfiptis lapidibus ; nam & ex- 
" haufti laboris noffe menfuram voluptati eft ; & 
♦* hortatur ad reliqua fortius exequenda, fcire 
•* quantum fuperfit *. *' With regard to breaking 
the unity of a difcourfe , I cannot be of opinion 
that there arifes, from that quarter, any argument 
sigainft the method I am defending. If the unity 
be broken, it is to the nature of the heads, or 
topics of which the fpeaker treats, that this is to 
be imputed^ not to his laying them down in 
form. On the contrary, if his heads be well- 
chofen, his marking them out, and diftinguiihing 
them , in place of impairing the unity of the 
whole, renders it more confpicuous and com^- 
plete ; by fliowing how all the part$ of a difcourfe 
hang upon one another, and tend to one point. 

In a fermon, or in a pleading, or any dif- 
courfe , where divifion is proper to be ufed , the 
moft material rules are, 

^ ^ The conclufion of each head is a relief to the hearers $ 
^ jnft as, upon a journey, the mile-ftones, which are fet up 
^ on the roail, ferve to diminish the traveller's fatigue/ Foe 
^ we are always pleafed with feeing our labor begin to lef« 
^ fen i and , by calculatjng |iow much remains , arc fttrTCi4 
^ up to finish tnr task more dieeffDlly."' 
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v Firft^ that the feveral parts into which the 
fubjefl is divided, be really di(lin6l from one an- 
other; that is, that no one include another. Ii; 
were a very abfurd diviiion, for inftance, if pne^ 
ihould propofe to treat firft, of the advantages 
of virtue, and next, of thofe pf ju(lipe or tem- 
perance; becaufe, the liftl h^?d evidently com- 
prehends thefecond, ai agi9firi||i dqe^ the fpecies; 
which method of proceeding inv^ly<9f <h(B fubjed 
in indiftin£hiefs and difor4err 
; Secondly , in divifipn , we pf^ft \ik^ care tcp 
follow the order of natqre $ beginning yvjth the 
fimpleft points , fuch as are oaffel^ apprehended^ 
and neceflary to be firft difcuffed ; j^q^ proc^ding 
theqce to thofe which are buflt upo|i the former, 
and which fuppofe them to b^ }cnowflf We muft 
divide the fubje£i into thofe parts , into which 
moft eafily and naturally it is refo}ved i that the 
fubje£i may feem to fplit itfelf, ^d not to be 
violently torn afunder: *^ Dividere," as is com- 

.monly (aid , " non frangere. " 
^vThirdly , the feveral members of z divifion 
ought to cxhauft the fuhje^ ; otherwife we do 
not make a complete divifion ; we lexhibit the 
fubjeid by pieces and corni^r^ only , without 
giving any fuch plan as difplays the whole. 

-\ Fourthly , the terms in which our partitions 
^re expreffed, (hould be as eoncife as poffible* 
Avoid all circumlocution here. Admit not a 
fingle word bijt >vh^t is pieceffgry.. Prpcifion i% 
to b^ ftp4i^4, sibpy.e ajl fhjpgs, fo J»yii»g dqwn 
a method. It is th jj^ wfaieh ehifily innJ^i a liiviQpA 
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appear neat and rfegant; wh^n thetfeveral heads 
are propounded in thf^cl^reft, inoft expreffive, 
and, at the fame time, !che fevyeft words poffible. 
This never fails w ftrike thp bearem. agreeably; 
and is, at the fame ttme^.of gr.e^t coofequence 
towards making the divifions be mpre eafily 
remembered. . 

>w Fifthly, avoid an unneteffary multiplication 
of heads. To fpUt a fubjec^V into a great, many 
minute parts, by divifions and fubdivifions with- 
put end 9 has always a bad effed in fpeaking. 
It may be proper in a logical treatife ; but it 
makes an oration appjear hard and dry, and 
pnneceflarily fatigues the memory. In a fermon, 
there may be from three to five, or fix heads, 
including fubdivifions; feldom flicmld there be 
more. 

* In a fermon , or in ia pleading at the bar , few 
things are of greater confequenci? , than a proper 
and happy divifiion. It ftouM be (Juried v with 
much accuracy and care ; for if on^ take a wrong 
method at hrit fetting out, it^ill lead him aftray 
io ^11 that follow?.,. It will render the .whole 
difcourfe either perplexed pr langxii^; and though 
the hearers may npt; he ablje to tell where the 
feult or diforder lies , they will be fenlible there 
If a diforder fomewhere , and find themfelves 
little affected by what is fppken. iThe French 
lAnriters of fermons fiudy neatnefs and elegance 
in laying down their heads , much more than 
the Englifb do; whofe diftributions , though 
fenfible and jnftt yft fur^ often inattifi^al and 
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yerbofe. Among the French , however , too 
much quaintnefs appears lA their jdivifions, with 
an affediatlon of always fetting oot either with 
two , or with three ^ general heads of difcoorfe. 
A diviiion of Maffillon's on this text, '^ it is 
^* finifhed, " has been much extolled by the French 
critics: "This imports," fays the preacher, the 
^^ confummation , firA, of juftice on the part of 
** God; fecondly, of wiekednels on the part 
•' of men; thirdly, of love on the part of Chrift." 
This alfo of Bourdaloue's has been n^uch praifed, 
from thefe works. '* My peace I give unto you. " 
" Peace," fays he, " firft, to the underftanding, 
** by fubmiffion to faith ; fecondly , to the heart, 
" by fubmiffion ^to the law. " 

The next conllituent part of a difcourfe, which 
I mentioned , was narraiion or explication; I 
put thefe tivo togetfier, both becaufe they fall 
nearly under the fame rules, and becaufe they 
commonly anfwcr the fame purpofe; ferying to 
illuftrate the caufe , or the fubje£l of which one 
treats, before proceeding to argue either on one 
fide or other ; or to make any attempt for in- 
terefting the paffions of the hearers. 

In pleadings at the bar , narration is often a 
very important part of the difcourfe, and requires 
to be particularly attended to. Befides , its being 
in any cafe no eafy matter to relate with grace 
and propriety , there is, in narrations at the 
bar, a peculiar difficulty. The pleader muft fay 
nothing but what is true 5 and , at the fame 
time , he muft avoid laying any thing that will 

hurt 



-^ 
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hurt hU caufe. The fa£is which he relate? , are 
to be the ground-work of all his future reafoning. 
To recount them fo as to keep ftriflly withiji 
the bounds of truth , and yet to prerent them 
.under the colors moft favorable to his caufe; 
to place ) in the mod flriking light , every cirr 
cumftance which is to his advantage , and to 
foften and weaken fuch as make againft him, 
demands no fmall exertion of ikill and dexterity. 
He muft always remember, that if he difcovers 
too much art,, he defeats his own purpofe, and 
creates a diftruft of his fincerity. Quinflilian very 
properly direfls, " effugienda in hac prsecipue 
^' parte, omnis calliditatis fufpicio; neque enim 
** fe ufquam magis cuftodit judex , quam cum 
" narrat orator: nihil tum videatur fiflum; nihil 
^^ foUicitum ; omnia potius a caufa , quam ab 
" oratore, profedla videantur *." 

To be clear and diflinfl, to beprobabU?, and 
to be concife , are the qualities which critics 
chiefly require in narration ; each of which 
carries, fufficiently, the evidence of its import- 
ance. Diftinflnefs belongs to the whole train 
of the difcourfc, but is efpecially requifite ii; 
narration , which ought to throw light on all 

* « In this part of difcourfe , the fpeaker muft be ^ very 
•* careful to shun every appearance of art and cunning. For 
^ there is no time at which the judge is more upon his guard , 
" than when the pleader is relating fads. Let nothing then 
^ feem feigned ; nothing anxiously concealed. Let air that is 
^ (aid , appear to arife from the caufe itfelf , and not to be 
«* the work of the orator." . 

L. on IL a. q3 
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that follows. A faft, or a fmgle circumftance left 
in obfcurity , and mifapprehended by the judge, 
may deftroy the efFefl of all the argument and 
reafoning which the fpeaker employs. If his 
narration be improbable, the judge will not- 
regard it; and if it be tedious and diffufe, he 
will tire of it , and forget it. In order to produce 
diflinflnefs , befides the fludy of the general rules 
of per^icuity which were formerly given , narra- 
tion requires particular attention to afcertain 
clearly the names , the dates , the places , and 
every other material circumftance of the fa(3s 
recounted. In order fc be probable in narration^ 
it is material to enter into the charaflers of the 
perfons of whom we fpeak, and to (how, that 
their aftions proceeded from fuch motives as 
are natural , and likely to gain belief. In order 
to be as concife as the fubjefl will admit , it is 
neceffaty to throw out all fuperfluous circum- 
Ifiances ; the rejeflion of which , will likewife 
tend to make our narration more forcible , and 
more clear. 

Cicero is very remarkable for his talent of^ 
narration ; and from the examples in his oration^ii^ 
much may be learned. The narration, forinftance^r 
in the celebrated oration pro Mi/one^ has beeifc— 
often and juftly admired. His fcope is to fhow^. 
that though in fa£t Clodius was killed by Mil(^ 
br his fervants , yet that it was only in felf-der 
fence; and that the defign had been laid, not 
by Milo againft Qodiu$, but by Clodius againft 
Milo*s life. AH the ciicumllances for rendering 
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this probable .are painted with wonderful art. In 
relating the manner of Milo's fetting out from 
Rome , he gives the moft natural defcription of 
a family excurlion to the country, under which 
it was impoflible that any bloody defign could 
be concealed. " He remained," fays he, in 
" the fenate-houfe that day , till all . the bufinefs 
" was over. He came home, changed hissclothes 
'^deliberately, and waited for fome time, till 
** his wife had got all her things ready for going 
** with him in his carriage to the country. He 
•* did not fet out , till fuch time as Clodius 
" might eafily have been in Rome , if he had 
** not been lying in wait for Milo by the way. 
** By and by, Clodius met him on the road, on 
" horfeback , like a man prepared for aflion , 
" no carriage , not his wife , as was ufual , nor 
** any family equipage along with him : whilft 
" Milo , who is fnppofed to be meditating 
" flaughter and affaffination , is travelling in a 
** carriage with his wife , wrapped up in his 
** cloak, embarraffed with baggage, and attended 
" by a great train of women fervants, and boys/* 
He goes on , defcribing the rencounter that 
followed, Clodius's fervants attacking thofe of 
Milo, and killing the driver of his carriage; 
Milo jumping out, throwing off his cloak, and 
making the bed defence he could, while Clodius's 
fervants endeavoured to furround him ; and then 
concludes his narration with a very delicate and 
happY ftroke. He does not fay in plain words, 
that Mtlo's fervants killed Glodius , but that '^ in 
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** the midft of the tumult , Milo*8 fervants , 
*' without the orders, without the knowledge, 
*' without the prefence of their mafter, did what 
^^ every mafter would have wifhed his fervants, 
^* in a like conjunAure, to have done*." 

In fermons, where there is feldom any occa-. 
fion for narration , explication of the fubjeft ta 
be difcourfed on , comes in the place of narration 

* " Milo cum in fenatn fuilTct, eo die, quoad Tenatns 
^ dimiiTiis eft , domum venit. Calceos & veftimenta muta- 
** vit i paulifper, diim fe uxor (ut fit*) comparat, commo- 
'^ ratus eft ; deindc profedliis eft, id temporis cnm jam Clo* 
<< diqs, ii quidem eo. die Romam venUirus erat , redire po- 
^ tuiftet. Obviam fit ei Clodius expeditus, in cquo, nuUa 
^ rheda , nuUis impedi mentis , niillis Grxcis comitibns , ut 
^ folebat 5 fine uxorc , quod nunquam fere. Cum hie infi- 
^ diator, qui iter illud ad cxdem faciendam apparafiTet, cum 
^ uxore veherctur in rheda , penulatus , tulgi magno impe- 
^ dimento , ac muliebri & delicate ancillarum puerorumque 
^ comitatu. Fit obviam Clodio ahte fundum ejus, hora fere 
^ undecima , aut non multo fecus. Scatim complures cnm 
^ telis in huncfaciunt de loco fupcriore impetum : adverfi 
^ rhedariam occidunt ; cum autem hie de rheda , rejeda 
*^ penula defiluifTet , feque acri anlmo defenderet , illi qui 
^ erant cum Clodio , gladiis edudis , partim recurrere ad rhe- 
^ dam, ut a tergo Milonem adorirentur $ partim, quod hnnc 
^ jam interfedum putarent , cxdere iocipiunt ejus fervos qui 
^ poft erant ; ex quibus qui animo fideli in domtnnm & pnefenti 
*< fuerunt, partim occifi funt$ partim cnm ad rhedam pugnare 
•* viderent, Sc domino fuccurrere prohiberentur , Milonemque 
<< occifum etiam ex ipfo Clodio audirent, & ita efle putarent, 
•*.fecerunt id fervi Milonis (dicam enim non derivandi cri- 
^ minis caufa, fed ut faftum eft) neque imperante, nequt 
^ fciente , neque praefente donjino , quod fuos ^ ^nifque ferv«ts 
« in tali re faeerc voluiffet;"' ^ ' ., 
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at the bar, and is to be taken np much on the 
fame tonej that is, it muft be concife, clear, and 
diftinft; and in a ftylecofreft and elegit, rather 
than highly adorned. To explain the do^ine 
of the text with propriety ; to give a fall and 
perfpicuoDs account of the nature of that virtue 
or duty which forms the fubjeft of the difcourfe, 
is properly the dida<^ic part of preaching; on 
the right execution of which much depends for 
all /that comes afterward in the way of perfuafion. 
The great art of fucceeding in it, is, to meditate 
profoundly on the fubjeil , fo as to be able to 
place it in a cl^ear and ftrong point of view. Con- 
fider what light other paffages of fcripture throw 
upon it; confider whether it be a fubjefl nearly 
related to fome other from which it is proper to 
dillinguifli it ; confider whether it can be illuftrated 
to advantage by comparing it with , or oppofing 
it to, fome other thing; by inquiring into caufes, 
or tracing effefls; by pointing out examples, or 
appealing to the feelings of the hearers ; that thus^ 
a definite , precife , cireumflantial view may be 
afforded of the do£trine to be inculcated. Let the 
preacher be perfuaded , that by fuch diftinft and 
apt illuftrations of the known truths of religion , 
he may both difplay great merit in the way of 
compofition , and , what he ought to confider as 
far more valuable, render his difcourfes weighty^ 
inftruAive , and ufefuh 
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Conduit of a Difcourfe. — The Argumentati^ 
Part. — The Pathetic Part. — The Peroration, 



X N treating of the conftituent parts of a regular 

difcourfe or oration , I have already confidered 

^ the introduction , the dtvifion , and the narra- 

/ tion or explication, I proceed next to treat of 

i. the argumentative or reafoning part of a difcourfe. 

In whatever place , or on whatever ftibje£i one 

fpeaks y this beyond dfoubt is of the greateft con^ 

fequence. For the great end for which men 

((peak on any ferious occafion, is to convince 

-their hearers of fomething being either true , or 

right, or good; and, by means of this convifliony 

to influence their practice. Reafon and argument 

make the foundation, as I have often inculcated^ 

of all manly and perfuafive eloquence^ 

Now , with refpefl to arguments, three things 
are requifite. J'irft , the invention of them ; 
fecondly, the proper difpofition and arrangement 
of them; and thirdly, the exprefling of them in 
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fuch a ftyle and manner, as to give them their 
full force, 
/ The iirft of thefe, invention, is withoot 
doubt, the nioft material, and the ground-work 
of the reft. But, with refpeft to this, I am afraid 
it is beyond the power of arfto give any real 
affiftance. Art cannot go fo far, as tofupply a 
fpeaker with arguments on every caufe, and 
every fubjefl; though it may be of confiderable 
ufe in aflifting him to arrange , and exprefs thofe, 
which his knowledge of the fubjefl has dif- 
covered. For it is one thing to difcover the , 
reaCons that are moft prbper to convive men 9' 
and; another, to manage thofe reafons with moft 
advantage. The latter is all that rhetoric can v 
pretfiOd to. 

. The aal;ient rhetoricianis did indeed ^ttemp; 
to go much farther than this. They attempted to 
form rhetoric into a mpre complete fyftejn : and 
profeifed not only tp aflift' public fpeak^^i^ ii| 
fetting dff their arguments to moft advantage ; 
but to fupply the defefl; of their invention, and 
to teach them where to find arguments on every 
fubje£i and caufe. Hence their doArine .f)f tiipicf t ") 
or *'- loci communes ^" ; and " fedes argument 
^^ torum , " which m^kes fa great a figure in the 
writings of Ariftotle , Cicero and QuinAiUan*. 
Thefe topics oy- loci , w^e no other than general 
ideas applicable to a great many diiferientfubjefby 
which the orator was . '4Jir0^ed to confult, in 
order to find out materials for his fpeeob. Tkey 
had their in trinfic and extrinfic loci; fomeloeif 
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that Were common to all the different kinds of 
ji^blic fpeaking , and fome that were pecnliar to 
each. The common or general loci , were fuch 
as genus and fpecies , caufe and effe^i: , ante<- 
cedents and confequents, likenefs and contrariety, 
definition , circamftances of time and place ; 
and 'a great many more of the fame kind. For 
each of the different kinds of public fpeaking^ 
they had their " loci perfonarum," and** loci 
** rerum : " As in demonftrative orations , for 
inftance, the heads from which any one coold 
be decried or praifed; his birth, his country, 
his education , his kindred , the qualities of his 
body, the qualities of his mind, the fortune he 
enjoyed , the itations he had filled , &c. and in 
deliberative orations, the topics that might boi 
ufed in recommending any public meafure*, or 
difTuading front it; fuch as honefly ^ juftice, 
facility, profit^ pleafure^ glo^y* afliftance from 
friends , mortification to enemies and the like. 

' The Grecian fophilU were the firft inventors 
of this artificial fyflem of oratory; and they 
fhowed a prodigious fubtilty , and fertility in the 
cdntrivance of thefe loci; « Succeeding rhetori- 
cians, dazzled by the plan, wrought them up 
into fo regular u fyftem , that one would think 
they meant to teach how a perfon might mecha- 
nically become an orator , without any genius at 
all- They gave him receipts for making fpeeches, 
on all manner of fubje£is. At the fame time, it 
is evident, that though this ftudy of common 
places might produce very fliowy academical 
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declamations, it conld never produce ufefiil dif- 
courfes on real bufinefs. The loci indeed fupplied 
a mod exuberant fecundity of matter. One who 
had no other aim, but to talk copioufly and 
plaufibly ^ by confulting them on every fubjeit, 
and laying hold of all that they fuggefted , might 
difcourfe without end; and that too, though he 
Kad none but the moft fnper&cial knowledge of 
his fubjeft. But fuch difcourfe, could be no 
other than triviaL What is truly folid and f>er« 
fuafive, muft be drawn ^* ex vifceribu^ caufe," 
from a- thorough knowledge of the fubjefl , and 
profound meditation on it. They who would 
direft ftudents of oratory to any other fources 
of argumentation, only delude them; and by 
attempting to render rhetoric too perfeft an 
firt , they render it , in truth , a trifling and 
childifli ftudy. 

On this do£lrine , therefore , of the rhetorical 
loci or topics, I think it fupirfluous to infill. 
If any think that the knowledge of them may 
contribute to improve their invention, and extend 
their views , they may confult Ariftotle and 
Quinflilian , or what Cicero has written on this 
head, in his treatife De Inventione, his Topica, 
and fecoiid book De OtcUore. But when they are 
to prepare a difcourfe , by which they purpofe 
to convince a judge, or to produce any confi- 
derable effe<S upon an aflembly , I would advife 
them to lay afide their common places, and to 
think clofely of their fub j efl. Demoflhenes I date 
fay, confulted npne of the loci > when he- was 
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inciting the Athenians to taie arms againft Philip: 
and where Cicero has had recooife to them ^ 
his orations are fo much the worfe on that 
account. 

I proceed to* what is of more real nfe, to 
point out the afliftance that can be given ^ not 
with refpefi to the invention, but with lefpeci to 
the difpofition , and condud of arguments. 
/ Two different methods may be nCed by 
curators in the condo A of their reaioning ; the 
t^rms of art for which are, the analj[tiCy and 
the fynthetic method. The"" analytic is^ when 
the orator conceals his intention concerning the 
point he is to prove, till he has gradually brought 
his hearers to the defij^ed conclufion. They are 
led on ftep by ftep, from one known truth to 
another, till the conclufion be ftolen upon them, 
as the natural confequence of a chain of propo* 
fitions. As 9 for infiance, when one intending to 
prove the being of a God, fets out widi observing 
that every thing which we fee in the world has 
had a beginning ; that whatever has a beginning, 
muft have had a pricur caufe; that in hiunan 
produ^iions , art fliown in the eSeO, neceflarily 
infers defi^ in the caufe; and proceeds leading 
you on from one caufe to another , till you 
arrive at one fupreme firft caufe, from whom if 
derived all the order and defign vifible in hii 
works. This is much the iame with the Socratic 
method , by which that philofopher filenced the 
fophiils pf his age. It is a very artful method of 
reafoning; ipay be carried on with much beauty. 
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and is proper to be ufed when the hearers are 
much prejudiced agai rift any truth, and by im- 
perceptible fteps niuft be led to conviction. 

But there are few fubje6ls. that will admit this, 
method , and not many occafions on which it is 
proper to b^ employed. The mode of reafoning 
moft generally ufed , and moft fuited to the traia 
of popular fpeaking, is what is called the fyn,- 

.tiifi^cj when the point ^o be proved is fairly laid 
down, and one argument after another is made 
to bear upon it, till the hearers be fully convinced. 

Now , in all arguing , one of the fiiftjthings 

to be attended to ia, among the various argu^ 
ments which may occur upon a caufe , to piake 
a proper feledion of fuch as appear to one's felf 
the moft folid; and to employ thefe as the chief 
means of perfuafion. Every fpdciker ihould place 
himfelf in the fituation of a hearer, and think 
how he would be aife6icd by tbofe reafons, which 
he purpofes to employ for peifuading othen. For 
he muft not expei![i to impofe on mankind by 
mere arts of fpeech. They are not fo eafily 
impofed on , as public fpeakers are fometimes 
apt to thinki Siirewdnefs and fagacity are found 
among all ranks ; and the fpeoker may be praifed 
for his fine difcourfe, while yet the hearers are 
not pierfuaded of the truth of any one thing he 
has uttered. 

Suppofing the argnments properly chofen, it 
it evident that their effe£t will , in fome meafure, 
4epend on the right arrangement of them; fo at 
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they fiiall not juftle and embarrafs one another f 
but give mntual aid 5 and bear with the faireft 
and fuUeft dire£lion on the point in view. Con- 
cerning thig, the following rules may be taken: 
— ^ In the firft place, avoid blending arguments 
confiifedly together , that are of a feparate nature. 
All arguments whatever are directed to prove 
one or other of thefe three things; that fomething 
18 true; that it is morally right or fk; or that it 
is profitable and good^ Thefe make the three 
great fubje^ls of difcuflion among mankind; 
truth, duty, and intereft* But the "arguments 
dire£ied towards either of them are generically 
diitin£l ; and he who blends them all under one 
topic, \Vhich he calls his argument, as, in fer- 
xnons, efpecially, is too often done, will render 
his reafoning indiflinA, and inelegant. Suppofe, 
for inftance , that I am recommending to an 
audience benevolence , or the love of our neigh- 
bour ; and that I take my firft argument , from 
the inward (atisfa61ion which a benevolent tebiper 
affords ; my fecond , from the obligation which 
the example of Chrifl lays upon us to this duty; 
and my third, from its tendency to procure us 
the .good-will of all around us ; my arguments 
are good, but I have arranged them wrong: for 
my firft and third arguments are taken from 
confiderations of intereft j internal peace , and 
external advantages; and between thefe, I have 
introduced one , which refls wholly upon duty. 
I fhould have kept thofe^ clafies of arguments^ 
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which are addreffed to different principles in hus 
man nature, feparate and diftinA}. 

In the fecond place , with regard to the dif- 
ferent degrees of ftrength in arguments , the ge- 
neral rule is, to advance in the way of climax, 
•* ut angeatur Temper, & increfcat oratio." This 
efpecially is to be the courfe, when the fpeaker 
has a clear caufe , and is confident that he can 
prove it fully. He may then adventure to begin 
with feebler arguments; rifinggriadually , and not 
putting forth his whole flrength till the laft, when 
he can truft to his making a fuccefsful impreflion 
on the minds of hearers , prepared by what has 
gone before. But this rule is not to be always 
followed. For, if he diftrufls his caufe, and has 
but one material argument on which to lay the 
flrefs, putting lefs confidence in the reft, in this 
cafe, itis often proper for him to place this ma- 
terial argument in the front 5 to preoccupy the 
hearers early , and make the ftrongeft effort at 
firft; that, having removed prejudices, and dif- 
pofed them to be favorable , the reft of his reafon- 
ing maybe liftened to with more docility. When, 
it happens, that amidft a variety of arguments, 
there are one or two which we are fenfible are 
more inconclulive than the reft, and yet proper to 
be ufed, Cicero advifes to place thefe in the middle, 
as a-ftation lefs cohfpicuous than either the be- 
ginning, or the end, of the train of reafoning. 

in the third place, when our arguments are ftrong 
and fatisfa^lory , the more they are diftinguiflied 
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and treated apart from each other , the better- 
Each can then bear to be brought out by itfelf, 
placed in its full light, amplified and refted upon. 
But when our arguments are doubtful, and only 
of the prefumptive kind, it is fafer to throw them 
together in a crowd , and to run them into one 
another: ^' ut quas funt natura imbecilla," as 
Quindilian fpeaks, "mutuoauxiliofuftineanturj" 
that though infirm of themfelves , they may ferve 
piutually to prop each other. He gives -a good 
example, in the cafe of one who was accufed of 
piurdering a relation, to whom he was heir. Direct 
proof was wanting; but, " you expelled a foc- 
** ceflion , and a great fucceflion ; you ^^^ in 
^' diftreft circumflances ; you ri^^ puflied to the 
** utmoft by your creditors ; you had offended 
"your relation, who had made you his heirj 
*• you knew that he was juft then intending to 
" alter his will ; no time was to be loft Each 
** of thefe particulars, by itfelf," fays the author, 
" is inconclufive; but when they were affembled 
" in one groupe, they have eifed." 

Of the diftinfl amplification of one perfuafive 
argument, we have a moft beautiful example, 
in Cicero's oration for Milo. The argument is 
taken, from a circumftance of time. Milo was 
candidate for the confulfhip ; and Clodius was 
killed a few days before the eleflion. He afks, if 
any one could believe that Milo would be mad 
enough, at fuch a critical time , by a moft odious 
affaffination, to alienate from himfelf the &vor 
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of the people, whofe fuiFrages he was To anxioufly 
courting? This argument, the moment it is 
fuggefted, appears to have confiderable weight. 
But it was not enough, fimply to fuggeft it, it 
could bear to be dwelt upon , and brought out 
into full light. The orator, therefore, draws a 
juft and ftriking piilure of that folicitous atten- 
tion with which candidates, at fuch a feafon, 
always found it neceflary to cultivate the good 
opinion of the people. *'Quo tempore," fays he, 
^^ (fcio enim quam timida lit ambitid , quantaque 
" & quam foUicita, cupiditas confulatus) omnia, 
^' non modo quae reprehendi palam , fed etiam 
*' quae obfcure cogitari pofTunt, timemus. Rumo-' 
*^ rem , fabulam fi£lam & falfam , perhorrefcimus ; 
*' ora omnium atque oculos intuemur. Nihil enim 
** elV tam tenerum , tam aut fragile aut flexibile , 
^* quam voluntas erga nos fenfufique civium , qui 
** non modo improbitati irafcuntur candidatorum, 
^' fed etiam in refle faftis faepe faftidiunt." Fi-om 
all which he moft juftly concludes, "Hunc diem 
** igitur campi , fperatum atque exoptatum , 
** fibi proponens Milo , cruentis manibus , fcelus 
"atque facinus prae fe ferens, ad ilia centuria^ 
** rum aufpicia veniebat ? Quam hoc in illo 
** minimum credibile ! * " But though fuch 

* ** Well do I know to what length the timidity goes of 
^ fuch as are candidates for public offices, and how many 
^ anxious cares and attentions, a oanvafs for the confulship 
^ necelTarily carries along with it. On fuch an occaflon , 
^ we are afraid not only of what we may openly be rcproach- 
^ ed with , but of l¥hat others nay think of us i^ fccrct*. 
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amplification as this be extremely beautifol^ I 
mufl add a caution. 

In the fourth place, againft extending argu« 
ments too far, and multiplying them too much* 
1 his ferves rather to render a caufe fufpeiied , 
than to give it weight. An anneceffary multi- 
pliciry of arguments, both burdens the memory , 
and detracSis from the weight of that convi£)ion, 
which a few well chofen arguments carry. It is 
to be obferved too, that in the amplification of 
arguments, a diifufe and fpreading method, be* 
yond the bounds of reafonable illoftration , is 
always enfeebling. It takes off greatly from that 
*' vis !c acumen , ** which ihould be the dillin- 
guiihing character of the argumentative part 
of a difcourfe. When a fpeaker dwells long on 
a favorite argument, and feeks to turn it into 
every pofTible light, it almoft always happens , 
that, fatigued with the effort, he lofes the fpirit 
with which he fet out ; and concludes with 

feeblenefs , 
^ The slighteft rumor, the moft improbable tale that can be 
^ devifed to our prejudice , alarms and difconcerts us. We 
^ ftudy the countenance , and the looks , of all around us. 
^< For nothing is fo delicate, fo frail, and uncertain, as the 
** public favor. Our fellow citizens not only are jnlUy of- 
^ fended with the vices of candidates , but even on occafion 
^ of meritorious ai^ions, arc apt to conceive capricious dif- 
^ gulh. Is there then the Icaft credibility, that Milo« after 
^ having; fo long Hxed his attention on the important and 
*• wished for day of eledlion , would dare to have any thoughts 
** of prefenting himfelf before the augul): alFcmbly of the 
** people , as a murderer and alTafiin , with his' hands imbnied 
»* in blood ? »' s . 
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feeblenefs, what he began with forcet There is 
a proper temperance m reafoning , as there is in 
other parts of a difcourfe. 

After due attention giTen to the proper arrange- 
ment of arguments, what U next requifite for 
their fuccefs, is to exprefs them in fuch a ftyle, 
and to deliver them in fuch a manner, as fliall 
give them full force. On thefe heads I mull 
refer the reader to the direflions I have given in 
treating of ftyle, in former leflures; and to the 
dire^Jliens I am afterwards to give concerning 
pronunciation and delivery, 

I proceed 5 therefore , next , to another 
effential part of difcourfe which I mentioned 
as the fifth in cirder, that is, the pathetic; in 
which, if any where, eloquence reigns, and 
exerts its power. I fliall not , in beginning this 
head, take up time in combating the fcruples of 
thofe who have moved a queftion, whether it 
beconfiftent with firmnefs and candor in a public 
fppaker, to addrefs the paflions of his audience? 
This is a qneftion about words alone, and which 
common lenfe eafily determines. In inquiries 
after mere truth , in matters of fimple information 
and inftrurtion , there is no quefiion that the 
paffions have no concern, and that ail attempts 
to move them are abfurd. Wherever con viflton 
is the objed, it is the underflanding alone that 
is to be applied to. It is by argument and rea* 
foning, that one man attempts to fatisfy another 
of what is true, or right » or juft; but if per- 
fuafion be the objedl, the cafe is changed. In all 
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that relates to pra£lice, there is no man who 
ferioufly means to perfaade another, but addrefles 
himfelf to his paflions more or lefs ; for this plain 
reafon , that paflions are the great fprings of human 
a£)ion. The moil virtuous man, in treating of 
the moft virmous fobjed , feeks to touch the 
heart of him to whom he fpeaks; and makes no 
fcruple to raife his indignation at injuftice, or his 
pity to she diftreft, though pity and indignation 
be paflions. 

In treating of this part of eloquence, the an- 
cients made the fame fort of attempt as they 
employed with refpefl to the argumentative part^ 
in order to bring rhetoric into a more perfeA 
fyilem. They inquired metaphyiically into the 
nature of every pailion ; they gavp a definition , 
and a defcriptionof it; they treated of its <^ufes, 
its effects, and its concomitants; and thence 
deduced rules for working upon it. Ariftotle in 
particular has , in his treatife upon rhetoric dif- 
cuffed the nature of the paflions with much pro- 
ibundnefs and fubtilty; and what he has written 
on that head , may be read with no fraall profit, 
as a valuable piece of moral philofophy ; but 
whether it will have any effeft in rendering an 
orator more pathetic , is to me doubtful. It is 
not, I am afraid, any philofbphical knowledge 
of the paflions, that can confer this talent. We 
mufl be indebted for it to nature , to a certain 
firong and happy fenfibility of mind ; and one 
may be a moil thorough adept in all the fpeco- 
lative knowledge thatiuui be acquired concerning 
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the paifions, and remain at the fame time a cold 
and dry fpeaker. The ufe of rules and inftruc-. 
tions on this, or any other part of oratory, is 
not to fupply the want of genius , but to dired 
it where it is found, into its proper channel; to 
aflift it in exerting itfelf with moil advantage, and 
to prevent the errors and extravagancies into 
which it is fometimes apt to run. On the head 
of the pathetic, the following directions appear 
to me to be ufeful. 

T-he firft is to confider carefully, whethefi 
the fubjedi admit the pathetic , and render it 
prdper; and if it does, what part of the difcourfe 
is themoft proper for attempting it. To determine 
there points belongs to good fenfe ; for it is 
evident, that there are many fubje£ls which 
admit not the pathetic at all, and that even in 
thofe that are fufceptible of it , an attempt to 
excite the paflions in the wi^ong place, shay 
expofe an orator to ridicule^ All that -can be 
faid in general is, that if we expe£l any eniotion 
which we raife to have a lafting efFe£i, we muft 
be careful to bring over to our fide, in the hrft" 
place, the underilanding and judgment. The 
hearers mud be convinced that there are good 
and fufficient grounds, for their entering with 
warmth into the caufe. They muft be able to 
jullify to themfelves the paflion which they feeH 
and remain fatisfied that they are not carried 
away by mere delufion. Unlefs their minds be 
brought into this ftate, ^although they may have 
been heated by the orators difcourfe |. yet , ai 
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fdon as he ceafes to fpeak , they will rerome 
their ordinary tone of thought ; and the emotion 
which he' has raifed will die entirely away. 
--Hence moft writers aflign the pathetic to the 
peroration or conclufion, as its natural place; 
and no doubt, all other things being equal , this 
is the impreflion that one would chufe to make 
laft, leaving the minds of the hearers warmed 
with the fubjeA, after argument and reafoning 
had produced their full effe<3: but wherever it 
is introduced , I muft advife , 

In the fecond place , never to fet apart a head 
of difcourfe in form , for raifmg any paiRon ; 
never give warning that you are about to be 
pathetic; and call upon your hearers, as is 
fometimes done , to follow you in the attempt. 
This almoft never fails to prove a refrigerant to 
paflion. It puts the hearers immediately on 
their guard, and difpofes them for criticizing, 
much more than for being moved. The indireA 
method of making an impreflion is likely to be 
more fuccefsful ; when you feize the critical 
moment that is favorable to emotion, in what* 
ever part of the difcourfe it occurs; and then, 
tfter due preparation , throw in fuch circumflan- 
ces, and prefent fuch glowing images, as may 
kindle their paflions before they are aware. This 
can often be done more happily , in a, few 
fentences infpired by natural warmth, than in a 
long and ftudied addrefs. 

In the third place , It is neceflary to obferve, 
that thfxe is a great difference between ihowing 
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the hearers that they oaght to be moved , and 
aflually moving them. This diftin£tion is not 
fufficiently attended to efpecially by preaqhers ^ 
who , if they have a head in their fermon to fliow 
how much we are bound to be grateful to God, 
or to be companionate to the diftreft, are apt to 
imagine this to be a pathetic part. Now, all the 
arguments you produce to fliow me , why it is 
my duty, why it is reafonable and fit, that I 
fliould be moved in a certain way, go no further -. 
than to difpofe or prepare me for entering into -^ 
filch an emotion ; but they dp not actually excite 
it. To every emotion or paflion , nature has \ 
adapted a fet of correfponding objects; and,- 
without fetting thcfe before the mind; it is not 
in the power of any orator to raife that emotion. 
I am warmed with gratitude, I am touched with 
companion , not when a fpeaker fliows me 
that thefe are noble difpofitions , and that it is 
my duty to feel them; or when he exclaims 
againft me for my indifference and coldnefis. All 
this time, he is fpeating only to my reafon or 
confcience. He muft defcribe the kindnefs and 
tendemefs of my friend ; he muft fet before me 
the diftrefs fuffered by the perfon for whom he 
would intereft me; then, and not till then my heart 
begins to be touched, • my gratitude or my compaf- 
fion begin to flow. The foundation^ therefore^ 
of all fuccefsful execution in the way of pathetic 
oratory is, to paint the obje£i of that padion 
which we wilh to raife, in the mofl natural 
and .firiking manner; to defcribe it with fuch 
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circumftances as are likely to awaken it In the 
minds of others. Every paffion is mod ftrongly 
excited by fenfation; as anger, by the feeling of 
an injury, or the prefence of the injurer. Next 
to the influence of fenfe , is that of memory ; 
and next to memory, is the influence of the ima- 
gination. Of this power, therefore, the orator 
mod avail himfelf, fo as to ftrike the imagination 
of the hearers with circumftances which, in luftre 
and fleadinefs , refemble thofe of fenfation and 
remembrance. In order to accomplifli this, 

In the fourth place, the only cffeflual metljjod 
is , to be moved yourfelves. There are a thou- 
fand interefting circumftances fuggefted by real 
paflion, Which no art can imitate, and no refine- 
ment can fupply. There is obvioufly a contagion 
among the paflions. 

Ut ridentibus arridcnt, fie flentibus adflent, 
Humani vultus. 

The internal emotion of the fpeaker adds a 
pathos to his words, his looks, his geftures , 
^nd his whole manner , which exerts a power 
alrnoft irrefiftible over thofe who hear him *. 

* " Quid cniin aliud eft ciufac ut lugentes , utiqne in re- 
** certti cblore , difcrtiflime quaedam exclamare videantur ; & 
" ira nonniinquam in indoftis quoqiie eloquentiam faciat; quam 
f* quod illis ineft vis mentis, & Veritas ipfe niorum? qnarc in 
" iis quae vcriJfimilia effe volemus y iimus ipfi fimiles eorum 
" qui vcre patiuijtur , aflfedibus j &, a tali animo proficifcatur 
** oratio qualem facere judicem violet. — Afficiamur antcquam 
" afficere coriemur," 

' OuiNCT. Lib. €. 
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Bat on this point , though the mod material of 
all , I fliall not now infill y as I have often had 
occalion before to fhow, that all attempts to-^ 
vVards becoming pathetic^ when we are not moved 
ourfelves, expofe us to certain ridicnle. 

QuindiKan, who difcourfes upon the fubje6l 
with much good fenfe, takes pains to inform us 
of the method which he ufed, when he was a 
public fpeaker, for entering into thofe paifions 
which he wanted to excite in others; fetting be- 
fore Iiis own imagination what he calls, ^^phan^- 
tafiae " or " vifiones , " ftrong' pidutes of the 
diftrefs or indignities which they had fuffered^ 
whofe caufe he was to plead, and for whom he 
was to interell his hearers; dwelling upon thefe, 
and. putting himfelf in their fituation , till he was 
aife£Jed by a paflion fimilar to that which the 
perfons themfelves had felt *. To this methdl 
he attributes all the fuccefs he ever had in phb^ 
lie fpeaking; and there can be no deubt that 
whatever tends to increafe an orator s fenfibility, 
will add greatly to his pathetic powers. 



* ^ Ut hominem occifum querar;* non omnia qiix in re 
^ prefenti accidiife credibile eft, in oculis habebo? Non per- 
^ cufTor ilie fubitns ernnipet ? non expavefcet circnmyentus ? 
^ exdamabifc , vel rogabit , vel fugi«t ? non ferientem , non 
*' concidentem yldebo? non animo fangiiis> & pallor, & gemi* 
^ tus, extremus denique expirantis hiatus, infidet? — Ubi 
^ vero miferatione opus erit, nobis ea de quibns querimur 
^ accidifTe credamus ,. atque id animo n'oftro perfuaddamus. 
^^ Nos ilii fimus, quos gravla, indignii, triftia, paiTos quera* 
^^ mur. Nee agamus rem quafi alicaanit fed aflfumamus^' 
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In the fifth place , it u neceflary to attend 
-^ to the proper language of the pafliont. We 
fliould obferve in what manner any one exprefles 
hinifelf who is under the power of a real and*a 
Arong paffion ; and we (hall always find his 
language unaffeAed and fimple. It may be ani- 
r^ mated , indeed , with bold and ftrong figures , 
L^ but it will have no ornament or finery. He is not 
at leifure to follow out the play of imagination* 
His mind being wholly feized by one object 
which has heated it, he has no other aim, but 
to reprefent that, in all its circumftances , as 
Arongly as he feels it. This muft be the ftyle of 
the orator , when he would be pathetic ; and 
this will be his ilyle, if he fpeaks firom real feel- 
ing; bold, ardent, fimple. No fort of defcrip- 
lion will then fucceed, but what is written 
• fervente calamo.*' If he ftay till he can work 
up his ftyle, and poliili and adorn it, he will 
infiillibly cool his own ardor; and then he will 
touch the .heart no more. His compofition will 
become frigid ; it will be the language of one 
who defcribes, but who does not feel. We muft 
take notice, that there is a great difference be« 
tween painting to the imagination , and painting 
to the heart. The one may be done coolly, and 
at leifure: the other, mbft always be rapid and 
sgrdent. In the former, art and labor may be 

** parumper ilium dolorem. Itt dxeemus qua in fimill noftro 
** cafu diauri cffcmus." 

Lib. 6. 
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fufFered to appear; in the latter, no effeA can 
follow , unlefs it feem to be the work of nature 
only. 

In the fixth place) avoid interweaving any 
thing of a foreign nature with the pathetic part 
of a difcourf^. Beware of all digreffioosy which 
may interrupt or turnf afide the natural courfe of 
the pailion, when once it begins to rife and 
fwell. Sacrifice all beauties , however bright and 
fliowy , which would divert the mind from the 
principal ohje6i, and which would amufe the 
imagination, rather than touch the heart. Hence 
comparifons are always dangerous , and generally 
quite improper, in the midil of paflion. Beware 
even of reafoning unfeafonably ; or, at leajft, of 
carrying on a ]ong and fubtile train of reafoning, 
on occafions when the principal aim is to excite 
warm emotions. 

In the laft place, never attempt prolonging' 
the pathetic too much. Warm emotions are too 
violent to be lafting *. Study the proper time of 
making a retreat ; of making a tranfition from the 
paflionate to the calm tone; in fuch a manner. 



* <* Nnnquam debet elTe longa mUerstio \ nam enm veros 
^ dolores mitiget tempw , citius evanefcat , neceife eft ilia, 
^ qoam dicendo efirnximns y imago : in qui , fi moramur , 
<( lacrymis fatigatnr auditor , & requiefpit , & ab iUo quern 
^ ceperat impetu , in rationem redit.. Non patiamur igilur 
^< frij^efcere hoc opus;.^ aflTeftum, cnm ad fnmmum pcrduxe- 
^ rimus, felinqiiamusi i^ec fperemns fore , Qt aliena malaqu{$- 
^ Unam diu ploret. " • r 
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however , as to d^fcend wtthont falling, by keep* 
ing up the fame flrain of fentiment that was 
carried on before, though now exprefling it with 
more ihoderation. Above all things , beware of 
flraining paflion too far; of attempting toraife 
it ID unnatural heights. Preferve always a due 
regard to what the hearers will bear; and remem** 
ber , that he who ftops not at the proper point ; 
who attempts to carry them farther, in paflion, 
than they will follow him , deftroys his whole 
defign. By endeavouring to warm them too 
much , he takes the moil effe£)ual method of 
freezing them completely. 

Having given thefe rules concerning the pathetic^ 
I fhall give one example {rom Cicero, which 
will ferve to illuftrate feveral of them , parti- 
cularly the laft. It fhall be taken from his laft 
oration againft Verres , wherein he defcribes the 
cruelty exercifed by Verres, when governor 
of Sicily , againft one Gavins , a Roman citizen. 
This Gavins had made his efcape from prifon , 
into .which he had been thrown by the governor; 
and when juft embarking at Meflina, thinking 
himfelf now fafe, had uttered fofhe threats, that 
when he had once arrived at Rome, Verres 
ibould hear of him , and be l^ronght.to account 
for having put a Roman citizen in diains. The 
chief magiftrate of Meflina, a creature of Verres's, 
inftantly apprehends him, and gives informa- 
tion of his threatehings. The behaviour of 
Verres, on this occafion, isdcfcribed inthemoft 
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piflurefque manner, and with all the colors which 
were proper, in order to excite againft him the 
public indignation. He thanks the magiftrate of 
Meffina for his diligence. Filled with rage, he 
comes into the forum 5 orders Gavius to be brought 
forth , the executioners to attend , and againfl the 
laws, and contrary to the wellknown privileges 
of a Roman citizen, commands him to be ftripped 
naked ^ bound , and fcoarged publicly in a. cruel 
manner. Cicero then proceeds thus ; " casde*- 
** batur virgis , in. medio foro MeiTan^ , civis 
" Romanus , judices!" every word rifes above 
another in defcribing this flagrant enormity; and, 
^'judices," is brought put at the end with the 
greateft propriety: ''.caedebatur virgis, in medio 
*' foro Meflana , civis Romanus , judices ! cum 
" interea, nuUus gemitus , nulla vox alia iftius 
^' miferi ^ inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum 
*' audiebatur , nifi haec , civis Romanus fum-. Hac 
" fe commemoratione civitatis , omnia verbera 
" depulfurura a corpora arbitrabatur. Is non 
^* modo hoc non perfecit, ut vifgarum vim de- 
" precaretur , fed cum imploraret fa&pius ufurpa- 
*^ retque nomen civis, crux, crux, inquam, infelicii 
^* & a^rumnofo , qui Qunquam iftan^ potefta- 
^*^ tem viderat, comparabatur. O nomen duke 
*' Ijbertatis ! O jus eximium noftrae civitatis ! O 
*Mex Porcia, legefque SemproniasJ — - Huccihe 
*' omnia tandem reciderunt , ut civis Romanus , 
*' in proyincia populi Roi;naiy » in oppido feeder 
^* xatorum , ab eo qui bene&cio populi Romani 
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*' bfces &: fecures haberet, deligatns, in foroj 
** virgis cxderetur * ? *^ 

Nothing can be finer ^ nor better conducted 
than this paflage. The circumftances are well 
chofen for exciting both the compaffion of hi« 
hearers for Gavius, and their indignation againft 
Verres. The %le is fimple; and the paflionate 
exclamation , the addrefs to liberty and the 
laws , is well-timed , and in the proper llyle of 
pailion. The orator goes on • to exaggerate 
Verres's* cruelty ftill farther , by another very 
flriking circumftance. He ordered ^ gibbet to be 

• 
^ ^ In the midft of the market-place of Medina a Roman 
^ citizen , O judges ! was cruelly fcourged with rods ; when » 
^ in the mean time , amidft the noife of the blows which he 
^ fuffered, no voice, no complaint of this unhappy man was 
^ heard , except this exclamation , remember that I am a 
<< Roman citizen ! By pleading this privilege of his birth- 
** right', he hoped to have ftopp.ed the ftrokes of the execu- 
^ tioner. But his hopes were vain s for , fo far was he 
^ from .being able to obtain thereby any mitigation of his 
^ torture 9 that when he continued to repeat this exclamation, 
^^ and to plead the rights- of a citizen, a crofs , a crofs, I 
*^ (ay, was preparing to be fet up for the execution of this 
** tinfortunate perfon, who never before had beheld that in* 
^ ftrument of cruel death. O facred and honored name of 
^ liberty! O boafted and revered privilege of a Roman citi- 
^ zen ! O ye porcian and Sempronian laws ! to this iflue 
^ have, ye all come , that a citizen of Rome, in a province 
** of tjic Roman empire /within an allied city, should publio- 
^ ly, in a market-place, be loaded with chains, and beaten 
^ with rods , at the command of one whio , from the frvor 
^ of the Roman people alone, derived all his authority a^^ 
« enijgns of power I *' 
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creftejifor Gavins, not in the common place of 
execution, hot juft by the fca-fhore, over againft 
the <ioaft of Italy. '* Let him," faid he, " who 
*' boafls fo much of hi3 being a Roman citizen , 
** t^ke a view from his gibbet of his own country. 
** — This bafe infult over a dying man is the leaft 
** part of his guilt. It was not Gavius alone that 
** Verres meant to infult ; but it was you j O 
** Romans! it was every citizen who now hears 
** me, in the perfon of Gavius, he fcoffed at your 
♦* rights, and fiiowed in what contempt lie held 
** the Roman name, and Roman liberties/' 

Hitherto all is beaqtiful, animated, pathetic; 
and the model would have been perlefl, if Cictrro 
had flopped at this point. But Jiis redundant 
and florid genius carried him further. He mull 
needs intereft, not his hearers only, but the 
beafts, the mountains, and the flones, againft 
Verres: '* Si haec non ad cives Romanos, non ad 
*' amicos noftrE civitatis, non ad eos qui popuU 
** Romani nomen audiffent; denique fi non ad 
** homines, verum ad beftias; ntqiie ut longius 
** progrediar, fi in aliqua deftrriflima folitudine, 
** ad faxa 8c id fcopulos , hsec conqueri & He- 
** plorare vellem, tamen omnia muia atque in- 
"anima, tanta & tarn indigna rerum atrocitate 
** cummoverencur* " This, tvith all tiie deference 



♦ « Were I employed in lamenting thofe mftances of an 
•^atrocious oppreOion and cruelty, not among an aSembly of 
*' Roman citizens , not among the allies of our ftate , not 
** among thofe who had ever heard the name of the Roman 
<* people , not «?ea amoujf human greiiturss j t^ut in the oiirift 
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due to fo eloquent an orator, we muft pronounce 
to be declamatory 9 not pathetic. This is firain^ 
ing the language of pafiion too far. Every hearer 
fees this immediately to be a iludied figure of 
rhetoric ; it may amufe him , but inftead of in- 
flaming him more, it, in truth, cools his pafiion. 
So dangerous it is to give fcope to a flowery 
imagination, when one intends to make a Itrong 
and paflionate impreflion. 

No other part of difcourfe remains now to be 
treated of, except the peroration^ or conclufion: 
Concerning this , it is needlefs to (ay much , 
becaufe it muft vary fo confiderably , according 
to the flrain iof the preceding difcourfe* Some* 
times , the whole pathetic part comes in moft 
properly at the peroration. Sometimes, when 
the difcourfe has been entirely argumentative, it 
is fit to conclude with fumming up the argu- 
ments, placing them in one view, and leaving 
the impreflion of them , full and ibx)ng , on the 
mind of the audience. For the great rule of a 
conclufion , and what nature obvioufly fuggefls , 
is , to place that laft on which we chufe that the 
ilrength of our caufe ihould refl. 

In fermons, inferences from what has been 
faid , make a common conclufion. With regard 



<< of the brute creation ; and to go fetfaer , were I pouring 
^ forth my lamentations to the. ftsnea, znd to ike Fotks, in 
" Come remote and defert wilderaefe^ even thofe mote aad in- 
^^ animate beings wonld, aethe recital of Cuch shocking, indigni- 
" ties, be Ibrown into conmodon. *• 
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crefle^ for Gavins, not in the common place of 
execution, but juft by the fea-fhore, over againft 
the ioaft of Italy. ** Let him/' faid he, " who 
*' boafls fo much of his being a Roman citizen , 
*' t^ke a view from his gibbet of his own country. 
«« — This bafe iofult over a dying man is the leaft 
•* part of his guilt It was not Gavius alone that 
** Verres meant to infult; but it was you ^ O 
** Romans! it was every citizen who now hears 
** me, in the perfon of Gavius, he fcoffed at your 
•* rights, and Ihowed in w^hat contempt he held 
" the Roman name, and Roman liber lies/* 

Hitherto all is beautiful, animated, pathetic; 
and the m'odel would have been periefl, if Cicero 
had flopped at this point. But his redundant 
and florid genius carried him further. He muft 
needs intereft, not his hearers only^ but the 
hearts, tjie mountains, and the ftones, againft 
Verres: ** Si haEC nop ad eives Romanos, non ad 
•' amicos noftra civitatis, non ad eos qui populi 
** Romani nomen audiffent; denique fi non ad 
" homines, verum ad befti.is; atque ut longios 
** progrediar, fi in aliqua deftrtiflima folitudine, 
*' ad faxa & Sd fcopulos , hasc conqnert & de- 
** plorare vellem, tamen omnia muta atque in- 
*^anima, tanta & tam indigna rernm airocitate 
** cumraoverentur*." This, with all the deference 

* " Were I employed in kinenting thofe inftatices of an 
** atrocious oppreflion and cruelty, not among an aflembly of 
** Roman citizens » not among the allies oF opr ftate , not 
** among thofe who had ever heard the name of the Roman 
^* people , not evca amou^ human ^features , but iji^ the oiidfl 
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" which now trembles , and of an ardor, which 
** 18 now on the point of being extin£l ♦ ** 

In all difcourfes, it is a matter of importance 
to hit the precife time of concluding , fo as to 
bring our difcourfe jufl to a point; neither en- 
ding abruptly and unexpeAedly ; nor difappoint- 
ing the expectation of the hearers, when they 
look for our having done ; and continuing to 
hover round and round the condufion , till they 
become heartily tired of us. We fliould endea- 
vour to go off with a good grace; not to end 
with a languifhing and diawling fentence ; but to 
clofe with dignity and fpirit , that we may leave 
the minds of the hearers warm ; and difmifs them* 
with a favorable impreflion of the fubjeA , and 
of the fpeaker. c 

* ^ Agreez ces derniers efibrts d*nne voiz qoi vons fqe 
^ connue, Vons mettrez fin k tons ces difcoors. Au lieo de 
^ diplotex la mort des autres , grand prince ! dor^navant je 
^ veux apprendre de vons, k tendre la mienne fainte. fleo- 
<* reax, fi avert! par ces chevenx blancs dn compte que je 
^ dois rendre de mon adminfftration , je referve au tronpean 
^ que je dois nonrrir de la parole de vie, les reftes d'nne 
^ voix qui tombe , & d*une ardeur 4|nr s*^teint. " — - Thefe are 
the laft fentences of that oration : but the whole of the perd-^^ 
ration from that paflage: *^ Venez, peuples, venez mainte*. 
^ nant/* &c. though it is too long for iufertion, is a great 
mailer . piece of pathetic eloquence* 
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. A VI.N G treated of feveral general heads re- 
lating to eloquence, or public fpeaking, I now 
proceed to another very important part of the 
fubjefl yet remaining, that is, pronunciation, or 
delivery of a difcourfe. How much ftrefs was laid 
upon this by the moft eloquent of all orators, 
Demofthenes , appears from a noted faying of 
his related both by Cicero and .Quinflilian ; 
when being afked , what was the firft point iil 
oratory? he anfwered, delivery; and being afked, 
what wa$ the fecond? and afterwards, what was 
the third ? he ftill anfwered , delivery. There is 
no wonder , that he (hould have rated this fo 
high, and that for improving himfelf in it, he 
ihould have employed thofe afliduous and paih<« 
ful labors , which all the ancients take fo much 
notice ofj for, beyond doubt, nothing is ot 
more importance. To fuperficial thinkers; th,e 
management of the voice and gefture, in public 
fpeaking , may appear to relate to decoration 
only, and to b^ one of the inferior arts of cat^pl^ing 

jL gn R. %r 95 ' V 
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an audience. But this is far from being the cafe. 
It i'^ intimately connefted with what is, or ought 
to be, the end of all public fpeaking, perfuafion; 
and therefore deferves the ftudy of the moil grave 
and ferious fpeakers as much as of thofe, whofe 
only aim it is to pleafe. 

For, let it be conlidered, whenever we addrefs 
ourfelves to others by words, our intention cer- 
tainly is to make fome impreffion on thofe to 
whom we fpeak; it is to convey to them our 
own ideas and emotions. Now the tone of our 
Voice , our looks , and geftures , interpret our 
ideas and emotions no lefs than words do ; nay, 
the impreffion they make on others , is frequently 
much ftronger than any that words can make. 
We often fee that an expreflive look , or a paf- 
fionate cry, unaccompanied by words, convey 
to others mofe forcible ideas, and roufe withia 
them ftronger paffions , than can be communicat- 
ed by the moil eloquent difcourfe. The fignifi- 
cation of our fentiments, made by tones and 
geftures , has this advantage above that made by 
words , that it is the language of nature. Ir is 
that method of interpreting our mind, which na- 
ture has dilated to all , and which is underftood 
by all; whereas, words are only arbitrary , con- 
ventional fymbols of our ideas : and , by confe- 
quence, muft make a wore feeble impreffion. So 
true is this, that, to render words fully fignificant, 
they muft, almoft in every cafe, receive fome 
aid from the manner of pronunciation and deli- 
Very j and he who, in fpeaking, fliould employ 
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bare words without enforcing them by proper 
tones and accents , would leave us with a faiifit 
and indiilin<^ impreflion , often with a doubtful 
and ambiguous conception 9 of what he had deli- 
vered. Nay , fo clofe is the connexion between 
certain fentiments and the proper manner of prO' 
nouncing them, that he who does not pronounce 
them after that manner , can never perfuade us , 
that he believes , or feels , the fentiments them- 
felves. His delivery may be fuch , as to give the 
lie to all that he afferts. When Marcus Callidius 
accufed one of an attempt to poifon him ; but 
enforced his accufation in a languid manner , 
and without any warmth or eameflnels of deli* 
very, Qceirc, who pleaded for the accufed perfon, 
improved this into an argument of the falfity of 
the charge, *"* An tn M. Callidi nifi fingeres, fia 
** ageres?" In Shakfpeare\ Richard 11. the Du- 
chefs of York thus impeaches the fmcerity of her 
hufband: 

Pleads he in earneft? — Look upon his face; 
His eyes do drop no tears, his prayers are in jeft; 
His words come from his mouth , ours from our hreaft; 
He prays but faintly, and would be deny^d; 
We pray with heart and foul. — — 

But, I believe it is needlefs to fay any more, 
^n order to fliow the high importance of a good 
delivery- I proceed, therefore, fp fuph obferva- 
tions as appear ^o me moft ufeful to b^ madepi^ 
this head» ■...-.- 
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The great objeiU which every public fpeaker 
will natmally have in his eye in forming his de- 
livery , are, firft, to fpeak io as to he folly and 
eafily nnderfiood by all who hear him, and 
next, to fpeak with grace and force, fo as to 
pleafe and to move his audience. Let ns con- 
fider what is moft important with refpefl to each 
of thefe ♦. 

In order to be folly and eafily tmderftood^ 
the four chief reqnifites are a due degree of lond* 
nefs of voice; diAin^tnefs; flowne&y and pro- 
priety of pronunciation. 

The firft attention of every public fpeaker ^ 
doobtleis , mufl be , to make himfelf be heard 
by all thofe to whom he fpeaks. He muft endea- 
vour to fill with his voice, the ipace occupied 
by the affembly. This power of voice, it may 
be thought , is wholly a natural talent. It is fo 
in a good meafore; but,« however, may receive 
confiderable aflifiance from ^. Much depends 
for this purpofe on the proper pitch, and manage* 
ment of the voice. Every man has thrpe pitches 
in his voice ; the high , the middle « and the 
low one. The high , is that which he ufes in 
calling aloud to fome one at a diftance. The 
low is, when he approaches to a whifper. The 
middle is, that which he employs in common 
converfation , and which he fliould ufe for ordi- 
nary in public difcourfe. For it is a great miftakei 

* On this whole fubjedl, Mr. Sheridan's Leftures on Efo- 
eiitian, arc very worthy of being confultedj and feveral hinU 
are here taken frem them. 
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"to imagine that one muft take the higheft pitch 
of his voice, in order to be well heard by a great 
aflembly. This is confounding two things which 
are different, Ipudnefs, » or ftrength of found,, 
'with the key, or note on which we fpeak. A 
fpeaker fpay render his voice louder, withoot' 
alteiring tbfi, key ; and we will always be able 
to give moft: body , moft perfevering force of 
found,' to that pitch of voice, to which in con* 
verfaiioU: we are accuftomcd. Whereas, by fetting 
ont* on our higheft pitch or key, we certainly 
allow ourfelves lefs cor^pafs, and are likely to 
fti ain and outrun our voice before we have donei 
We fliall fatigue ourfelves , and fpeak with pain; 
and whenever a man fpeaks with pain to him-^ 
felf , he is always heard with pain by his au-^ 
dience, Giva,,the voice therefore full ftrength 
and fwell of found : but always pitch it on youc 
ordinary fp eating key. ^ lyiak© it a conftant rul^ 
never to ntter a greater quantity of voicq^ than 
you can afford without pain to ypurfelves, and 
without any , extraordinary effort.) As long as 
yon keep within thefe l^onnds, the other organs 
pf fpeech .will be at liberty to difcharge their 
feve^ral office^ with eafej; and you v%all always 
have; yoor voice under conimand. Bat when- 
ever you tranTgrefs thefe liounds , you give up 
the reins , and have no longer any management 
of it. It i$ an nfeful rule too, in order to be 
well heard, to fix our eye pn fome of the moft 
diftaiit p^rfons, in the afTembly, and to confider 
ourfelves as fpeaking to them- yje naturally and 
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mechanically otter onr wmds with fodi a degree 
of ftrength , at to make ooifelTes be heard by one 
to whom we addrefr onrfelvet , prorided he be 
within the reach of oor Toice. As this it die cafe 
in common converfatiim , it will hold alio in 
pnblic ipeaking. Bot remember, that in public 
as well as in converfation , it is pebble to offimd 
by fpeaking too loud. This extreme hnrts the 
ear , by making the voice come npcm it in 
fOmUing indiAin A maST^ ; befides its giving the 
fpeakerthe difagreeable appearance of one itho 
endeavours to compel a&dt, by mere vehemence 
znd'foTCt of foond. 

• In the next place , to being well heard, and 
dearly nnderftood, diftinfbefii of articulation 
eontribates more, perhaps, than mere londneis 
ef fonnd. - The qdanthy of found neceflary to fill 
§¥en a large fpace, is fmaller than is commonly 
iftiagined^. and with diftinA articulation, a- man 
of a weak voice will makfe it rea^h farther, than 
die Arongell voice can reach without it. To= dus^ 
ther^folre, every p«61i< Q>eaker ou^t ift^pay ^eat 
attentic^. He mutt^^^ti/t every -fouAd Vhieh he 
utters its -due propbrtjdit^^filndmakeie^ery fyllabl^,^ 
tnd «v>en ievery tetfcttr. in-th^ wordAvfiidi W JmH 
nonncesv be hekrd dtAkidty; ^ without ffiiJrring J 
Whifpering , or ftippfetRng aiiy of^^e prc^i^ 
founds.- ••• *■" •■ :» »r .. ^- :- i 

In th^ third place, iii order to' articulate diF- 
tinfily, moderation in requifite with re^d to the 
fpeed of pronouncing. Precipitanlfy'»6f fpfeechv 
eotifouiids all artiiculatioil^ aind all;^idlMiiidng: I 
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need fcarcely obferve, that there may be alfo an 
extreme on the oppofite fide It is| obvious, thait 
a lifelefs, drawling pronunciation, which allpwi 
the minds of the hearers to be always outrunning 
the fpeaker, muft render every difcourfe ihfipid 
and fatiguing. But the extreme of fpeaking too 
fait is much more comition, and requires tl^e 
more to be guarded againft , becaufe, when it 
has grown up into a habit , few errors are more 
difficult. to be correfled. To pronounce with ft 
proper degree of flownefs , and with full and 
clear articulation , is the firit thing to be ftudi^^ 
by all' who begin to fpeak in public; and cannott 
be too. much recommended to tjiem, Such a 
pronunciation , gives weight and dignity to their 
difcourfe. It is a great afliftance to the vgicej, 
by ,the paufes andt reft^which it allows it more 
eafily to make ; and it enables the fpeaker to 
fwell all his founds, both with more forces ^ an^ 
mo/e mufic. It aflifts hitn alfo in preferving ^ 
due cqipmand of himfelf; whereas a rapjd ^nd 
hurried manner, is apt to excite that flutter qf 
fpirits , which is the greateft enemy to all right 
execution in the way of oratory. '^ Prorppti^iii 
*' fit o^f," Cjys QuinfliUan, *' non pr^ceps; ^no- 
*^ deratqm , non lentum. " . 

After thefe fijindamental attentions to the pitch 
and management of the voice, to diftin£l.artir 
culation, and to a proper degree of flowqe^ pf 
fpeech , what a public fpeaker muft , in the four^H 
place, ftudy, is, propriety of pronunciation ; 
Qf the giving to every word^, iivhich he uttert^ 
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th^t found which the moft polite ufage of the 
language appropriates to it; in oppofition^ to 
Inroad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. This 
38 requifite, both for fpeaking intelligibly, and 
for fpeaking with grace or beauty. InftmAions 
concerning this article , can be given by the liv- 
ijig vpice only. But there is one obfervationt 
^hich it may not be improper here t6 make. 
In the Engliih language , every word which con* 
iifis of more fyllables than one, has one accent- 
ed fyllable. The accent reds fometimes on the 
vdwel , fometimes on the confonant. Seldom , 
or never , is there more than one accented fyllable 
in any Englifti word, however long; and the 
genius of the language requires the voice to mark 
that fyllable by a ftronger percuflion , and to 
pafs more flightly over the reft. Now , having 
once learned the proper feats of thefe accents , it 
U an important inle, to give every wbrd juft 
the'fanie accent in public fpeaking, as in com'- 
mon difcoiirfe. Many pciifons err in thiirt xtfpe£l. 
Wheii'they fpeak in public, and with folemnity, 
they pronounce the fyllables in a different manner 
from what they do at other times. They dwell 
upon them, arid'protraifl them; they multiply 
accents, on the fame word; from a miftakeii 
nbtibn, that it gives gravity and force to their 
difcourie, and adds to the pomp of public de- 
tlamation. Whereas , this is one of the greateft 
faults that can be committed in pronunciation; 
** makes what is called, a theatrical , or mouth<* 
Uinner; and gives in artificial affei£ted air to 
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f^eech , which detrafls greatly both from its 
agre^ablenefs 5 and its imprenioii* 

I proceed to treat next of thofe higher parts 
of delivery , by ftodying which , a fpeaker has 
fomething farther in view than merely to render 
himfelf intelligible, and feeks to give grace and 
force to what he titters. Tiiefe may be comprired 
under four heads, emphafis, paiifes, tones, and 
geftures. Let me only pfemife , in general , to 
what I am to fay concerning them, that atten- 
tion to thefe articles of delivery is by no means 
to be confined, as fome might be apt to imagine, 
to the more elaborate , and pathetic parts of a 
difconrfe. There is, perhaps, as great attentioft 
reqnifite, and as much fkiU dtfplayed, in adapt* 
ing emphafes , paufes ^ tones , and geflures , pro- 
perly , to calm ai^d plain fpeaking ; and the 
tffefl of a juft and graceful delivery will , in 
every pai't of a fubjefl , be found of high im- 
portance for commanding attention , and en- 
forcing what is fpoXen. 

Firll, let us confider emphafis; by this, b 
meant a ftronger and fuller found of voice, by 
which we diftingniflj the accented fyllable of 
fome word, on which we defign to lay particular 
Ib-efs, and to fliow how it afFe^fls the reft ol the 
fentence. Sometimes the emphatic word muft be 
diftinguifiied by a particular tone of voice, as 
well as by a ftronger accent. On the right ma- 
nagement of the emphafis, depends the whole 
life and fpiiit of every difeourfe. If no emphafis 
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be placed. on any words, not only it difconrfe 
rendered heavy and lifelefs y but the meaning Ief( 
often ambiguous. If the emphafis be placed 
wrong, we pervert and . confouqd the meaning 
wholly. To give a common inftance ; fuch a 
fimple queftion as this: •' Do you ride to town 
1o day?" is capable, of no fewer than f(^r di& 
ferent acceptations, according, as the emphafis is 
differently placed on the words. If it be pro* 
nonnced.thus; do jnoi^^ride to town to^ay P the 
anfwer may naturally he^ no; I fend my feryan^ 
in my Head. If thus; do you tide to. town to day? 
Anfwer , no ; T intend to. walk. Do you ride /o 
iown to-day j JNo; 1 ride . opt ilito the helfif* Dq 
you ride to town to-dty f No; but I ihall to- 
morrow. ; la like manner, .in folemn difcourfe^ 
the whole fq«:ee and beauiy of an expre(fi6n often 
depends on* the .accented wojd;, and we mtay 
prefent to the Jieacers , quite • dijfereiit views c^ 
the fame fcntiment, ,.by>ripjl|icu9g thi| emphafiff 
differently. In the foIlowinKovrArds of oor> faviour, 
obfervie in what: different lig^u th^ thqft^t is 
placed 9 according as the words are pronomiimi^ 
"^^ Judas ,. becrayeft thou the fon of nuin with a 
^} IkxbU'i rBeirayefi thou -^— makes the reproach 
turn**y on the in&tny of^freachery. Betrayed 
thou.-^-^ vEkdke% it reft^ upon Jodas*s connexion 
with his mailer. Betrayeft ' thou the fon ,^f man -^ 
refls it, upK>n our faviourir perfonal.chara^icir and 
eminence. Betrayefl. tlnttt; the ion of m9li mth 
a ^iifof turns it , .upon his proftituting ihjB AgnaH 
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^f pea<?e and friendfliip , to the purpofe of . 
-%' mark of deftraflion. 

Ill order to acquire the proper management 
of the etriphafis, the great rule, and indeed the 
only rtile poffible to be given is, that the fpeaker 
ftudy* to attain a juft conception , of the force* 
arid fpirit of thofe fentiments which he is to . 
prononride; For tjo lay theemphafis with exa£t 
propriety, is a cbnltant exercife of good^ fenfe ; 
and attention. It is far from being an incon- . 
fiderable attainmferit/ It is one of the greateft 
trials of a true and juft tafte; and -muft artfe 
from feeling delicately ourfelves, ami from judg- 
ing accurately, of what is fitteft tof^flrike the 
feeling of others. There is as great a difference 
between a chapter -of -the- bible, or any ojthef 
piece of plain profe , read by one who placei^ 
the feverar emph^fes every where , With tafte and 
judgment, and by oii&Sf^bo neglefis or miftakei 
ihemi^as there is betiVfe^h^the fame tiifie played 
by the J diaft ^ innillferiy- liftid , or by the moft 
bUhgling perfdrmetl 

• '^-Iri 'all prepariea difcourfes , it would be -of 
grotfl! tife, if they were read over or reh^arfed 
itt'pwtapte^^ with this particular view, to fearcH 
for' t^* proper ertiphafes before they wfere prdi 
uoulfirced \ii public; riWfkhig, at^the fatne time> 
V^ilh a/peir, the ^€*nph^ti<a? Wdfdsf' ih eVery'Tehi 
tence^"6r»^t le^fll^at thi mbft ' Weighty' '^tf ap. 
feairtg'p^m of th(6'*aeotirfe, and'^iSxing therii 
weft ^ ' memory; ' We¥e* this* atfeiftafli dftfener 
beftovy^d, were this part of pronunciation ftudied 
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with moreexadners, and notice to the^momenc 
of delivery, as is commoniy dcMjie, public fpeakers^ 
tvonldiiod ihtir care abondantly repaid > by: the 
remarkslblj? efife^ which it would produce upon 
their . audience. iJbt me caution, at the. fame 
time, againft one error, that of multiplying eva* 
phacical W0rd9 too much. It is only by a prudent 
reierve in the ufe of them , that we can give them 
any- weight. If they recur too often ; if a fpealer 
attempts to render every thing which he fays of 
high importance , by a multitude of firong 
emphafes , we foon lean;i :to pay little regard 
to. th^m* .To crowd every .-fentence with em* 
phetieal words, is like crowding all the pages of 
a- book with* Italic char^^r;, which , a$ to die 
eSe&j is juft the feimexvith^&i^pofqch dUlincr 
tions at aU* .^1:1: ^ 

/V(fK< t;0;^jsiphafis, t^e p^nfesr in fppa^ng der 
mand attpntio^ ,T}fje(9,s^e of ]Cwo kinds, firft, 
0mphati<:al:tp^ufes; aiffl jfW^Pi fucb,.^^ ^ns^k.tbe 
diftinaiqnspf fenfe. Aji^fmpb^ffifii^P^^^ 
after fomething has been fa)4. of ;p^uir^ mo* 
meiit, and on which we want to fix t^^e^^ear- 
er's attention. Somet^mi^ ^, before fuch a thii|g-4S 
(aid, we uflier it in, with a paufe pf tl^i^.iiatpr^* 
Such paufes h^ve the,(ame effed, as ^ Arong* em- 
ph^fis; an<^ ar^fqbjefl tpi {|ie;faine rulesj efpedaUy 
tp.^the caution: jfuft oovy givei^^ of not repeating 
ii}ei^xpo frequ^nt^y. j^ipf a^i t)^y ;exptf> upcomf 
inpiit attention , and of cqiitTfeiraife expioA^tion^ 
if thi^ io^poiftaiice ojf \jt^c^^tnatt(er be not &Uy 

i - K; ;. rrofiri'K: • in ';;»'; e'll; :»'^/'/. ,1^ -::■.'. 
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anfwerable to fuch expectation , they occafion dK^ 
appointment and difguft. 

But the moft frequent and the principal ufe of 
panfes, is to mjirk the divifions of the fenfe, and 
at the fame time to allow the fpeaker to draw 
his breath; and the proper and graceful adjtift- 
ment of fuch paufes , is one of the moft nice and 
difficult articles in delivery. In all public fpeak- 
ing, the management of the breath requires a 
good deal of care , fo as not to be obliged to 
divide words from one another, which have fa 
intimate a connexion, that they ought to bd pro* 
nonnced with the fame breath , and without the 
leaft feparation. Many a fentence is miferably 
mangled and the force of the emphafis totally 
loft, by divifions being made in the wrong place. 
To avoid this,- every one ^ while he is fpeaking, 
ihould be very careful to provide a full fupply 
of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great 
miftake to imagine, that the breath muft be 
drawn, only at the end ot a period, when the 
voice is allowed to fall. It can eafily be gathered 
ait the intervals of the period, when the voice it 
only fufpended for a moment; and by this ma- 
nagement, one may have always a fufficient ftock 
for carrying on the longeft fentences, without 
improper interruptions. 

If any one , in public fpeaking , Ihall have 
formed to himfelf a certain melody or tune, which 
requires reft and paufes of its own , diftinft from 
thofe of the fenfe ^ he has for certain contracted 
one of th« worft habit$ into which a pu)>lic 
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fyaka can fan. it ii the (nfe whidi ftould 
a!ways role the paofies of the Toiot: far w heifctcr 
tii^e if any fienfcble fii^xsifioo <^ the vokr, the 
hearer is ahvays led to expcd fiMnewfaat cone - 
ponding in the meaning, Panfies in pobhc diP 
cocrfe, nmftbe formed npon the mannrrio which 
we otter oorfidTei in ordinary , fenfiUe oomrerfi^ 
don ; and ^not tkpaa the ftiff anificial manner 
which we acqoire , firom reading books acoocdii^ 
to the coomion ponfloation. The general mn of 
pon^ination is Tery arbitrary; often capricioos 
and falfe; and difiatesan nmfiMtnity of tone in 
the pao£es , which is extremdy di£^eeahie: for 
we ar^ to obCenre, that to render panics gracefol 
and exprefiiFe j they moft not only be made ii^ 
the right place, bat alfo be acco mp anied with a 
proper tone of Yoioe, by which the nature of 
thefe paufes is intimated; mnch maro than by 
the length of them, which can never be Ga£Of 
meoTured. Sometimes it is only a flight and fimple 
fofpenfion of voice that is proper ; fomedmes a 
degree of cadence in the voice is required ; and 
(bmedmes that peculiar tone and cadence , which 
denotes the fentence finiflied. In all diefe cafes ^ 
we are to regolate oorfelves , by attending to 
the manner in which nature teaches us to fpeak^ 
when engaged in real and eameft difcouife with 
others. 

When we are reading or reciting verfe there 
is a peculiar diihculty in making the paufes jufily. 
The difficulty arifes from the melody erf verfe , 
which di£lates to the ear paoles or refts of its 
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>own; and to adjuft and compound thefe properly 
with the paufes of the fenfe, fo as neither to hurt 
the ear, nor offend the underftanding, is fo very 
nipe a matter, that it is no wonder we fo feldom 
meet with good readers of poetry. There are 
two kinds of panfes that belong to the mufic of 
verfe ; one is , the paufe at the end of the line; 
and the other, the csfaral paufe in the middle 
of it. With regard to the paufe at the end of the 
line, which marks that ftrain or verfe to be 
finiibed, rhyme renders this always fenfible , 
and in fome meafure compels to obferve it in our 
pronunciation. In blank verfe, where there is a 
greater liberty permitted of running the lines into 
one another, fometimes without any fufpenfion 
in the fenfe , it has been made a queftion , Whe- 
ther in reading fuch verfe with propriety, any 
regard at all ihould be paid to the clofe of a 
line? On the ftage, where the appearance of 
fpeaking in verfe ihould always be avoided, 
there can, I think, be no doubt y that the clofe 
of fuch lines as make no paufe in the fenfe, 
(hould not be rendered perceptible to the ear. 
But on other occafions, this were improper: for 
what is the ufe of melody, or for what end has 
the poet compofed in verfe , if in reading his 
lines, wefupprefshis numbers; and degrade them, 
by our pronunciation , into mere profe ? We 
ought, therefore, certainly to read blank verfe 
fo, as to make every line fenfible to the ear. At 
the fame time in doing fo , every appearance of 
(in^fong] aad tont^ sni^ft b^ cairefuUy guarded 
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^ainft. The dofe of Ae line, whoe it make^ 
no panfe in the meaning cnighc to be marked, 
not by fodi a tone as is nfed in finiAing a fen« 
fence; bat without either lettii^ the voice hH^ 
in elevating it, it Aonld be marked only by fach 
a flight fofpenfion of foond , as may diAingoiih 
the paflage from cme line to anoduer^ without 
injoring the meaning. 

The other kind of mufical, paufe, is that which 
fills fomewfaere about the middle of the verfe^ 
and divides it into two hemiftichs ; a paofe, not 
to great as that which belongs to the dole of 
the line, but ftill fenfible to an ordinary ear. 
This, which is called the cxforal paufe , in the 
French heroic verfe falls uniformly in the middle 
of the line. )n the Englilh, it may fall^after the 
4th, 3th, 6th, or 7th fyllables in the line, and 
no other. Where the verfe is fo conflru^d, 
that diis csefural paufe coincides with the flighreft 
paufe or divifion in the fenfe, the line can be 
read eafily; as in the two firft veries of Mr. PopeV 
Mefliah, 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begin the fong : 
To heav'nly themes fublimer ftrains belong. 

But if it (hall happen that words , which have 
fuch a ftri£l and intimate connexion, as not to 
bear even a momentary feparation, are divided 
from one another by this Ccefural paufe , .we then 
feel a fort of ftruggle between the fenfe and the 
JCound, which rendsri.it. .dii]|cu}|t M read facb 

lines 
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JBnes gracefully. The rale of proper pronnncia* 
tion in fuch cafes is , to regard only the paufe 
w^ich the fenfe forms; and to read the line ac- 
cordingly. Xhe neglefl of the caefural panfe, 
may make the line found fomewhat unharmoni- 
oully; but the effeft would be much wdrfe, if 
the fenfe were facrificed to the found. For in- 
ftance , in the following line of Milton , 

— * — — ' What in me is dark 



Illumine; what is low raife and fupport; 

The fenfe clearly diflates tlie paufe after " il- 
^ lumine , " at the end of the third fyllable, 
which, in reading, ought to be made accord- 
ingly ; though , if the melody only were to be 
regarded , ^' illumine ," fliould be connefted with 
M^hat follows; and the paufe not made till" the 
4th or 6th fyllable. So in the following line of 
Mr. Pope's (Epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot):' 

I fit, with fad civility I reafd. 

The ear plainly points out the caefural paufe 
as falling after " fad ," the 4th fyllable. But it 
would be very bad reading to make any paufe 
there, fo as to feparate " fad" and ** civility." 
The fenfe admits of no other paufe than after the 
fecond fyllable '^ fit," which therefore mull bo 
the only paufe made in the reading. 

I proceed to treat next of tones in pronun- 
ciation , which are different both from emphafiii 
X. Qn Rf 3. 26 
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and paofes; confiding in the modulation of the 
voice, the notes or variations of fonnd which we 
employ in pnblic fpeaking. How much of tho 
propriety , the force and grace of difcourfe, muft 
depend on thefe , will appear from this lingle 
Gonlideranon ; that to almoft every fentiment we 
utter, more efpecially to every ftrong emotion^ 
nature hath adapted Come peculiar tone of voice; 
infomuch , that he who fliould tell another that 
he was very angry , or very grieved , in a tone 
which did not fuit fuch emotions, inftead of being 
believed, would be laughed at. Sympathy is one 
of the moft powerful principles by which per- 
(hafive difcourfe works its effefl. The fpeaker 
endeavours to transfiife into his hearers his own 
fentiments and emotions; which he can never be 
foccefsful in doing, unlefs he utters them in fuch 
a manner as to convince the hearers that he feels 
them *. The proper language and expreflion of 
tones, therefore, deferves to be attentively 



^ ** All that paflTes in the mind oF man may be reduced to 
^ two claflTes, which I call ideas and emotions, fiy ideas , I 
^ mean all thoughts which rife , and pafs in fncceffion in the 
^^ mind. By emotions , all exertions of the mind in arranging , 
« combining, and feparating its ideas, as well as all the efifefts 
^ produced on the mind itfelf by thofe ideas , from the more 
" violent agitation of the paffions , to the calmer feelings pro- 
" duced by the operation of the intelleft and the fancy. In 
« short , thought is the objed of the one , internal feeling of 
** the other. That which ferves to exprefs the former , I call 
" the language of ideas 5 and the latter , the language of emo- 
** tions. Word? are the figns of the one , tones of the other. 
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ftudied by every one who would be a fuccefsful 
orator. ^ 

The greateft and moft material inftraflioti 
which can be given for this purpofe is , to form 
the tones of public fpeaking upon the tones of 
fenfible and animated conVerfation. We may 
obferve that every man , when he is much in 
earneft in common difcourfe , when he is engaged 
in fpeaking on fome fubjed which interefts him 
nearly , has an eloquent or perfuafive tone and 
manrter. What is the reafon of our being often 
fo frigid and unperfualive in public difcourfe, 
but our departing from the natural tone of 
fpeaking , and delivering ourfelves in an affe^led 
artificial mianner? Nothing can be more abfurd 
than to imagine , that as foon as one mounts a 
pulpit , or rifes in a public affembly , he is 
inftantly to lay afide the voice with which he 
expreffes himfelf in private; to affumc anew, 
iludied tone , and a cadence altogether foreign 
to his natural manner. This has vitiated all 
delivery; this has given rife to cant and tedious 
monotony, in the different kinds of modern 
public fpeaking , efpecially in the pulpit. Men 
departed from nature; and fought to give a 
beauty or force, as they imagined, to their 
difcourfe , by fubftituting certain ftudied mufical 



<* .Without the ufc of thefe two forts of lan^age , it is im- 
^ poflible to communicate through the ear aU that palTer in the 
" Blind of man. " 

She&idan, on the Art of Reading. 
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tones , in the room of the genuine expreflions of 
fentiment, which the voice carries in natural 
difcourfe. Let every public fpeaker guard againft 
this error. Whether he fpeak in a private room, 
or in a great aflembly, let him remember thai 
he ftill fpeaks. Follow nature : confider how the 
teaches you to utter any fentimentor feeling of 
your heart. Imagine a fubjeA of debate ftarted 
ill converfation among grave and wife men, and 
yourfelf bearing a lliare in it. Think after what 
manner, with what tones and inflexions of voice, 
you would on fuch an occafion exprefs yourfelf, 
when you was moft in earneft, and fought moft 
to be liftened to. Carry thefe with yon to the 
bar, to the pulpit, or to any public alTembly; 
let thefe be the foundation of your manner of 
pronouncing there; and you will take the fureft 
method of rendering your delivery both agree- 
able, and perfuafive. 

I. have faid, let thefe converfation tones be 
th^ foundation of public pronunciation ; for , on 
fome occafions , folemn public fpeaking requires 
them to be exalted beyond the ftrain of common 
difcourfe. In a formal ftudied oration, the 
elevation of the ftyle , and the harmony of the 
fentences, prompt, almofl neceifarily, a modula- 
tion of voice more rounded , and bordering more 
upon mufic, than converfation admits. This gives 
rife to what is called ^ the declaiming manner. But 
though this mode of pronunciation runs confidera- 
bly beyond ordinary difcourfe , yet ftill it muft 
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have, for its bafis, the natural tones of graye and 
dignified converfation. I muftobferve , at the fame 
time , that the conftant indulgence of a declamatory 
manner, is not favorable either to good compo- 
fition , or gfod delivery j and is in hazard of 
betraying public fpeakers into that monotony 
of tone and caden<;e, wTiich is fo generally com- 
plained of. Whereas , he who forms the general 
run of his delivery upon a fpeaking manner, 
is not likely ever to becoipe difagreeable through 
monotony. He will have the fame natural variety 
in his tones , which a perfon has in converfation. 
Indeed , the perfe£lion of delivery requires both 
thefe different manners, that of fpeaking with 
livelinefs and eafe , and that of declaiming with 
ftatelinefs and dignity , to be poffefled by one 
man ; and to be employed by him, according 
as the different parts of his difcourfe require 
cither the one or the other. This is a perfec- 
tion which not many attain ; the greateft part of 
public fpeakers, allowing their delivery tb be 
formed altogether accidentally 5 a(fcording as fomd 
turn of voice appears to them mod beautiful , or 
fome artificial model has caught their fancy ; and 
acquiring, by this means, a habit of pronunciation, 
which they can never vary. But the capital 
direflion, which ought never to be forgotten h^ 
to copy the proper tones for exprefling every 
fentimerit from thofe which nature dictates to USj, 
in converfation with others ; to fpeak always with 
her voice J and not to form to ourfelves a fantaftfcf 
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public manner, from an abfard fiincy of its being 
more beautiful than a natural one '^. 

It now remains to treat of gefture , or what 
is called allien in public difcourfe. Some na« 
tions animate their words in common converfa- 
tion , with many more motions of the body than 
others do. The French and the Italians are , in 
this refpeft , much more fprightly than we. But 
there is no nation, hardly any perfon fo phlegmatic, 
as not to accompany their words with fome 
a£)ions and gefticulations , on all occafions , when 
they are much in earned. It is therefore unna- 
tural in a public fpeaker, it is inconiiflent with 
that earneftnefs and ferioufnefs which he ought 
to fliow in all affairs of moment, to remain quite 
unmovecT in his outward appearance ; and to 
let the words drop from his mouth, without 
any expreflion of meaning, or warmth in his 
gefture. 

The fundamental rule as to propriety of ac- 
tion , is undoubtedly the fame with ' what I 
gave as to propriety of tone. Attend to the lool^ 
and geftures , in .which earneflnefs , indignation , 
compaflion , or any other emotion , difcovers 
itfelf to moft advantage in the common 

* ** Loquere, " (fays an author of the laft centsry , whs 
has written a treatife in verfe « de Geihi & Voce Oratoris^ 
— • ^^ Loquere $ hoc vitium commune, loquatur 
^ Ut nemo $ at tenfa declamitet omnia voce. 
^ Tu loquere, ut mos eft hominum^ Boat & latrat iUes 
*^ Ille ululat; rudit hie; (fari.il talia dignum eft) 
" Non hominem vox uUa fonat ratione loquentem.*' 
Joannes Lvcas > de Geftu & Voce , Lib. II. Paris 167S' 
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intercourfe of men ; and let thefe be yonr model. 
Some of thefe looks and geftures are common to 
all merx;*and there are alfo certain peculiarities 
of manner which diftinguilh every individual. A 
public fpilaker moft take that manner which is 
moft natural to himfelf. For it is here, juft as 
in tones. It is not the bufinefsof a fpeaker to 
form to himfelf a obtain fet of motions and 
geftures, which he thinks moft becoming and 
agreeable, and to praflife thefe in public, with- 
out their having any correfpondence to thp 
manner which is natural to him in private. 
His geftures and motions ought all to carry 
that kind of expreflion which nature has dic- 
tated to him ; and , unlefs this be the cafe , ic 
is impoflible , by means of any ftudy , to avoid 
their appearing ftifF and forced. 

However , although nature muft be the 
groundwork , I admit that there is room in this 
matter for fome ftudy and art. For many perfons 
are naturally ungraceful in the motions which 
they make; and this ungracefulnefs might, in 
part at leaft , be reformed by application and 
care. The ftudy of aflion in public fpeaking 
confifts chiefly in guarding againft awkward and 
difagreeable motions, and in learning to perform 
fuch as are natural to the fpeaker , ini the moft 
becoming manner. Jror this end, it has been 
advifed by writers on this fubje£l, to praflife 
before a mirror, where one may fee , and judge 
of their own geftures. But I am afraid , perfons 
are not always the beft judges of the gracefulnefs 
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public manner, from an abfurd fancy of itsbsing 
more beautiful than a natural one *• 

Jt now remains to treat of geflure, or what 
ifi called aftion in public difcourfe. Some na- 
tions animate their words in comnion converfa- 
tion , with many more motions of the body than 
others do. The French and the Italians are, in 
this relpeft , much more fprightly than we. But 
there is no nation, hardly any perfon To phlegmatic, 
as not to accompany their words with fome 
aflions and gefliculations, on all occafions, when 
they are much in earneft It is therefore unna- 
tural in a public fpeaker, it is inconfiftent with 
that earneftnefs and ferioofnefs which he ought 
to fliow in al! aRairs of moment, to remain quite 
linmoveJ in his outward appearance ; and to 
let the words drop from his mouth , without 
any exprelfion of meaning, or warmth in liis 
gefture. 

The fundamental role as to propriety of ac- 
tion , is undoubtedly the fame with what I 
gave as to propriety of tone. Attend to the looks 
and geftures, in which earneftnefs , indignation, 
compafTion » or any other emotion , difcovers 
itfclf to moft advantage in the common 

* ** Loquerci ** (fayt an author of the laft century, wh^ 
his written a treatife in verfe» de Geflii & Voce OratorisJ 
— ** Loquerei hoc vitium commune » loquatur 
^ Ut nemo ^ at tenfa declamitet omnm voce. 
^* Tu loquere, ni mos elt hominumj Boat & ktrat illei 
'^ nie iilukti rudit hie; (fari {i Ulia dignuiii eft) 
" Non homincm vox uUa fonat ratione loqtientem/' 
Joannes Lucas ^ tie Geftii & Voce, Lib. U. Paris i6fs* 
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I fliall only add further on this head, that In 
order to fucceed well in delivery, nothing is 
more neceffary than for a fpeaker to guard againft 
a certain flutter of fpirits , which is peculiarly 
incident to thofe who begin to fpeak in public. 
He muft endeavour above all this to be recol- 
lefled , and mafter of himfelf. For this end , he 
will find nothing of more nfe to him , than to 
ftudy to become wholly engaged in his fubjefl; 
to be poffeffed with a fenfe of its importance or 
ierioufiiefs ; to be concerned much more to per- 
fuade , than to pleafe. He will generally plegfe 
moft , when pleafing is not bis fole nor chief aim. 
This is the only rational and proper method of 
raifing one*s felf above that timid and bafliful 
regard to an audience , which is fo ready to dif- 
concert a fpeaker, both as to what he is to fay, 
and as to his manner of faying it. 



one gefticulates with one or with both hands , it is an important 
rule , that all his motions shonld be free and eafy. Narr«w and 
ftraitened movements are generally ungraceful ; for whieh rea- 
fon , motions made with the hands are diredled to. proceed. £rom 
the shoulder, rather than from the elbow. Perpendicular move- 
ments too with the hands, that is, in the ftraight line up and 
down, which Shakfpeare in Hamlet calls *^l^wing the air with 
^^ the hand,*^ are feldom good. Oblique motions are, in ge- 
neral, the moft graceful. Too fudden and nimble motions should 
be likewife avoided. Earneftnefs can be fully expreflfed without 
them. Shakfpeare^s dire£bions on this head , are full of good 
^lenfe; «* ufc all gently," fays he , "and in the very tcJrrent 
** and tcmpeft of paflion , acquire a temperance th^t nvay give 
^« it fcioothncff* ^\ 
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I cannot condode, without an eameft adtno- 
nttion to guard againft all affe£)ation, which is 
the certain ruin of good delivery. Let your 
manner, whatever it is, be your own ; neither 
imitated from another, nor aJOTumed upon ibme 
imaginary model , which is unnatural to you. 
Whatever is native , even though accompanied 
with feveral defeiU , yet is likely to pleafe ; 
becaufe it (hows us a man ; becaufe it has the ap- 
pearance of coming from the heart. Whereas a 
delivery, attended with feveral acquired graces 
and beauties, if it be not eafy and free, if it 
betray the marks of art and aflFeAation , never 
fails to difgnft. To attain any extremely correft, 
and perfeAty graceful delivery , is what few can 
expe£i; fo many natural talents being requifite 
to concur in forming it. But to attain , what as 
to the eifedl is very little inferior, a forcible and 
perfuafive manner, is within the power ofmoft 
perfons ; if they will only unlearn falfe and 
corrupt habits; if they witt allow themfelves to 
follow nature, and will fpeak in public, as they 
do in private , when they fpeak in earneft , and 
from the heart. If one has naturally any grofii 
defeds in his voice or geftures , he begins at the 
wrong end , if he attempts at reforming them j 
only when he is to fpeak in public. He fliould 
begin with reflifying them , in his private manner 
of fpeaking ; and then carry to the public the 
right habit he has formed. For v^hen a fpeaker is 
engaged in a public difcourfe , he fiiould not be 
then employing his attention about his manner , 
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or thinking of his tones and his geftnres. If he 
be fo employed , iludy and affectation wilt ap^ 
pear. He ought to be then quite in earneft; 
wholly occupied with his fubje£l; and his fenti^ 
ments ; leaving nature , and previoufly formed 
habits, to prompt and fugged his manner 
of delivery. 

r-ND or THE SECOND VOLUMR 
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I cannot conclude, without an eameft adino' 
nition to guard againft all affedlation, which is 
the certain ruin of good delivery. Let your 
manner, whatever it is, be your own ; neither 
imitated from another, nor atlumed upon fome 
imaginary model , which is unnatural to you. 
Whatever is native, even though accompanied 
with feveral defeils , yet is likely to pleafe ; 
becaufe it fhows us a man; becaufe it has the ap- 
pearance of coming from the heart. Whereas a 
delivery, attended with feveral acquired graces 
and beauties, if it be not eafy and free, if it 
betray the marks of art and affeflation , never 
fails to difguft. To attain any extremely corref^, 
and perfeflly graceful delivery , is what few can 
expeii; fo many natural talents being requifite 
to concur in forming it. But to attain, what as 
to the effe(5i is very little inferior, a forcible and 
perfuafive manner, is wtthin the power of mofl 
perfons ; if they will only unlearn falfe and 
corrupt habits; if they wilt allow themfelves to 
follow nature, and wilt fpeak in public, as they 
do in private , when they fpeak in earneft, and 
from the heart. If one has naturally any grofs 
defeds in his voice or geftures, he begins at the 
wrong end, if he attempts at reforming them, 
only when he is to fpeak in public. He fliould 
begin with reflifying them , in his private manner 
of fpeaking; and then carry to the public the 
right habit he has formed. For when a fpeaker is 
engaged in a public difcourfe, he fliouId not be 
then employing his attention about his manner^ 
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or thinking of his tones and his geftnres. If he 
be fo employed , iludy and affectation wilt ap^ 
pear. He ought to be then quite in eameft; 
wholly occupied with his fubje£l; and his fenti^ 
ments ; leaving nature , and previoufly formed 
habits, to prompt and fugged his manner 
of delivery. 

END or THE SECOND VOLUMR 
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